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PART I 


Social Status and Senatorial Success 


CHAPTER I 


Introduction 
The Senator 


This study explores important polarities in senatorial promotion, 
using a new database of careers.’ What difference did it make to be 
aristocratic? How much did earlier experience matter in high promo- 
tion? Was army command professionalised? Did the career system 
carry men upward on its own? Did it help to have served overseas? 
Did senators from the provinces gain social standing through greater 
activity? 

Aristocratic potency for a senator mainly lay in three things: birth, 
office-holding and wealth. Descent from a senatorial family — prefer- 
ably old, and best of all patrician — conferred enormous prestige." But 
high office gave even greater standing, and the upper reaches of the 
Senate consisted of those who had reached the consulship or 
praetorship.® However, senators also needed considerable wealth, 
because without it they could not maintain a grand enough lifestyle, 
and might even lose their rank.* There were sometimes expulsions or 
resignations from the Senate.’ Thus, when Pliny wrote to the 
Emperor to seek senatorial rank for a friend, he emphasised that his 
original resources of 4 million sesterces had been considerably 
enhanced by inheritance. That was far above the nominal threshold 
of 1 or r.2 million sesterces, but still below the amounts implied by 
the Emperors’ grants to deserving senators. These suggest a figure of 


In the senatorial discussion, the main tool is statistical. The dominant patterns only emerge when 
careers are considered en bloc. Too little is known about most senators to support a biographical 
approach (Graham 1974), but some careers are discussed in Appendix 5. 

For inherited rank, see Alfóldy 1975, with further debates in Hopkins-Burton 1983, chapter 3; Alfoldy 
1986: 136-61; Jacques 1987; and Hahn, Leunissen 1990. For patricians, see Pistor 1965 and 
Sections 2.3.1-2.3.8 (this volume). 

See Chapter 2, Section 2.1. ^ For the financial demands of office, see Section 3.1.4. 

Tac. Ann. 2.48; 12.52; Dio 57.10.3-4; 60.29.1; Suet. Vesp. 9; Aur. Victor, Caes. 9.9.3; Pliny Ep. 4.11.1,14. 
$ Ep. 10.4; cf. Syme RP II: 480-2. 
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roughly 8 million sesterces./ To be adequately provided for, the 
senator clearly needed much more than the basic amount." 

Partly because of the high wealth requirements, the need for new 
senators could not be entirely met from within the Senate. In practice 
some fortunes ran down over time, and individual families died out or 
could only be maintained by adoption, while others might not wish for 
generations of costly office-holding and social display.? A single consulship 
was enough to make a family 'nobilis', and the point did not necessarily 
have to be proved again and again. ^ And in the background were acute 
shortages in the aristocracy at the start of the Principate, amounting to 
demographic crisis.” 

Largely because of these problems, the Senate saw its recruitment 
progressively expanded by the Emperors to draw on local aristocracies all 
over Italy.” And in a crucial second phase, the Senate was increasingly 
supplemented from the aristocracies in the provinces.” This no doubt 
welded the Empire more closely together. But it also represented 
a powerful net which trawled through concentrations of aristocratic 
wealth all over the Mediterranean in order to maintain the system as 
a whole (Chapter 6).'* 

Since the wealth of Roman society was primarily agrarian, the senator 
was bound to be a substantial landowner.” Nevertheless, for much of the 
time he was confined to Rome and Latium by the obligations of his rank." 


^ Qualifying levels of 1 and 1.2 million sesterces are both reported under Augustus (Duncan-Jones 
1982: 373 and Nicolet 1976). For Imperial grants worth about 8 million sesterces, Duncan-Jones 1982: 
18 n. 7; for an outright grant of 10 million by Tiberius, Tac.Ann. 1.75. 

That is also implied by Tacitus's anecdote in which the Hortensii are still reduced to shameful 
poverty after receiving 1.8 million sesterces from Tiberius (Tac.Ann. 2.37-8). But legislation which 
allowed a wealthy wife to make her husband's fortune up to the amount legally required suggests that 
the threshold level could still be important (Dig.24.1.42, Gaius, Antoninus Pius). 

Run-down fortunes, see n. 8; adopted heirs, Syme RP IV: 159-73; families dying out, Chapter 6, 
Section 6.1 and Chapter 2, n. 31 ‘honesta quies’, Pliny Ep 1.14.5; ‘tranquillissimum otium’ 7.25.2. 
Cf. Alfóldy 1975: 295; Section 2.1. ™ Sections 6.1 and 9.3. 

Augustus himself was from Velitrae, related by marriage to the patrician Julii at Rome (Suet. Aug. 1). 
Since provincial recruitment to the Senate was clearly part of a wider process, it is unrealistic to 
interpret the initiatives as spontaneous gestures of favour to the unprivileged, or as deliberate 
preference for provincials. See Chapter 6, n. 4. 

Practically, no Mediterranean region was left untouched, even the Mauretanias and Egypt, although 
the only senators from northern or frontier provinces were quite late. For regional origins, see EOS 
1-2. The first senators from Egypt were enrolled under Caracalla (Dio 51.17.3). 

Those with other sorts of wealth either bought land (Duncan-Jones 1982: 324), or could not aspire to 
the Senate, as with the friend whose money-making skills Seneca so much admired (£p.mor. 101; 
Chapter r1, p.119). In CE 33, when loans were temporarily outlawed, the resulting collapse showed 
that few of the wealthy had enough of their resources in cash, and when the ensuing panic made the 
land market freeze up as well, many were left high and dry (Duncan-Jones 1994: 23-5). 

'6 See Chapter 6, n. 14. Senators were technically domiciled in the city of Rome (Talbert 1984: 141). 
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His estates were typically distant, either elsewhere in Italy, or in provinces 
overseas. The provinces that could be visited without special permission 
were Sicily and later Narbonensis.” But that still left most of the Empire 
effectively out of bounds. However, efforts to make candidates for office 
buy land in Italy showed that the Senate’s centre of gravity was shifting, 
and they began quite early." The senatorial recess in September 
and October was convenient for retreats to pleasure spots such as Tibur 
or the coastal resorts in Campania. Ammianus’s picture of a great house- 
hold on the move, with the different grades of servant drawn up by rank 
and marching in line like an army battalion, may reflect the seasonal 
migration from Rome. The weavers are close to the master in his carriage; 
they are followed by the cooks, then by ordinary slaves and their friends, 
with eunuchs young and old bringing up the rear.” But it is not clear 
whether senators went to distant estates during the recess. We know that 
Pliny, with strong roots in northern Italy and in Umbria, sometimes made 
personal visits there, but he may have been exceptionally mobile.” 
The post of curator rei publicae took some career senators to towns in 
Italy, mainly after Pliny's time.” 

The social make-up of the Senate can be studied in detail, largely 
through the vigintivirate, the most junior post held by senators. ^ 
The four colleges of vigintiviri incorporated a definite rank order, but 
patrician status outdid all college affiliation. The gradations amounted to 
a seven-point hierarchy, with patricians at the top, followed in a clear 
sequence by plebeian members of the four colleges, then by non-vigintiviri 
and senators from the militiae.“* The rankings provide an effective yard- 
stick for assessing social standing. The final post in the career was equally 


Talbert 1984: 140 n. 42. 

18 Under Trajan, Pliny Ep. 6.19; HA M.Ant.11.8. See also Andermahr 1998. 

? Ammianus 14.6.17; for eunuchs, see Section 13.8, The household of the city prefect Pedanius 
Secundus was said to number 400 members (Tac.Ann. 14.43). Pliny seems to have owned more 
than 500 slaves (Duncan-Jones 1982: 24). 

Cf. Duncan-Jones 1982: 20-3. Pliny sometimes liked to commute at the end of the day to a second 
home near Ostia, a journey of several hours (£p. 9.40; 2.17). The re-letting of farms when the leases 
terminated was a special reason for a landlord to visit (£p. 10.8.5), but one which would only occur 
every few years. 

They were usually spared the postings in the deep south that went to lesser figures (Jacques 
1984: 188). 

Careers whose initial posts are missing cannot be studied in this way, and thus fall outside this survey 
(see Section 8.2.1). 

Patricians did not always belong to the highest vigintivir college, the monetales (see Section 2.3.2). 
The college hierarchy remained clear-cut nevertheless, and is spelt out in their access to the major 
priesthoods (Chapter 2, Table 2.3). 

^^ See Chapter 2, Table 2.1 and Appendix 1. 
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important, and is likewise coded numerically.” It provides a simple tool for 
assessing individual performance. The two scoring systems thus reflect 
social standing and career outcome. 

The source material comes from a database of over 550 senatorial careers 
of the Principate. It includes virtually all holders of the vigintivirate, 
together with a large proportion of the known careers without 
a vigintivirate."^ All the careers are assigned to broad periods. More than 
half the evidence is evidently ‘Antonine’, with limited amounts in the first 
and third centuries." Only one-third of the careers can be assigned to 
consular dates, but their chronology is very striking (Figure 7.1). 

Senatorial office-holding changed little in its essentials over the three 
centuries from Augustus to Diocletian. Thus, a host of positions familiar 
very early on are combined in a career recorded in the 280s, at the very end 
of our period: triumvir capitalis, sevir, quaestor candidatus, praetor candi- 
datus, legatus provinciae Africae, consul, curator alvei Tiberis, proconsul 
Africae, praefectus urbi and salius Palatinus." Moreover, the few definite 
changes in the career system during the Principate came too late to figure 
significantly in the present material.” Although the sample comes from 
random survivals, representation of several core offices is relatively 
consistent.” This suggests a common survival factor, which makes it easier 
to extrapolate features of the senatorial career, as well as highlighting some 
anomalies in the surviving record.” 

Access to senatorial office depended overwhelmingly on the Emperor. 
Seneca, in a satirical illustration of the man who can never be satisfied, 
makes the Emperor the source of preferment at every turn: 


# See Appendix 1 and n.26. 

26 See Table 2.1. The total is 557 career senators (Appendix 7, omitting any cases where the earliest posts 
are missing, see n. 22). Thirty-six vigintiviri who have no further career are listed separately in 
Appendix 4, with a grand summary in Table As. Steiner's 1974 thesis was taken as a starting point for 
the vigintiviri, together with Hillebrand 2006 for first-century material, and Cascione 1999 for the 
tresviri capitales. The database utilises PZR2 for senators known by family name, elsewhere P/Rr, and 
biographical notices in RE and Brills New Pauly, together with the online Clauss-Slaby Datenbank, 
and surveys by Alféldy 1977, Birley 1981 and 2005, Christol 1986, Corbier 1974, Dabrowa 1998, 
Devijver 1989—92, Eck 1970, Groag 1939, Leunissen 1989, Pflaum CP, Rémy 1989, Rüpke 2005, Syme 
1979—91, Thomasson 1996 and others. Names, offices, regional postings, patrician/plebeian rank, 
priesthoods, regional origin, period and consular date (if known) were all incorporated in a Systat 
database (Wilkinson 1988). Systat allows efficient tabulation and cross-tabulation of offices, together 
with graphic displays using Sygraph. 

See Chapter 7. 

From the career of L.Caesonius Ovinius Manlius Rufinianus Bassus recorded in CE 285 (no. 140 and 
Appendix s, p. 167). 

See Section 7.3. 

3° Implying a survival-rate of about 8%, or 24 year-cohorts. See Chapter 8 and Table 8.1. 

* Extrapolation: see Appendix 3, “The duration of army posts’. For anomalies, see Chapter 8. 
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He gave me the praetorship, yet I wanted the consulship. He made me 
consul but not ordinarius. He made me ordinarius, yet withheld 
a priesthood. He placed me in his own priestly college, but why only in 
one? He promoted my entire career, but never increased my fortune. He 
bestowed a suitable amount of wealth, yet gave me nothing from his private 
treasury.” 


Pliny too describes high office as being bestowed by the Emperor. He also 
speaks of praetorships, priesthoods and consulships being conferred by 
mighty freedmen under Trajan’s aberrant predecessors.” 

Seneca’s words are symptomatic, and show the Emperor wielding 
absolute power over the upper reaches of the senatorial career. He was 
also responsible for naming vigintiviri and quaestors.** In posts below the 
consulship he evidently put forward certain men as his own candidati, 
whose election was thus assured.” But elections with an uncertain outcome 
show that the Emperor did not decide every name (see Section 3.1.1). 

One of the most important issues in studying senatorial careers is 
whether advancement mainly depended on merit, or on birth and social 
connexions.*° There has been some readiness to interpret Roman careers as 
though they belonged to a modern meritocracy, rather than an ancien 
régime system where nobility effortlessly rises to the top.” But the present 
analysis suggests that respect for aristocracy was often powerful and some- 
times dominant.” Nevertheless, the Senate also included strata whose 
members were especially active.” And lack of aristocratic roots did not 
prevent provincials from contributing more than their share.*° 


Seneca, de ira 3.31.2. Each of these imperial benefits lay within the bounds of possibility. Also de ben. 
2.27.4. 

Pan. 88.1. For the Emperor’s award of priesthoods, see previous note, and Dio 53.17.8. For consul- 
ships and praetorships awarded by Imperial slaves, see also Epictetus 4.1.148—50. Pliny elsewhere 
writes to Trajan requesting a praetorship for Accius Sura (£p. 10.12). 

?^ Mommsen DP V: 224.  ? Talbert 1984: 342-3. See also Chapter 3, Section 3.1.2. 

Birley 1992. 

‘Of Louis XVI’s 36 ministers, all except one were noble.’ And there were ‘five ducs and one prince 
among the 11 marshals of 1789’. (McManners 1967: 28-9.) In Parkinson's model of the ‘British 
method (old pattern)’, candidates are only appointed if they can show links with the higher 
aristocracy (Parkinson 1961: 22-3). 

Chapters 2 and s. * See Section 2.4. * Chapter 6. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Social Standing and Its Impact on Careers 


2.1 Introduction 


The most obvious divisions in senatorial society were not based on caste. 
Instead they reflected success in gaining magistracies, with consuls at the 
top, followed by praetors and the junior ranks.’ The consulship was treated 
as conferring "nobilitas, which extended to a man's descendants.” But 
patrician status took privilege even further, as did the major priesthoods. 
There were also important structural divisions, at the start of the 
senatorial career. These were incorporated in the initial post, the viginti- 
virate, held at about the age of twenty.’ The four parallel posts evidently 
mirrored the social spectrum within the aristocracy, and had noticeable 
effects on later success.* First in the hierarchy were the three monetales (or 
‘triumviri aere argento auro flando feriundo’). Below them were the ten 
iudices (or ‘decemviri stlitibus iudicandis’), followed by the four viocuri (or 
‘quattuorviri viarum curandarum’) and the three capitales (triumviri 


Cicero specifies the first two groups: ‘illos ego praestantisimos viros lumina reipublicae vivere 
volebam, tot consulares, tot praetorios, tot honestissimos senatores’ (Phil. 2.37) (‘It was these most 
eminent men, the luminaries of the state, that I wished to preserve alive, so many consulars, so many 
ex-praetors, so many most honourable senators.’) Pliny's Letters have 18 mentions of ‘consularis’ and 
17 of 'praetorius'. And when a praetor was accused of murdering his wife, Tiberius himself went to 
inspect the scene of the crime (Tac.Ann. 4.22). 

Chapter 1, n. 10. Pliny Pan. 70.2: ‘cur . . . deterior esset condicio eorum qui posteros habere nobiles 
mererentur quam eorum qui parentes habuissent seems to show that the Emperor could still create 
new ‘nobiles’ (‘why should the condition of those who deserve to have noble descendants be inferior 
to that of those whose parentage makes them noble?). But the term is very rare, and it overlaps with 
the use of ‘nobilis’ in a more general sense. Cf. Hill 1969; Badel 2005: 65-9. 

Recorded ages of vigintiviri are 18, 20, 20, 21 and 21 (PIR L 32, I 439, 1266 and S 140). Two men who 
died at 23 had also served as military tribune, typically a 2-year assignment (PIRt V 297, PIR2 S 700; 
for the duration of tribunates, see Appendix 3). 

See Appendix 1.1, Tables 2.2 and 2.3 and text. There was no rigid rule, and members of the same 
family might belong to different vigintivir colleges. Domitius Lucanus was viocurus, but his younger 
brother Tullus was a iudex. Both were adlected as patricians by Vespasian (nos. 181, 182). Similarly, 
Minicius Natalis I was a viocurus, but his son was a monetalis (consuls in 106 and 139, nos. 253, 254). 
There was a visible progression in both cases. 
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Figure 2.1 Access to major priesthoods: percentage who hold a major priesthood 
(for social categories, see Table 2.1) 


capitales). To be a monetalis placed a man at the top of the tree as 
a vigintivir. 

In view of the social distinctions seen in Figure 2.1, it is very unlikely that 
being allotted to a particular college was based on an assessment of career 
potential, although this has been suggested.^ Nevertheless, the viocuri stand 
out for their very active role (see Section 2.4), although this did not 
transform their social position, as seen in the priesthood hierarchy (Fig. 2.1). 

The social standing of the different groups was largely reflected in their 
access to patrician rank (Table 2.2). Only the monetales have a majority of 
patricians, the other large patrician bloc being in the iudices. The figure for 
capitales is anomalous, but this group rose dramatically in status in the 
third century, and three of its four patricians belong to this period.” 


> The shorter forms are used here for convenience. For their contemporary use, see ZLS 1175; 1185 
(triumvir monetalis); CIL VI 41234; AE 1964, 178 (viocurus). For viocuri named as such, see also 
Christol 1986: 317. 

5 Birley 1988: 80-1 in an otherwise important and seminal article (cf. also Alféldy 1975: 291-2). For 
scepticism, see Campbell 1975: 18 and Dobson 1993a: 192. 

7 See nos. 140, 352 and 367. Chapter 7, p. 78. See also Appendix 1, p. 154. Plebeian capitales are well 
below other vigintiviri in their percentage of consulships (see Table 2.3). 
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Table 2.1 Totals by social group 











Total Percent 

1. All patricians (PAT) 81 15 
2. Plebeian monetales (M2) 31 6 
3. Plebeian iudices (S2) 174 31 
4. Plebeian viocuri (V2) 70 13 
5. Plebeian capitales (C2) 39 7 
6. Plebeian non-vigintiviri (NOV) 134 24 
7. Senators from the militiae (MIL) 28 5 
TOTAL 557 








Table 2.2 The distribution of patricians 











Patricians Percent 
Monetales 48/79 61 
Iudices 18/192 9 
Viocuri 2/72 3 
Capitales 4/43 9 
Non-vigintiviri 9/143 6 
Militiae 0/28 o 








Patrician rank over-rode every other attribute, and placed the holder on 
a higher social level, as emerges from office-holding patterns studied in 
Section 2.2. And the numerous career senators with no vigintivirate formed 
a further social group. These in turn were separate from the few promoted 
from the equestrian militiae. Thus the status hierarchy contained seven 
categories (Table 2.1). 


* For the non-vigintiviri (abbreviated here as NOV”), see Appendix 2. For senators and the militiae, 
see also Section 10.1.2. Senators began to be adlected from the militiae very early (see Dio 52.25.6), 
and from admittedly small samples, their numbers appear stable at 596 over the three periods (see 
Table 7.3). For first century praetors with this background, see nos. 517, 582, 599, 605, 312 (also 
consul). In Epictetus's imaginary example (4.1.33—40), the manumitted slave dissatisfied with merely 
being free obtains the gold rings of the eques, serves the three militiae and then enters the Senate. For 
transitions from slavery to the senate, see Section 14.3.1. 
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2.2 Priesthoods, Consulships and Career Scores 


The major priesthoods and the consulship also provide important indexes of 
social standing (Table 2.3). The priesthoods show a continuous descending 
hierarchy in the first five categories, with patricians far above the rest, holding 
more than twice as many priesthoods as anyone else. They also far outstrip 
other groups in the consulship. The priesthood quotients for the first five 
groups are continuously graded (Fig. 2.1). Although less steep, the sequence is 
the same in terms of career scores and consulships, except that men in the 
fourth category, the viocuri, are higher than expected. Their career score 
ranks second, and their consulship figure is third in the first five places (see 
Table 2.3). 

The non-vigintiviri and the militiae men fall outside the orthodox career 
structure.? Perhaps surprisingly, they are second only to the patricians in 
their career scores. Both also hold consulships in quite large numbers, 
falling behind when it comes to priesthoods. 

The close relationship between access to priesthoods and social standing 
extended even further, with the importance of the individual priesthood 
reflected in the average social score. ^ The priesthoods were, in order of 
precedence, pontifex, augur, quindecemvir sacris faciundis and septemvir 


Table 2.3 Priesthoods, consulships and career scores 











Major Career 
GROUP Consuls Percent  priesthoods Percent score (av.) 
1. Patricians (PAT) 59/81 73 49 60 9.2 
2. Plebeian monetales (M2) — 15/31 48 9 29 7.5 
3. Plebeian iudices (S2) 66/174 38 36 21 7.1 
4. Plebeian viocuri (V2) 31/70 44 9 13 7:7 
5. Plebeian capitales (C2) 12/39 3l 4 10 6.6 
6. Plebeian non-vigintiviri 52/134 39 16 12 7.8 
(NOV) 
7. Militiae (MIL) 13/28 46 3 II 8.4 








? Table 2.2 lines 6-7. 

"© For social scoring, see Appendix 1, Table Ar. The coding is as follows: patricians 7; plebeian 
monetales (M2) 6; plebeian iudices (S2) 5; plebeian viocuri (V2) 4; plebeian capitales (C2) 3; 
plebeian non-vigintiviri (NOV) 2; militiae (MIL) 1. The last two categories lie outside the conven- 
tional groupings, and are given lower social scores. 
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Figure 2.2 Priesthood and average social score 
(for social scores see Appendix 1; ‘Priest2’ comprises fetial, curio, Arval, lupercus and 
sodalis Titius) 


epulonum, followed by sodales of the Imperial cult and secondary priest- 
hoods such as fetiales." For the results, see Fig. 2.2.7 


2.3 The Patricians 


As the pre-eminent social group, the patricians require separate treatment. 
Not all belonged to the same vigintivir college (see Section 2.3.2).? But 
college affiliations mattered less at this level (Table 2.2, with 2.5). 


Tac.Ann. 3.64. The Emperors belonged ex-officio to all four major priestly colleges, shown in order 
of precedence in Julio-Claudian inscriptions (LS 107, 160, 222(4)). Dio refers to them as ‘the four 
priesthoods' (53.1.5 and 58.12.5). Fetials, Arvals, curiones, luperci and sodales Titii are classified here 
as 'secondary priesthoods'. See also Appendix 6. 

There was some overlap, because it was possible to hold a mixture of priesthoods, even combining 
them with being sodalis in some cases. The figures shown include all major priests, together with the 
non-overlapping secondary priests and sodales. 

Pistor 1965; Barbieri 1952: 479—93; Jacques 1986: 121-5 and 660-1. 

It has been suggested that ‘there were almost no practical differences between (patricians and 
plebeians) by the imperial period, but for reasons of religion and tradition emperors did seek to 
maintain and exalt a tiny group of patricians’ (Talbert 1984: 526). But this is not borne out by the 
evidence, which shows distinct patrician career patterns. Fifteen percent of the career sample is 
patrician. Emperors drawn from the Senate were often patricians (Galba, Otho, Nerva, Trajan). See 
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The patricians of the Principate were mainly the creation of the Emperors, 
the old families having rapidly disappeared.” But their privileges continued. 


2.3.1 Locating Patricians 


Although patricians formed an undoubted elite, inscriptions do not 
usually give their rank explicitly. The term ‘patricius’, which remains 
extremely rare in our period, evidently meant 'adlectus inter patricios’, 
and thus only identified first-generation patricians.” Half the patricians 
here were located through their tenure of the patrician priesthoods, 
whether salius or flamen." Fifteen others were adlected ‘inter patricios’. 
The rest were identified through their lack of tribunate or aedileship 
(n225).? Patricians were of course never seen in these junior posts, and, at 
a more senior level, they did not hold the prefectures open to other ex- 
praetors (the two types of praefecti aerarii and the praefectus frumenti 


dandi).*° 


2.35.2. Patricians as Vigintiviri 


It is often maintained that patricians by birth normally became tresviri 
monetales, and that this was the rule from Vespasian to Severus 
Alexander.” But three iudices who were certainly patrician, because 
salius or flamen, seem to be second century." The most privileged 
senators certainly gravitated to the upper echelons of the vigintivirate, 
but there were many exceptions. Among patricians by birth, monetales 


also Christol 1986: 15, and Morris 1964: 336: ‘the sessions of the senate ... were overweighted by 
patricians’. 

5 See n. 31. 

' Authors can be reticent here. Pliny mentions the patrician rank of (Pedanius) Fuscus Salinator, 
a young man he is promoting (Ep. 6.26). But this is his only explicit mention of patricians. 
The patrician rank of Domitius Tullus never emerges, despite Pliny's long letter devoted to his 
life and testamentary arrangements (no. 182; Ep. 8.18). 

7 Barbieri 1952: 490-1; Christol 1986: 20 n. 37; Davenport 2015: 271-4. 

18 The database contains 37 salii, including 1 rex sacrorum and 7 flamines, together with 4 flamines who 
were not salii. Five salii were adlected patricians. 

© See Mommsen DP II: 214 n. 4. This negative criterion is only effective in certain cases, and 
judgements by predecessors (n. 13) have been important here. 

*° The corn-prefects were appointed by lot (Dio 54.17.1), patricians apparently being excluded. See also 
Christol 1986: 18 and n. 30. 

2! Groag 1896; Chastagnol 1992: 158; Alfoldy 1975: 277 n. 41; Talbert 1984: 13; cf. Syme RP IV: 31 and 
403. Christol 1986: 19-20 n. 37. 

^* Nos. 66, 196 and 387, Appendix 7. See also Pistor 1965: 80-2 and Dessau 1913: 303 n. 2. For patrician 
decemviri in the Republic, see Mommsen DP IV: 317 n. 1. 
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emerge with 70% of the total, iudices with 20% and other colleges with 
10%.” Iudices went on being adlected into the patriciate in all three 
periods, again showing that membership of the monetales was not 
essential.” In Period 1 the adlecti also included a capitalis and 
a viocurus. ^? 

It may seem surprising that about one-third of patricians failed to become 
monetalis when many others were able to do so. But even these patricians 
possessed considerable advantages: 4796 of non-monetalis patricians held 
major priesthoods, against 2996 of monetales who were not patrician (16/34 
and 9/31). More than one-third of monetales were apparently non-patrician 
(31/79 or 3996).^ Thus, there were probably enough places among the 
monetales for the patricians who actually went elsewhere." Restriction by 
quota looks unlikely. Patricians by birth account for roughly half of the three 
annual places for monetales calculated here. Evidently, the appointment of 
vigintiviri remained flexible, with some places in the highest college going to 
patricians, and others to well-connected plebeians. Patronage, usually invi- 
sible to us, was of course crucial here.” Imperial biographies readily explain 
early advancement as the work of particular patrons.” But no such tradi- 
tions survive for most senators. 


2.3.3 Adlection to the Patriciate 


The men adlected ‘inter patricios’ were an integral part of the patrician 
body. There was a recurrent need to replace extinct patrician families, and 
the adlecti were simply first-generation patricians." The replacement 


* The present figures are: 38 monetales; 11 iudices. 3 capitales (all third century, nos. 140, 352, 367); and 
a viocurus (no. 359). Of the 20 adlecti, 1 is not seen as a vigintivir, 10 are monetales, 7 iudices, 1 
a viocurus and 1 a capitalis. A further nine patricians seem to lack any vigintivir post (nos. 457, 484, 
490, 503, 561, 594, 595, 608 and 611). 

This has not been generally recognised (see e.g. Jacques 1983: 126). Nos. 182, 278 (period 1); 62, 164, 183, 
277 (period 2); 138 (period 3). No. 111 (a ‘patricius’ in period 2) is probably an adlected patrician (see n. 17). 
Capitalis, no. 192; viocurus, no. 181. 

The only plebeian monetalis (M2) who is clearly later than the 160s is a proconsul of Macedonia 
under Severus Alexander (no. 134). The consular monetales between 168 and 270 are all patrician 
(nos. 356, 292, 295, 202, 243, 353, 270, 201, 142, 150, 350, 257). À further 4 from period 3 who are not 
closely dated bring the total to 16 (nos. 33, 118, 119, 161). But diversity continued, and 7 of the 16 
vigintivir patricians by birth seen in period 3 were non-monetales (3 capitales, 3 iudices, 1 viocurus). 
Thirty-four, including 4 monetales not present in the database (see Appendix 4). 

Patricians by birth contribute 38 of the monetales (n. 23), who total 79 (38/39 = 4896). Adlection as 
a patrician normally came later than the vigintivirate. 

Saller 1982. 

HA Did Jul. 1.4; Had. 2.2; Sev. 4.4; Suet. Vitell. 7.1; Vesp. 4.1. See also Section 5.1 with n. 7. 

Badel 2007. For successive losses of patrician families, Chastagnol 1992: 157; Talbert 1984: 30-1. For 
their decline in the Julio-Claudian period, Lewis 1955: 162-3, 171-4. 
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process seems to have been intermittent, with new adlections only attested 
under certain Emperors. Monetales predominated here also (10/20), with 
the rest mainly iudices (7/20). 


2.3.4 Patrician Success Rates 


Most patricians seen here reached the consulship (Table 2.3), and in the 
highest posts they are far above their target of 15% (Tables 2.1 and 2.4, 
col. 1).^ By contrast, plebeian iudices (S2), the single biggest bloc of 
vigintiviri, are strongest at praetorian and junior levels (col. 2). Patricians 
are under-represented in the careers ending before the consulship, and 
their careers rarely end with a praetorian military post (Table 2.4, lines 
A-C). Thus, patrician praetors, unlike many of their plebeian colleagues, 
could usually count on receiving the consulship as well. The social scores 
for plebeian senators increase in the upper stages of the career, suggesting 
that aristocratic standing helped career performance even here (Table 2.4, 
lines D—E).? 


Table 2.4 Patrician success rates 








Social score 





Career-score Patrician percent (n) S2 percent(n) Total (non-patricians) 
A 1-4 1096 (11) 4496 (48) 109 4.4 
B 5-6 1096 (9) 27% (25) 92 3.2 
C 7-8 2% (2) 33% (35) 107 33 
D 9-1 23% (26) 28% (31) H2 3.6 
E 1+ 24% (33) 26% (35) 137 3.8 








Note: The target percentages are 15% for patricians and 31% for plebeian iudices or S2 (81/ 
557 and 174/557; Table 2.1). Scores 1-4: tribunate/aedileship and below. Scores 5-6: 
praetorship, curator viarum, praefectus frumenti, iuridicus. Scores 7-8: legionary legate, 
junior proconsul, praetorian legate-governor and praefectus aerarii. Scores 9—10: suffect and 
ordinarius consulships. Scores of 11 and above: consular legateships, senior proconsulship, 
consul bis and praefectus urbi. (For full details, see Appendix r, Table A2.) 


?* Patricians are 1596 of the total sample (81/557). 
# The high social score for careers ending at the tribunate or below suggests that with careers that 
ended early, the more aristocratic senators had a better chance of being commemorated. 
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2.3.5 The Patrician as Consul Ordinarius 


Patricians had much better prospects of becoming consul ordinarius than 
other senators. Over half the patrician consuls in the career evidence 
achieved this distinction (32/60).** Plebeian consuls were mainly suffects, 
with only 12% becoming ordinarius (22/188).? 


2.4.6 Patrician Priests 


Patricians were required for priestly duties that only a patrician might 
perform. ^^ Thus, under the lex Ogulnia of 300 BC, 5 pontifices were patrician, 
and 4 plebeian, with the same totals for augurs." The patrician figure of 55% is 
close to the 5196 for patrician pontifices and augurs seen here.” 

Patrician grip on the remaining major priesthoods was weaker (3396 of 
quindecemviri and 17% of epulones).? About 16% of plebeians held 
a major priesthood.^^ Patricians held fewer of the secondary priesthoods 
such as fetial or Arval (in 4% of cases, against 8% for plebeian vigintiviri).” 
But the salii and flamines were exclusively patrician. Almost half of their 
members also held major priesthoods.^ The sodales of the Emperor were 
appointed by lot, unlike other priests." As a result, patrician and plebeian 
vigintiviri appear on equal terms here.** 


2.3.7  Patricians in Active Roles 


It has been suggested that ‘the patrician senator never sees an army; he 
accedes to the fasces at 32 . . .. and may not bother to leave Italy until the 


Chronology: Period 1: 41% (7/17); Period 2: 59% (13/22); and Period 3: 57% (12/21). 

From the career sample. Career inscriptions do not usually specify the type of consulship. The term 
‘ordinarius’, although current centuries earlier in authors such as Livy, only emerges in inscriptions 
under the Severi (Davenport 2015: 270). 

Agricola's career may illustrate the process. Adlected patrician in mid-career by Vespasian, Agricola 
was created pontifex a few years later when designated governor of Britain (Tac.Agric. 9). 

Scheid 2003: 134; Livy 10.6.6-8 with Oakley 1999: 88-92. Cf. Tac.Ann. 4.16.3. 

The present 58 individual pontifices and augurs include 30 patricians. 

14/42 and 4/23 (omitting mixed cases). Three epulones were also salii, making their patrician rank 
certain, notwithstanding modern doubts about patrician eligibility for this priesthood (nos. 264, 353, 
387; cf. Lewis 1955: 9). 

77 out of 476. 

Patricians: 3/81; other vigintiviri: 25/314 (excluding major priests and sodales). 

18 out of 37 men who were salius also held a major priesthood (one was also flamen; see Table 2.5 
note). These 18 individuals have a mean career score of 10.2, against 7.3 for the remaining r9 salii. 
Tac.Ann. 1.54.2, cf. 3.64. 

Patricians 15% (12/81, almost all monetales (Table 2.5)); plebeian vigintiviri 1696 (50/314). The non- 
vigintiviri appear to have 696 (8/134). 
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sortition ... awards Asia or Africa 14 or 15 years later. ® The patrician has 
also been depicted as a courtier of the Emperor, expected to stay in Rome 
for that reason. Sometimes the patrician might accompany the Emperor 
on campaign, with the exalted title of ‘comes’. About one-third of comites 
here were patrician.“ But the pull of the capital was certainly great, and 
patricians wishing to stay at home were clearly able to do so. 

Nevertheless, about two-fifths of future consuls from the patriciate did hold 
posts outside Rome after the praetorship, much to their advantage (‘Group 
A’). Thus, 43% of patrician consuls (26/60) had already commanded a legion, 
governed an Imperial province, managed a trunk road in Italy, or served as 
proconsul’s legate (normally in Asia or Africa). Members of this group 
achieved the highest posts considerably more often than their colleagues, 
whether by commanding an army as consular legate, governing Asia or 
Africa as proconsul, or giving their name to the year as consul ordinarius. ? 
That brought members of the more active group a higher average career score 
than other patrician consulars: 12.0 compared with 10.7.”° 

Patricians were also prominent as praefecti urbi. This was the highest 
post open to senators.” The prefect of the city exercised criminal jurisdic- 
tion in Rome itself and within a 100-mile radius, and had extensive powers 
of banishment (Chapter 9: see 9.3, n. 43). He also supervised banking and 
the livestock markets.^* 


# Syme RP III: 1316. See also Birley 1981: 16 and n. 1. Nevertheless, there were patrician military 
tribunes (see n. 49). 

46 Cf. Talbert 1984: 148; Chastagnol 1992: 158. 

47 9/25 or 36% of the sample, against an expected 15% (nos. 140, 202, 286, 287, 295, 325, 357, 362, 426). 

Birley 1981: 32. Checklist in Halfmann 1986: 245-53. Epictetus makes the comes harassed and 

anxious, awaiting the Emperor's awakening and dreading loss of favour (4.1.46—50; cf. 4.1.95-6). 

At the Mughal court in the seventeenth century, the lords (omrah) had to attend the king twice 

a day, on pain of reduced pay, and followed him on campaign (Bernier in Tinguely 2008: 209-10). 

Group A contains 7 legionary legates, 6 legate-governors, 14 proconsul’s legates and 5 curatores 

viarum. Some of these overlap, with, for example, 1 man commanding a legion and governing 

a praetorian province, and 2 with a province as well as an Italian road-post. One legionary legate also 

served as iuridicus in Asturia (no. 201); 12 of the r5 proconsul's legates served in Asia or Africa. See 

nos. 15.33, II9, 138, 140, 142, 143, 181, 182, 183, 192, 201, 202, 257, 264, 270, 287, 292, 352, 356, 357, 359, 

367, 412, 457, GII. 

Consular legates (Group A) 31% (8/26) against 15% (5/34); proconsuls of Asia and Africa 5096 (13/ 

26), against 2696 (9/34); ordinarius consulships 6596 (17/26), against 4496 (15/34). Members of 

Group À were also more willing to leave Rome as young men, with 3896 serving as military tribune 

(10/26), against 2196 (7/34). 

For career scoring, see Appendix 1. The score depends on the final office. 

* Almost half the 15 praefecti here are patrician (nos. 138, 140, 234, 287, 350, 426, 457). The post is 
salaried in Maecenas' speech (Dio 52.21.7). The prefect could co-opt leading advocates such as Pliny 
as advisors (Ep. 6.11 with Sherwin-White 1985). For some prefects, see Appendix 5 (Caesonius Bassus, 
Caesonius Lucillus, Cornelius Anullinus, Julius Asper). In general, see Wojciech 2010. 

Le Ulpian on Severan arrangements (Dig. 1.12 pr, 4, 9, 11). 
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2.3.8 Career Differences between Patricians 


The patrician vigintiviri (n=72) can be divided into monetales and the rest 
(Table 2.5). The monetales have a higher career score, and they are well 
ahead as major priests (71% as against 42%). More held consulships (77% 
against 63%). Among quaestors of the Emperor, variation is insignificant 
(Table 2.5), but the monetales heavily predominate in the prized junior 
post of praefectus urbi feriarum Latinarum? and they contribute almost all 
the patrician sodales.^* 


Table 2.5 Career differences between patrician vigintiviri 








Category Career score Consul (N) Quaestor Augusti Adlected patrician 











Monetales 9.8(48) 37 27 IO 
Other 8.1(24) 15 14 9 
vigintiviri 
Percentages 
Monetales - 77 56 21 
Other - 63 58 38 
vigintiviri 

Major priest Flamen Sodalis Salius 
Monetales 34 6 II 24 
Other IO 3 o 12 
vigintiviri 
Percentages 
Monetales 71 13 23 so 
Other 42 13 o 50 
vigintiviri 








Note: The senatorial flaminates of the Imperial cult were reserved for patricians, whereas 
the four ‘amplissima sacerdotia’ were also open to plebeians (pontifex, augur, quinde- 
cemvir sacris faciundis, septemvir epulonum). Overlap with the patrician priesthoods is 
seen in the case of P. Manilius Vopiscus, the patrician monetalis who was consul 
ordinarius in 114. He was also flamen, pontifex and salius Collinus (no. 239). For overlap 
with the salii, see also n. 42. 


9 19% (9/48) hold this post, against 4% for other patrician vigintivirs (1/24). — ?* 11/12 or 92%. 
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2.4 Army Service and the Social Hierarchy 


Military service was demanding, time-consuming and took the senator to 
distant frontier zones, usually in the north. Nevertheless, garrison needs 
dictated that about half of all budding senators perform a two-year stint as 
military tribune, while more than one-third of praetorian senators would 
hold a three-year legionary command.” 

Although military service was never limited to one part of the Senate, 
there were groups where it received greater emphasis. The prime case was 
the viocuri, the junior magistrates responsible for Rome's streets, the 
'quattuorviri viarum curandarum’. Their tasks were to keep the streets of 
Rome clean, free from potholes and always open to traffic, and to ensure 
that the nearby buildings were kept in good repair.’ They went on to hold 
more army posts at all levels than any other group, apart from senators who 
had held militiae (Table 2.6 percentages). Seventy percent were tribune, 
above the other plebeian vigintiviri with 64%. Forty-six percent were 
legionary legate, well above the other plebeian vigintiviri with 30%. And 
24% were consular legate, again well above other vigintiviri. Their main 
rivals here (apart from the ‘specialist’ militiae senators in line 5) were the 
non-vigintiviri. These produced almost as many legionary legates (40%), 
though many fewer had served as tribune. The non-vigintiviri, however, 
had only half as many consular legates: 12% as against 24%. 

The viocuri thus seem to have functioned as a kind of military cadre. 
Their road involvement returned at the praetorian level, where they held 
twice as many road-curatorships as their colleagues (36% of praetorian 
senators who were viocuri, compared with 18% of praetorians who were 
non-vigintiviri or other vigintiviri)." To crown their military efforts, 
a majority of consular viocuri were promoted to govern a frontier province 
as legatus Augusti. As many as 55% received this distinction, about one- 
quarter more than any other major group.” 

But the viocuri remained a limited case, and they are not enough to 
prove a general commitment to specialisation and professionalisation. 


5^ For the length of postings, see Appendix 3. For military employments, see Chapter 5. 

36 Papinian, Dig. 43.10, which Mommsen identified as referring to the quattuorviri (DP IV: 312-3 n. 5). 
Apparently they did not deal with paving repair, for which there were special procurators (314 n. 1). 

7 Excluding patricians, viocuri, 18 out of so praetorian senators; other vigintiviri, 30/170; non- 
vigintiviri, 23/126. The post generally preceded any legionary legateship, except with the grandest 
roads (Flaminia, Aemilia, Appia; cf. Eck 1979: 49-50; Palma 1980: 192). The road-curatorship came 
first in 37 out of 49 cases. 

55 Viocuri, 55% of consuls (17/31); patricians, 2496 (14/59); other vigintiviri, 4396 (40/93); non- 
vigintiviri, 3196 (16/52). For global comparisons, see Table 2.6. The few militiae senators in line 5 
ranked even higher, with 7796 of ex-consuls employed as consular legate (10/13). 
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Table 2.6 Army posts by social category 




















Tribunus Legatus Legatus and Consular 
Category militum legionis tribunus legate 
1. Plebeian viocuri 49/70 32/70 24/32 17/70 
2. Patricians 21/81 7/81 3/7 14/81 
3. Other vigintiviri 156/244 74/244 61/74 40/244 
4. Non-vigintiviri 49/134 54/134 28/54 16/134 
5. Militiae senators 3/28 12/28 3/28 10/28 
Percentages 

Tribunus Legatus Legatus and Consular 
Category militum legionis tribunus legate 
Viocuri 70 46 75 24 
Patricians 26 9 43 17 
Other vigintiviri 64 30 82 16 
Non-vigintiviri 37 40 52 12 
Militiae senators Il 43 II 36 








Note: The patricians include 9 non-vigintiviri not shown in line 4 (see n. 23 above). 


They account for less than one-fifth of senators in the army.” The non- 
vigintiviri have almost as high a proportion who became legionary legates 
(41% against 46%), and there are more of them (54 instead of 32). Viocuri 
provided the highest proportion of consular legates who had commanded 
legions, but they remained a limited part of the command structure as 
a whole.°° 

While the emphasis on viocuri and a handful of ‘militiae’ senators in 
military posts can be taken as a form of optimisation, it would still be 
reasonable to expect that every general with a large army would have had 
military command experience.” But that reckons without the power of 


5 In a show of consistency, viocuri are about 18% of tribunes in the present sample, 18% of legionary 
legates and 1896 of consular legates (49/278, 32/179 and 17/97). They make up 1396 of the total sample 
(72/557); this includes 2 patricians who do not appear in the plebeian total of 70 viocuri shown in 
Tables 2.1-2.3. 

© Plebeian viocuri 88% (15/17); other plebeian vigintiviri 78% (31/40); plebeian non-vigintiviri 63% 
(10/16); patricians 36% (5/14). 

?' Instead, almost a third of consular legateships went to men without this experience (28/97 or 29%). 
See also Chapter 5. 
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aristocracy and the forces of patronage that governed most Roman 
appointments.^ Rome's military history is too fragmentary to reveal 
how well the system withstood amateurism on the scale seen here. 
The big standing army and the powerful tax-machine that supported it 
were probably enough to weight the odds in Rome's favour most of the 
time. But military disasters are certainly seen in our limited narrative. ^ 
And further well-documented legions, part of the army's vital core, dis- 
appeared without explicit record.^* Military command and aristocratic 
rank are discussed further in Chapter 5. 


2.5 Conclusion 


The primary status hierarchy consisted of patricians and the four grades of 
plebeian vigintiviri. Differences in career outcome and in access to priest- 
hoods closely reflected this hierarchy. The system can be seen as heavily 
aristocratic, conspicuously favouring patricians and the higher social ranks, 
and drastically limiting the scope for appointments primarily based on 
merit. Nevertheless, a number of careers, including some of the most 
successful, were not constrained by the vigintivirate, and these show that 
there was some flexibility in supplementing the vigintiviri from other 
sources, including the militiae. Among vigintiviri the viocuri, although 
neither aristocratic nor very numerous, received military posts more often 
than most others. 


© C£. Saller 1982. 

5^ Classic cases are the multiple losses of legions under Varus in CE 9 and in Armenia in 161 (PIR Q 30, 
S 306). Fronto, a rare contemporary source, recapitulates disasters of his time, the losses of consular 
senators in successive wars under Trajan, and the loss of many soldiers in Jewish and British conflicts 
at the start of Hadrian's reign (Parth, 2; van den Hout 1999: 206). The passage is incomplete and 
clearly continued further. For apocalyptic defeat in the East under Valerian, mainly documented 
from outside the Empire, see Section 7.3. 

5* For example, IX Hispana and XXI Deioteriana may have perished in the Jewish war of 132-5 
(Keppie 1984: 214-5 and Keppie 2000: 228-30). 


CHAPTER 3 


The Career Ladder at Rome 


3.1 Introduction 


3.11 Competition for Office 


The senatorial cursus, with its familiar succession of posts, may suggest 
a conveyor-belt which guaranteed promotion. But there was genuine 
competition for office, and some men were unsuccessful. In practice, 
variations in what was on offer led to electoral contests, even when the 
number of eligible candidates was quite limited. 

At the first senatorial hurdle, the quaestorship, the complement of 
twenty quaestors exactly matched the total of vigintiviri. Thus, in 
a perfect world, every vigintivir should have become quaestor, and every 
quaestorship would be automatically filled from below. But almost a fifth 
of the present vigintiviri do not emerge as quaestors, and about one-third 
of elected quaestors do not seem to have held the vigintivirate." That argues 
competition for the quaestorship, the earliest post to provide membership 
of the Senate, and it implies that service as vigintivir was not always 
essential." 

There were apparently enough patrician quaestors to account for three 
places each year.’ That left room for seventeen plebeian quaestors. There 
were sixteen places for plebeians at the next stage (ten tribunes and six 
aediles). In itself that gave little scope for competition.* But the tribunate 


t For non-quaestors among vigintiviri, (78/424), see Appendix 2. Thirty-two percent of elected 
quaestors were not vigintiviri (161/500). 

* See Birley 20002: 106-10. Mommsen noted this possibility, but did not envisage that there were 
many non-vigintiviri (DP II: 217 with 201 n. 3). 

? 76/500 * 20 = 3.04 on present figures. Five of the patricians (n-81) did not reach the quaestorship. 

Patricians were excused these posts. The tribunate or aedileship followed a year after the 

quaestorship held at twenty-five (Birley 2005: 4), too short a time for significant shrinkage due 

to mortality (cf. n. 10 ). 
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evidently out-ranked the aedileship by this time, making it the preferred 
choice.’ In one letter Pliny says he is now canvassing for Erucius Clarus as 
candidate for the tribunate. He has also canvassed for Junius Avitus, who 
has been elected aedile. And he describes legislation just introduced which 
banned candidates from all forms of electoral bribery.^ Competition for 
elected office was clearly no charade, even where the number eligible 
remained close to the number of places. 

At the next stage, the praetorship, there were eighteen posts for 
most of the period (Chapter 8, n. 2). Patricians again account for 
three places, now leaving room for fifteen plebeians. A hierarchy 
evidently existed among the praetorships. Although the inscriptions 
rarely identify such details, the praetor urbanus retained his early 
importance." Patricians usually held the urban or tutelary praetorships 
in the few cases where details are given, implying that these posts had 
primacy.’ These differences would again create competition, even 
though there were normally enough praetorships for almost all holders 
of the previous posts. ^ But appointment depended on the Emperor 
(Chapter 1, nn. 33-4). 

Competition of course became fiercest with the consulship, with its 
greater prestige and fewer places. The number of consulships tended to 
grow, but remained well below the number of praetorships." Appointment 
again depended on the Emperor. 


5 See also n. 42. The database shows sixteen men adlected ‘inter tribunicios’, with an average career 
score of 9.0. The five adlected ‘inter aedilicios’ have a score of 7.8. For the tribunate, Niccolini 1932. 
For evasiveness about recording the aedileship, see Chapter 8, Section 8.2.2. See also Table 3.4. 
Ep. 2.9.2; 8.23; 6.19; 3.20; 6.6. 

Patricians make up 70 of the 427 praetors (70/427 * 18 = 2.95). This excludes men adlected ‘inter 
praetorios' (Table 3.5 note). 

Pomponius, Dig. 1.2.2.32; this is the named praetorship seen most frequently (ZLS III: 396). See 
Table 3.5. 

Six in each case, out of fifteen named praetorships held by patricians. 

Mortality has some bearing, although marginal in these age-cohorts. Scheidel provides some 
nuanced figures for the number eligible, allowing for age-specific mortality (quaestor 18.12 
plebeians, aedile/tribune 17.46, praetor 17.0; but the present reckoning for patricians would 
modify the starting points here; Scheidel 1999: 260, table 3). However, this changes very little, 
because the competition did not mainly depend on the exact shortfall in the number of vacancies. 
The clear indications of competition, especially from Pliny (n. 6), do not support the view that ‘by 
the mid-second century competition for offices other than the consulate must have ceased to exist” 
(Scheidel 1999: 260). 

The 2 annual ordinarii here total 56 tenures — that is, 28 years of holders. All consulship tenures 
(including 22 iterations) total 270. Thus, ro consulships per year can be taken as a rough 
average (270/28 - 9.6). Adding imperial tenures would increase the figure only slightly. 
Scheidel's estimate by another route also gave an average of 9.6, for a shorter period (Scheidel 
1999: 260 n. 12). 
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3.1.2 A Special Case: The Candidati 


A few senators were singled out as candidati of the Emperor in tribunate, 
aedileship or praetorship.'* But although this practice went back to the 
beginning of the Principate, inscriptions rarely mention it before Trajan.” 
Candidati had a definite social advantage overall, but their advantage in 
career terms turns out to have been quite slight (Table 3.1). In fact, being 
candidatus seems to be essentially a mark of privilege with little practical 
meaning. But it still had prestige:'* a candidatus who became legate to 
a proconsul usually served in one of the grandest provinces.” 


Table 3.1 Candidati and non-candidati in Periods 2-3 











Candidati Control sample 
Mean social score 5.1 3.7 
Mean career score 9.0 8.7 
Patricians 2996 996 
Periods 2-3 2-3 
Net sample 72 275 








Note: Percentages refer to the sample totals. Period 1 is omitted because 
of lack of evidence, as are fledgling careers which did not reach the 
tribunate or aedileship. ‘Quaestores candidati’ are omitted unless also 
candidati for other offices (see Table 3.3 note). 


3.13 Two Ornamental Posts 


The sevir equitum Romanorum and praefectus (urbi) feriarum Latinarum 
were both very junior honorific positions. The six seviri rode at the head of 
hundreds of equites in the annual mounted parade in Rome." And when 
Rome's magistrates briefly abandoned Rome to preside over the Latin 


S 


Cf. Brassloff 1905. For ambiguity about quaestores candidati, see Table 3.3 note. 

The Period 1 sample presumably includes unidentified candidati. The early epigraphic cases here 
date from Nero and Vespasian (nos. 401 and 182). Quaestores candidati fall outside the present 
working sample (Table 3.3 note). 

Being made candidatus was not a matter of course, even for patricians (cf. Birley 1981: 13-14, and 
Chastagnol 1992: 158). The patrician candidati in Table 3.1 make up less than half the patrician total 
from Periods 2 and 3 (20/56 or 36%). For imperial support which fell short of making a man 
candidatus, HA Sev. 3.3. 

Fourteen out of eighteen candidati in named provinces served in Africa or Asia. 

They included the younger Pliny (no. 288). For some reason the sevirate also occasionally went to older 
senators, usually viocuri, who had already been quaestor (nos. 141, 508) or even praetor (nos. 162, 172). 
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Table 3.2 Seviri and praefecti 











Seviri and praefecti Control sample 
Social score 5.0 4.0 
Career score TT 7.8 
Major priests 35% (40) 19% (86) 
Candidati 21% (24) 16% (70) 
Total HA 443 








Note: Seviri and praefecti urbi feriarum Latinarum are combined here because 
there are only fifteen praefecti who were not also seviri. The proportion of 
seviri varies little between vigintivir colleges: monetales 24% (19/79); iudices 
23% (44/192); viocuri 19% (14/72); capitales 21% (9/43). 


Games on the Alban Mount, they left a young praefectus urbi feriarum 
Latinarum in nominal charge during their absence." 

Only one-third or so of future senators could hope to hold one of these 
posts." A relatively high proportion were also priests or candidatus. 
Nevertheless, these posts did not help the main career significantly, despite 
their aristocratic character (Table 3.2). 


3.1.4 Financial Hurdles 


The senatorial class was an economic as well as a social elite.” Nevertheless, the 
financial demands of the standard career could seem quite heavy.” Fronto 
wrote of his contemporary Gavius Clarus that despite rather modest means, he 
was able to discharge the duties of aedile, tribune and praetor, thanks to a grant 
from Antoninus Pius. He later refunded the money to the fiscus." Trajan is 
said to have given his nephew Hadrian HS 2 million for his praetorian games.” 
Similarly, Severus Alexander paid the expenses of Cassius Dio’s consulship.” 


7 Normally appointed from ‘youths of the high aristocracy’ (Syme RP IV: 153; Tac.Ann. 6.17); 11 of the 
present 20 holders were patrician. Not to be confused with the very senior praefectus urbi (see 
Chapter 2, n. 51). Fora list which also includes material from incomplete careers, see Panciera 1972/3. 

® And holding both posts was rare, one exception being Hadrian, the future Emperor (no. 18; also nos. 
195, 292, 402, 541). 

? Cf. Duncan-Jones 1982: 4-5 and 18 n. 7 and n. 4; Tac.Ann. 2.33. 

22 Senatorial salaries apply only to provincial posts in the Maecenas speech (Dio 52.23; cf. Duncan- 
Jones 1994: 37-8). Equestrian consiliarii were salaried, but not their senatorial colleagues 
(Mommsen DP V: 282 and 221). 

' Fronto, ad Verum 2.7.5-6; van den Hout, pp. 127-8. The Emperors occasionally supplemented the 
incomes of needy but deserving senators (Chapter 1, n. 7). Maecenas commends this practice 
to Augustus (Dio 52.19.2). 

? HA Had.5.8. ™ Dio 80.5.1. 
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Magistrates faced with the cost of games could also expect contributions from 
highly placed friends and well-wishers.** But the underlying problem could be 
lack of ready cash as much as lack of resources. Many of the wealthy tied up 
their assets in land, overspent on social display, and lived mainly on credit, as 
the Tiberian financial crisis seems to show.” 

In Epictetus’s disenchanted view, the consul’s duties mainly consisted of 
giving circus games, distributing basket-lunches, employing twelve lictors, 
and hearing a few legal cases."^ The high cost of games could even be 
a deterrent to being consul. Under Nero, some consuls chose not to serve 
the whole year because the increase to twenty-four Circus races had made 
things too expensive." And one thrifty praetor, faced with exorbitant costs, 
even economised by substituting dogs for race-horses.”® 

Pliny, who gives our only rounded portrait of the senatorial milieu, was an 
extremely lavish benefactor, and more than well-to-do. As a wealthy senator 
he could effectively ignore the financial liabilities of holding office.” He even 
looked forward with relish to the ‘spectaculum’ that he would give as consul, 
when he would ride in his chariot before the eyes of the Emperor.? 
Nevertheless, the competitive outlays which Pliny made light of could easily 
be difficult for those who were financially insecure or over-stretched.^ That 
probably explains some of the careers that seem to end prematurely, and may 
sometimes account for reluctance to accept senatorial rank.** 


3.2 The Cursus Posts 


3.2.1 The Quaestorship 


The sample includes 500 quaestors, representing 25 year-cohorts of 20 men 
(Table 3.1).? There were 4 distinct groups, but only 3 clearly emerge in 


Seneca, de ben. 2.21.5—6. 

Duncan-Jones 1994: 24. Senatorial rank is described as a ‘dignitas sumptuosa' (Pliny. 2.4. Ep. 3). 
4.10.21. The consul ordinarius also had ritual duties, making State sacrifices in Rome, Lavinium and 
on the Alban Mount (Scheid 2007: 129-30). For meal provision, see Duncan-Jones 2008: 138 n. 1. 
^/ Dio 60.27.1-2. Circus-racing was so costly that the Maecenas speech recommended (without 
success) that it be banned in all cities outside Rome (Dio 52.30.7-8). 

Dio 61.6.2; 61.8.2. — ? Ep. 2.4.3; Duncan-Jones 1982: 18-9. 

Pan. 92.4—5. Pliny's only mention of his praetorian games is neutral (Ep. 7.11.4). 

The exultant remark ‘io, io, liber ad te venio' from Caecilius Classicus, the corrupt proconsul of Baetica, 
serves as a reminder that senators could get a long way into debt (‘hurrah, hurrah, I am coming to you 
a free man’). This intercepted letter to his mistress continues: ‘iam sestertium quadragiens redegi parte 
vendita Baeticorum’ (‘I have made four million sesterces by selling up the Baetici’) (Pliny Ep. 3.9.13). 
Sherwin-White 1966: 118—9; Talbert 1984: 77-8. See Section 9.5, p. 103. 

A further 11 were adlected (Table 3.1, note), which meant that they entered the ranks of ex-quaestors 
in the Senate without holding the office. The quaestorship is very occasionally missing from the early 
stages of a career, possibly through engraving errors, as Mommsen suggested (.DP II: 200 n. 1). 
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career inscriptions, and the fourth group is almost never named, despite its 
size and prestige.” 

The total amounts to 25 year-cohorts overall (500/20), but quaestors of 
the Emperor are over-represented, with 31 year-cohorts, and provincial 
quaestors are under-represented with 15.? Another major category, con- 
sular quaestors, is almost never identified as such.” But these shortfalls 
must be offset by the mass of unidentified quaestors (Table 3.5, line 5), 
leaving the high number of Imperial quaestors as the main anomaly. 

The Emperor's quaestors were socially far above the rest, with a score 
of 5.5, while urban and provincial quaestors were on a par (3.5). In career 
terms, the only significant variant is the higher score for quaestors of the 
Emperor (Table 3.3.A, final column). Quaestors of the Emperor were 
along way behind their colleagues in terms of civil posts in Italy, and, like 
the other Rome-based quaestors, they held relatively few praetorian 
legateships (Table 3.3.B, lines 6 and 7). But they were far ahead when it 
came to the consulship (line 8). However, holding one quaestorship 
rather than another affected access to the consular legateships much less 


(col. 4). 


3.2.2. Tribunes and Aediles 


Internal hierarchies continued on the next rung of the ladder. The highest 
aedile, the curule, has the same social score as the tribunes, but evidently 
stood higher than the plebeian aedile Cerialis, who in turn out-ranked the 
simple plebeian aedile (Table 3.4).’? Although aediles took precedence over 
tribunes under the Republic, the tribunate was clearly preferred in the 


34 See Table 3.3, lines 2 and 5, with n. 4. 

# The 11 adlecti are separate from the functioning magistrates (Table 3.3 note). 

36 If 4 quaestors of the Emperor account for 124 cases, the 4 consular quaestors should have 
a comparable total, instead of the 4 seen in Table 3.3. Therefore most of them must belong to the 
unspecified category, which includes patricians in significant numbers (Table 3.3, line 5). For 
consular quaestors, see Pliny Æp. 4.15, to Minicius Fundanus, who Pliny expected to be appointed 
consul ordinarius. As Sherwin-White notes ad loc., the choice of quaestors must have lain with the 
consules ordinarii, and their appointees then served the suffect consuls later in the year. 

With quaestors of the Emperor, the excess is 24 for the 6 additional year-cohorts (see Table 2.1). 
The urban quaestors, with 54 members, make up 27 year-cohorts, slightly above target. They often 
became aedile (43%, against 17% for other quaestors; 24/56 and 63/444). 

Brassloff believed that the viocuri and capitales were not quaestors of the Emperor before Severus 
Alexander (1905: 68). But this is not definite, as the viocurus Sex.Appius Severus was quaestor of 
Titus (ILS 1003-4; no. 113). 

Brassloff's suggestion that the curule post was closed to capitales is not substantiated (see nos. 120 
and 302; Brassloff 1910: 121). Dio states that Caesar designated two aediles as patrician, but this 
reform was evidently abandoned (no patrician curules appear here; Dio 43.51.3). 
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Table 3.3 Quaestorships 








A. QUAESTORSHIP STATISTICS 





N Strength Social score Career score 
I. Quaestors of the Emperor 124 4 5.5 9.0 
2. Consular quaestors 4 4 = - 
3. Urban quaestors 54 2 3.5 8.2 
4. Provincial quaestors ISI IO 3.5 8.0 
5. Unspecified (etc.) 167 - 4.0 7.9 
Total 500 20 - - 





B. THE QUAESTORSHIP AND LATER POSTS 








Road curator/ Legate Consul Legate 
Turidicus (praet.) (consular) 
6. Quaesors of the Emperor 15% (18) 16% (20) 64% (79) 23% (29) 
7. Urban quaestors 28% (15) 20% (11) 43% (23) 20% (11) 
8. Provincial quaestors 28% (42) 32% (48) 43% (65) 17% (26) 








Note: A further 11 senators were adlected inter quaestoricios. For the number of posts, see 
Eck 1996: 88 n. 78. Quaestores Caesaris/Augusti and quaestores candidati (line 1) are taken 
as descriptions of the same post (following Birley 1981: 13 n. 15). This is (A) because the 
expressions are sometimes combined (as in ZLS 1061); (B) because a ‘q.candidatus Augg. in 
one inscription may become a 'q.Augusti' in another (ILS 1104 and CIL X 3724; also ILS 
1061 and 1029); and (C) because the quaestor Augusti is seen in the first century, but not in 
the third; and there would otherwise be no quaestors of the Emperor in the third century. ^? 
'The social composition remains essentially stable, with patricians making up 3696 of 
quaestores Augusti and 39% of quaestores candidati (24/67 and 22/57). The mean social 
scores are also very close (5.5 and 5.4).* 


Principate.** The curule aediles were the recognised source of commercial 
law, and ruled on disputes in the slave markets.“ Their magistracy was even 
grand enough to be bestowed on the young Marcellus.^* But no aedileship is 


4° The latest dateable quaestor Augusti seems to be the patrician Valerius Messalla 2, who was 
‘quaestor Augustorum’ in 176/80 under Marcus and Commodus (no. 353; not available to 
Cébeillac 1972, who places the last occurrence under Antoninus Pius, p. 7). By the mid-Severan 
period, the Emperor's quaestors, charged with reading out his letters in the Senate, were called 
‘candidati principis’ (or simply ‘quaestores candidati’ in inscriptions); Ulpian, Dig. 1.13.1.2-4. 

*' Eleven men in the quaestor sample began in the militiae. The three Rome quaestors who also served 
in the provinces are counted under their Rome offices. The single quaestor aerarii is included in 
line 5. 

# See n. 5. For the Republic, Cicero Phil. 13.26—7 and Mommsen DP. IV: 174. See also Chapter 8 and 
n. 10 in that chapter. 

® Dig. 21.1.1-65. The post was patrician in the early Republic (Mommsen DP. IV: 174). 

# Together with the pontificate, Tac.Ann. 1.3.1. Another conspicuous holder was M. Caelius Rufus, 
curule aedile in 50 BC, who badgered Cicero to find panthers for his games (Broughton 1951, 
II: 248). 
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Table 3.4 Tribunes and aediles 








Social Candidati Career 





score (96) score Sample 
I. Tribunus plebis 3:7 20% (48) 8.5 243 
2. Curule aedile 3.8 16% (s) 8.1 32 
3. Aedilis Cerialis 3.0 - 7.9 24 
4. Plebeian aedile 27 7% (1) 9.1 IS 





5. All aediles 33 9% (8) 8.2 89 


Note: Social scores are lower than in Tables 3.1 and 3.3 because patricians did 
not hold these posts. Line 5 also includes 18 aediles not identified by title. 
A further 13 senators were adlected inter tribunicios and 5 inter aedilicios. 


well represented here, and even the curules produce only 16 year-cohorts.* 
The lesser posts bring the social score down to 3.5, below the tribunate. For 
some reason, the aedilis Cerialis, introduced by Caesar with corn-supply 
duties, very rarely became prefect of the corn dole.*® 


3.2.3 Praetors 


The named praetorships are thinly attested, but there are enough cases to 
indicate internal hierarchies (Table 3.5). The praetor tutelarius emerges as 
socially privileged, with the praetor peregrinus a long way behind (5.1 and 
3.0). The praetor urbanus falls in between, with a score of 4.3. The named 
praetors as a whole out perform other praetors in their career scores (9.7 and 
8.8). These differences almost certainly led to electoral battles. Access to the 
consulship also showed the named praetors with a clear advantage (Table 3.8). 


3.2.4 The Career Impact of Praetorian Posts 


Holding additional posts at praetorian level noticeably improved a man's 
career prospects, and in general the more there were, the greater the long-term 


55 The number willing to name their post in full shrinks as the social rating declines (Table 3.4, cols. 1 
and 4). A target of 24 year-cohorts would require 48 individuals in each category of aedile 
(Chapter 8, Table 8.1). But the curules have only 32, the Ceriales 24 and the plebeians 15. Another 
13 are aedile (unspecified), probably Ceriales or plebeian. But that still gives an average of 26, less 
than the curule total. 

^$ Mommsen DP. IV: 173 and n. 3. Fifteen percent of the curule and plebeian aediles did hold this post 
(7/47)). Former Ceriales for their part held 4 treasury prefectures, and in one case the post of 
praefectus Miniciae (nos. 16, 245, 263, 405, 473). For Caesar, see Dig. 1.2.2.32 and Dio 43.51.35. 
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Table 3.5 Praetors 











Social Candidati Career 

score (%) score Sample 
Praetor urbanus 43 21% (4) 10.3 19 
Praetor peregrinus 3.0 6% (1) 9.5 16 
Praetor tutelarius 5.1 60% (6) 9.9 II 
Other named praetors 4.6 27% (4) 8.5 15 
Un-named praetors 4.0 9% (31) 8.8 363 





Note: A further 17 senators were adlected ‘inter praetorios'. The small samples for other 
named praetorships such as fideicommissarius are included in line 4. The praetor 
tutelarius was introduced by Marcus Aurelius. Evidence for the praetor peregrinus seems 
to end with the edict of Caracalla in 212.7 The candidati exclude the cases where the 
term quaestor candidatus is taken to be a substitute for quaestor Caesaris (see Table 3.1 
note). 


benefit (Table 3.6). Ideally, two or three posts were needed, and these could 
give substantial advantages in career terms (Table 3.6, col.1).** There were six 
main types of praetorian post, apart from the proconsulships, which were 
filled by ballot. The provincial posts were the legionary legateships and 
legateships of the Emperor's praetorian provinces. One or other occurs in 
most careers that include any praetorian office. The ‘home’ posts were the 
treasury prefectures (aerarium Saturni and aerarium militare); the corn pre- 
fectures in Rome; the curatorships of Italian roads; and the iuridicus posts, 
usually in Italy. 

The benefit of accumulating praetorian posts emerges again in the 
career outcomes of future consuls. ‘Fast track’ careers become visible 
where praetors held no further office before their consulship. But that 
did not noticeably help their performance as consulars, and their 
average career score is relatively low (Table 3.7, line 1). Holding two 
or three praetorian posts remained optimal. Ex-consuls with four or 
more praetorian posts lagged slightly, with a career score of 10.8. But 
they were probably older, with most praetorian posts occupying three 
years. ^? 

Thus the Emperor apparently took into account praetorian experience, 
much of it military, when conferring consulships and consular posts. 


47 Caracalla, Jolowicz 1952: 340; Marcus Aurelius, ibid., 414, 416 (HA M. Ant. 10.11; ILS 1118-9). 
^* Birley 1988: 122 suggests two posts as the optimum, with a decline at higher levels. 
4 Cf. Dio 52.23.2. 
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Table 3.6 The career impact of praetorian posts (plebeian 











senators) 
Average Average 
Praetorian career social Sample Consuls 
postings score score (N) (%) 
o 8.6 3.6 56 29 (52%) 
I 8.6 3.6 83 33 (40%) 
2 10.3 3-7 75 55 (73%) 
3 10.6 3.6 56 45 (80%) 
4+ 10.3 3.0 32 26 (81%) 








Note: Based on praetorian senators whose careers continued beyond the 

praetorship. Patricians are omitted because they did not normally hold the 
treasury or the grain prefectures. The posts included are legionary legate, 
legate of an Imperial praetorian province, treasury prefect, grain prefect, 


road curator and iuridicus. The proconsulship, filled by ballot, is not 
counted as a qualifying post, although some of those here were also 


proconsul. 


Table 3.7 The impact of praetorian posts on the careers of 


future consuls 











Average Average 

Praetorian career social Sample 
postings score score (N) 

o 10.2 3.9 29 

I ILO 3.5 33 

2 1.4 4.0 55 

3 1.4 3.6 45 

4 (+) 10.8 3.2 26 





Note: Patricians are omitted (see Table 3.6 note). The exclusion of men 
who did not reach the consulship raises the average career score. 
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Experience may have been valued for its own sake. Career score and social 
score both reach a peak at 2 or 3 praetorian posts, suggesting an optimum at 
this point (Tables 3.6 and 3.7).’° On average, men with the most praetorian 


posts have a slightly lower social score. 


5° Thus, in obtaining two praetorian posts (as prefect of the two treasuries in turn), Pliny achieved 
ideal qualifications for further advancement (also Syme, 1958: 656). See also n. 57. For Pliny’s career 


as a whole, Birley 2000b. 
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3.2.5 Access to the Consulship 


The picture of hierarchy is seen again in access to the consulship 
(Table 3.8). Most junior posts provided only limited access, but being 
quaestor of the Emperor gave quite a strong chance of being consul. 
The small gap between tribune and aedile predictably favoured the tri- 
bunes. And the holders of named praetorships produced a higher percen- 
tage of consuls than other praetors (Table 3.8). 


Table 3.8 Junior posts and the consulship 











Consuls Percent Total 

Quaestor of the 79 65 124 
Emperor 

Other quaestors 161 43 378 
Tribunus plebis 120 49 243 
Aedile 39 44 89 
Praetor (named) 39 64 61 
Other praetors 197 54 363 








Note: Men adlected inter quaestorios are omitted from the quaestor 
totals. 


There were clear dividing lines between the two grades of consul. 
On average, ordinarii outdid suffects by a wide margin in their social 
scores, and their careers went substantially further. Proportionately more 
of them hold consular legateships, and they held almost twice as many 
major priesthoods (Table 3.9). 


3.2.6 Consular Curatorships 


The curatorial posts after the consulship were exalted and few. Based in 
Rome, they fell into two groups, consisting of ‘hydraulic’ posts, concerned 
with rivers and aqueducts, and ‘building’ posts, with responsibility for 
temples and public works.” 

The first category contains the curator alvei Tiberis, responsible for the 
Tiber and its banks, and the curator aquarum, who managed the 


* By the mid-fourth century, the two ‘hydraulic’ posts and the buildings post could be combined in 
one career (ILS 1223-5). Occasionally, consulars could also hold curatorships of the grander roads in 
Italy, as with Cornutus Tertullus and the via Aemilia (Pliny Ep. 5.14.1; ZLS 1024 and no. 473). 
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Table 3.9 Grades of consul 











Career Social Sample Consular Major 
Consulship score score (N) legate priest 
Ordinarius 12.7 5.8 54 25 (46%) 36 (67%) 
Suffect 10.7 4.1 194 72 (37%) 67 (35%) 








Note: Columns 1 and 2 show average scores. The 248 consuls held 270 consulships, 
including 22 iterations (see n. 11). 


aqueducts. The Tiber post is found throughout the Principate. But the 
curator aquarum vanishes at the start of the second century, only to re- 
emerge in the Severan period, when he is sometimes also responsible for the 
corn dole as praefectus Miniciae.” In the third century one man might 
hold the hydraulic posts in succession, with the Tiber post first.” 

The building posts could be spelt out as 'aedium sacrarum et operum 
locorumque publicorum' or as ‘operum publicorum et aedium 
sacrarum”.* But more often only one or other title (‘aedium’ or ‘operum’) 
is given. They are treated here as a single category.” 

Despite similar career outcomes, holders of the hydraulic posts were 
ahead of their buildings colleagues on other counts (Table 3.10). 
In career terms, both groups clearly outdo the control sample of con- 
sulars, and that is also true of their access to major priesthoods. 
The social scores are much closer, with only the hydraulic group show- 
ing a clear advantage. 

The consular curatorships have been viewed as mainly honorific, or 
even as a form of ‘paid leave’, and were possibly sometimes combined 
with other posts." But rarity gave these posts considerable prestige 
value, and curators enjoyed obvious advantages in career and status 
terms.” 


* Le Gall 1953 (Tiber); Leonardi 2013 (Tiber); Bruun 1991 (pre-Severan curatores aquarum); Pflaum 
1981: 93-8 (curatores aquarum and praefecti Miniciae). 

5 No. 139 (LS 1182), where they are separated by a governorship; and nos. 33 and 138 (ZLS 1186). 

54 ILS 8971 and 1061. 

5 See Kolb 1993, and Palma 1980: 220-31. The longer version is usually earlier. 

56 ‘Paid leave’: Birley 1988: 87; Syme RP IV: 34. Bruun 1991: 183-7. Nevertheless, payment is unlikely 
(see n. 20). Frontinus's treatise on aqueducts implies that these posts were not mere sinecures. 
The Tiber post was held for perhaps two years; Syme RP V: 583. 

57 Pliny's Tiber post, like his augurate, shows him in the very highest echelon of career senators 
(no. 288). 
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Table 3.10 Consular curatorships 

Hydraulic % Buildings % Control % 

posts posts sample 
Sample 20 100 24 100 202 100 
Social score 5.1 - 4.5 - 4.5 - 
Career score 12.6 — 12.2 - 10.8 - 
Ordinarii 7 35 5 21 42 21 
Major 12 60 I2 so 78 39 


priesthoods 








Note: The control sample consists of consular senators who did not hold either curatorship, 
excluding two consular road-curators. 


3.3 Conclusion: The Stay-at-Home Career 


The government had so many outside commitments that relatively few 
careers were based exclusively in Rome. The exceptions tend to suggest 
privilege, supported by their higher social score and easy access to grand 
priesthoods (Table 3.11). Moreover, consuls in the “Rome-based’ category 
have a much higher social score than their colleagues without a consulship: 
6.3 compared with 4.1. In the external group, this gap is much less.” 
Remaining in Rome hindered later promotion, which generally involved 


Table 3.11 Rome-Based careers 








Careers with external 


5 N = 36 an 





Rome only posts below consular level 

Career score 6.8 8.2 

Social score 4.9 4.0 

Consuls 38% (36) 47% (212) 

Patricians 39% (33) 9% (42) 

Major priest 31% (29) 21% (94) 

Provincials 24% (23) 36% (159) 

Total 95 447 








Note: Based on careers with a score of 2 or more (Appendix 1B). 
The posts outside Rome are: 1. military tribune; 2. provincial 
quaestor; 3. proconsul’s legate; 4. junior proconsul; 5. legionary 
legate; 6. legate of praetorian province; 7. curator viarum; 


8. iuridicus. 


ds9.  ?? Consuls 4.2, colleagues 3.6. 
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Table 3.12 Quaestors of the Emperor 











Rome-based careers Careers that include 

(quaestor-consul) external posts 
Suffect consul 39% (15) 41% (34) 
Ordinarius 2196 (8) 26% (22) 





B.POST-CONSULAR OFFICE 





Consular curator 3% (1) 2196 (18) 
Consular legate 5% (2) 3096 (25) 
Senior proconsul 16% (6) 21% (18) 
Social score 5.6 5.4 
Total 38 84 








Note: Two quaestors of the Emperor who also held other quaestorships are 
omitted. 


external employment. But patricians still took up the option in some 
numbers, as did provincial senators (Table am." 

Most of the named quaestors in the ‘Rome’ category served the 
Emperor, and had a very high social score of 5.6 (Table 3.12). By contrast, 
the quaestores urbani in this category had an extremely low score of 2.8, 
with only one known consul (n=13). But the urban quaestors who also 
served outside Rome had a relatively normal score of 3.7, and included 23 
consuls (n=41). 

For quaestors of the Emperor, the real differences between the Rome- 
only and the external groups came with the later posts. For the Rome-only 
group, the prospects of being consular curator or consular legate were 
almost negligible, and even the chances of a senior proconsulship were 
probably more limited. Some senators in the ‘Rome’ group may not have 
wanted to serve in distant parts. But that does not explain why they usually 
failed to obtain consular curatorships at Rome (Table 3.12). 


°° The residence and attendance requirements effectively fixed all serving senators in the capital most 
of the time, unless on service elsewhere or specifically dispensed (cf. Chapter 6, n. 14). A majority of 
the provincials in the Rome sample were from Africa or Numidia (14/23). 


CHAPTER 4 


Service Overseas 


4.1 Controlling the Provinces 


Rome's enormous array of provinces, most of them overseas, fell into 
two main groups. One consisted of about ten 'core' provinces in the 
Mediterranean area. These were governed by one-year proconsuls appointed 
by ballot, normally eight ex-praetors and two consulars (Table 4.5 and note). 
But the second group, governed by the Emperor's legates, was larger and 
contained the main garrisons and frontier zones." There were about twenty- 
four of these provinces, again divided between praetorian and consular 
governors.” 

The need for senior men meant that available resources were used very 
fully. Each year the proconsular provinces required ten proconsuls, two of 
them consular, and some seven proconsul's legates, of praetorian rank.’ 
In the Emperor’s provinces the pressure was less, the typical terms being 
three years in consular and two in praetorian provinces.* That still created 
about eight vacancies per year.’ Another important need was for legionary 


* Other significant provinces (Egypt, Mesopotamia and the Mauretanias) went to equestrian governors 
appointed by the Emperor, as did the small Alpine provinces. See Faoro 2011. 

There were (11+11) Imperial provinces under Hadrian and (13413) under Commodus (Eck 2000: 225). 
Totals were slightly lower in the first century and slightly higher in the third. 

The complement of proconsul's legates was actually 14 (Birley 1981: 17), 3 in each of the consular 
provinces of Asia and Africa, with 1 in each praetorian province. But it was possible to hold two or 
more posts in succession. The present average was about 1.24 legateships per holder (161/130). 
Furthermore, about 3896 of these proconsular legates had not held the praetorship, and thus came 
from a more junior level (49/130 in cases where the sequence is clear). Thus, the numbers required fall 
by 1.24 to allow for repeated legateships, and by a further 3896 to remove the legates below praetorian 
rank (14/1.24 * 0.62= 7.0). That leaves the annual praetorian total at 7. (For a larger sample, including 
cases from literary sources and inscriptions outside the present database, see Eck 1974). 

Eck 2000: 231. See also Campbell 1975: 26 and n. 149. Cf. Talbert 1984: 146. For variations in the term 
of office, Alfóldy 1975: 271; for three-year terms in other praetorian posts, 294. 

The initial reckoning being an average of 4 (12/3) per year for consular provinces and 6 (12/2) for 
praetorian, making 10 posts in all. But the number of consular legateships per holder was 1.66 on 
average, which meant fewer new appointees at that level (4/1.66)=2.41. Similarly, the average of 1.12 
praetorian legateships per holder reduced the second total to 5.34 (6/1.12). The resulting aggregate 
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commanders. Their normal term was three years, requiring about seven 
6 
new appointments per year. 


4.2 The Movement of Senators 


Thus, on average about thirty-two ex-praetors were required for provincial 
duty each year. The higher posts of course went to consular senators. But 
to be consul, a man first had to serve as praetor, and there were only 
eighteen praetors per year. Thus, the supply depended on an annual cohort 
of eighteen." 

As a result, many men appointed to the provinces were going out for at 
least the second time since their praetorship, normally to a different post. 
Apparently about three-quarters of the senators of this seniority could 
expect to serve in the provinces; 76 96 show praetorian or consular employ- 
ment there (337/441). And taking earlier provincial service as military 
tribune or quaestor into account, the number of praetors with some 
provincial experience rises to more than four-fifths (380/441, or 86%).? 
Those whose provincial service included posts after the praetorship served 
for about five years, and had a social score of 3.9.'° 


4.3 Proconsular Appointments 


The proconsuls were chosen by ballot, but, ‘in the sortition, little was left 
to chance'." There are various signs of intervention or manipulation.” 


$ See Appendix 3. The initial reckoning is 8 per year (24/3). But an average of 1.17 legionary legateships 
per holder (209/179) reduces the figure to roughly 7 (6.84). 

Chapter 8, n. 2. The occasional adlections of men to praetorian rank might be seen as an attempt to 
increase the supply. But there are only 17 such adlecti to set against 424 praetors in the present 
sample (about 4%). A later development was adlection ‘inter consulares, but that remained 
remarkably rare (see no. 444; CIL VIII 11810; AE 2008, 434; Leunissen 1989: 3 n. 8). For adlections, 
see also Appendix 2, n. 12). 

This total of praetors includes adlecti. The provincial posts include the proconsuls and their legates. 
Even this figure may well be too low, because of missing data. For the deficit of recorded proconsular 
legates and praetorian proconsuls, see Chapter 8, Sections 8.2.3—2.4. Further reconstruction is 
unfortunately impossible, because the missing office-holders may be either known active senators, 
their known but less active colleagues, or unknown individuals whose careers have not survived. 
Five years on median average, for all postings including any provincial posts before the praetorship 
(or 6.1 years on mean average, because of skewing produced by much longer terms for the most 
active senators). 

Syme RP III: 1326 and 1312; Alfôldy 1975: 295; Alfóldy 1977: 119; Hurlet 2006, 71-2. See also Eck 
1972/3 (cf. Talbert 1984: 351-2). For social biassing in the senior proconsulships, see Section 4.4, 
at n. I9. 

See previous note. Talbert 1984: 350—1. Agricola's exclusion from the ballot for the consular province 
‘by invitation” (Agric. 42) shows one of the ways in which it could be manipulated. As a patrician 


x 
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Thus, legates of Africa or Asia who became senior proconsul mostly went 
to the same province as before.” And in the praetorian proconsulships, 
social ratings were distinctly higher in the western provinces, which were 
probably preferred.'* There were other systematic patterns at praetorian 
level. More than one-quarter of the proconsuls of the eastern praetorian 
provinces were eastern provincials, but in the west, easterners were only 
one-tenth.? Concentrating easterners in the east utilised their expertise in 
Greek. About half of the praetorian proconsuls in the east were provincials, 
compared with only 30% in the west." 


4.4 Proconsuls of Asia and Africa 


Governing one of the two grandest civil provinces could be the crowning 
moment of a successful senatorial career. But most of the active senators 
never won this prize, and, despite the ballot, there was obvious biassing 
in the way the post was distributed. For senators who had reached the 
consulship, the chance of a senior proconsulship was about 3796 for 
patricians; for plebeian vigintiviri, about 2796; and for non-vigintiviri, only 
20%." Moreover, consuls had a 34% chance of becoming senior 
proconsul if quaestor in Rome, but only 1496 if they had been provincial 
quaestor. ? 

Asia and Africa were both wealthy, heavily populated, and so big that the 
proconsul was allowed three legates instead of one.” But while Asia 
incorporated Greek kingdoms which retained much of their cultural and 
artistic inheritance, Africa had become a mighty Latin province largely free 
of its Punic past. Governors of Asia would often have to hear their court 


with a major priesthood who had served a double term as consular legate, Agricola's claims were 
almost overwhelming. In the parallels here, four out of five patricians with double terms as consular 
legate (all of them pontifex or augur) went on to govern Asia or Africa (nos. 202, 287, 293, 412). 
Appointments were very occasionally made ‘citra sortem’, outside the ballot (Suet. Galba. 7; cf. 
ILS 969). 

? Twelve out of eighteen legates of Asia or Africa went back to the same province as proconsul, though 

only one was quaestor there as well (Domitius Lucanus, no. 181, the Flavian proconsul of Africa seen 

in ILS 990 and Pliny Ep. 8.18). 

4.0 (n=44) against 3.3 in the East (n=57). 

See also Chapter 6, Section 6.7. Easterners: 28% (16/57) and 10% (4/42). There are suggestions of the 

same contrast among senior proconsuls: Asia, easterners 18% (5/28); Africa 11% (4/38), 

28/57 and 13/44. 7 See also n. 11. 

Patricians 22/59; plebeian vigintiviri 34/124; non-vigintiviri 10/51. 

36/106 and 9/66 respectively. For the quaestorships, see Table 3.3. 

Seven proconsuls of Africa had previously been legate there, while five proconsuls of Asia had been 

legate in Asia (see n. 13). 
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Table 4.1 Plebeian proconsuls of Asia and Africa 











Asia Africa 

Social score 3.6 4.2 
Junior proconsul 9 (50%) 7 (27%) 
Praetorian legate 7 (43%) 13 (52%) 
Consular legate 8 (44%) 17 (68%) 
Major priest 10 (56%) 13 (50%) 
Consular curator 4 (22%) 11 (42%) 
Total 18 25 








Note: The different job categories overlap. Marius Maximus 
and Julius Asper, who were sent to both provinces, are omitted 
here (nos. 240 and 472). 


cases in Greek, whereas Africa, re-modelled by Italian immigration, was 
practically home ground for Latin speakers.” 

Contemporaries did not always see the two proconsulships as on a par, 
despite their obvious similarities. The governorship of Asia seems to have 
been preferred by the most high-ranking patricians. Its patrician pro- 
consuls were all monetales, all held a major priesthood, and most had 
commanded an army as consular legate.” In Africa, by contrast, fewer 
than half of patrician proconsuls were monetales, only half held a major 
priesthood, and only two had been consular legate.” But it was different 
with plebeian governors, where proconsuls of Asia had lower ratings than 
their colleagues in Africa (Table 4.1). Fewer of the Asia men held consular 
legateships, or even Rome curatorships, fewer had governed as praetorian 
legate, and more of them as junior proconsul. 

These results conflict, because Asia stands above Africa among 
patricians, and below it with plebeian governors. The aggregates in the 
database are skewed in favour of Africa, by 37 to 27.°* From what we can 
see, patricians of higher standing preferred Asia, while most others 


* Although Fronto’s correspondence shows him fluent in written Greek, he still anticipated that as 
proconsul of Asia he would need help with Greek correspondence from Alexandrian friends (ad 
Antoninum Pium 8, van den Hout 1999: p. 161). The anecdote of a proconsul of Achaia hoodwinked 
by his Greek-speaking staff showed the pitfalls all too clearly (Philostratus, Apoll. 5.36). For 
immigration to Africa, see Broughton 1929. 

* [n Asia all nine patrician proconsuls were monetalis, while the priests comprised four pontifices, two 
augurs and three quindecemviri; five served as consular legate. 

* Patricians in Africa: monetales: 5/12; priests (including 2 epulones) 6/12; consular legates: 2/12. 

*4 For additional cases involving each province in turn, see Table 4.1 note. For a further three 
proconsuls, the province is unknown. 
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Table 4.2 Provincial quaestors and proconsular legates 








(A) QUAESTORS BY PROVINCE 


Social score (n) 





Africa 4.0 (16) 
Asia 2.8 (12) 
Praetorian provinces (east) 3.7 (66) 
Baetica, Narbonensis 3.5 (19) 
Sicily 2.8 (22) 





(B) PROCONSULAR LEGATES BY PROVINCE 





Social score (n) 





Africa 4.5 (28) 
Asia 3.9 (26) 
Praetorian provinces (east) 3.5 (31) 
Praetorian provinces (west) 3.3(16) 








Note: The eastern praetorian provinces include Lycia/Pamphylia, as well as Achaia, 
Bithynia, Crete, Cyprus and Macedonia. The western provinces are Baetica, Narbonensis 
and Sicily. 


preferred Africa.” Possibly long-standing patronage links gave Asia 
a premium for patricians, while Africa was generally preferred for its 
proximity to Italy and its strong Latin identity." 

The differences are relatively clear-cut, and cannot result from an 
impartial ballot (cf. n. 11). They seem to involve personal choice. Africa's 
high standing is reflected in the slightly higher social rating of its procon- 
suls, and it also emerges at more junior levels.” Africa has the highest social 
score of all proconsular provinces among provincial quaestors. And with 
proconsul’s legates, Africa's score is even higher (Table 4.2).* Overall, this 
suggests that Africa enjoyed primacy among proconsular provinces in the 
eyes of contemporaries. 


* As with Asia, most of the plebeian proconsuls appear to be western: four from the east, nine from 
western provinces, and thirteen others Italian (or presumed so). 

26 C£. Syme RPIII: 1326: [In] Asia, various links or affinities appear to operate, and a hereditary trend’. 
For allocations between the two provinces explained by suitability rather than preference, cf. Alféldy 
1975: 296. Easterners were of course more often appointed to Asia (see Table 6.10). 

?7 The social scores for all consular proconsuls (omitting the shared cases in n. 24) are: Africa 5.1 (n=38) 
and Asia 4.7 (n=27). See also Table 4.1, showing a greater difference among plebeians. 

?* In terms of major priesthoods, Africa and Asia (both with quotients of 50% or above) remain in 
a different league from the praetorian proconsular provinces, where the figure is barely 10% (10/105, 
omitting any overlap with the senior proconsulships) 
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4.5 Some Career Implications 


4.5.1 Provincial Quaestors and Proconsular Legates 


The most important provincial posts were military, but the civil posts 
could also affect later careers. Service as a provincial quaestor gave 
a strong chance of becoming a proconsular legate (Table 4.3; see also 
Section 3.2.1 and Table 3.3). But this legateship was ambivalent. It was 
sometimes held by very junior senators chosen by the proconsul, and was 
hardly needed for a successful career.” There was also a definite consular/ 
praetorian divide, with many fewer provincial quaestors among the 
legates in consular provinces, where social ratings and career scores 
were also higher (Table 4.3). 

Most proconsuls of praetorian provinces seem to have served as 
provincial quaestor, though there was very little regional continuity.*° 
But provincial quaestors are much rarer among proconsuls of the 
consular provinces." That reinforces the division between the two 
grades of province, again implying that the provincial quaestorship 
was fairly modest. 


Table 4.3 Proconsular legates 











Legates of praetorian Legates of consular 
provinces provinces 
Provincial quaestors 25/41 (61%) 16/54 (30%) 
Career score AT 9.4 
Social score 32 4.2 








Note: Based on single provincial quaestorships and single provincial legate- 
ships. For a larger sample of provincial quaestors, see Table 4.2 (A). 


^? About 38% of the legates had not yet been praetor (see n. 3; see also Thomasson 1991: 
122-43). A handful had not even served as quaestor, but their group was socially top-heavy, 
suggesting a concession for the most privileged (list in Dondin-Payre 1978; nos. 15, 352, 367 
and (probably) 457 in Appendix 7 are patrician; no. 254 is candidatus, augur and proconsul; 
see also no. 197). 

?? Fifty of the seventy-seven praetorian proconsuls with identifiable quaestorships (see next note). 
A proconsul rarely governed the province where he had been quaestor (for exceptions in Bithynia, 
Cyprus and Sicily, see nos. 282, 151 and 482). 

3! Praetorian provinces 65% (50/77); consular provinces 23% (10/44). The totals are limited to 
identified quaestorships. 
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4.5.2 Praetorian Proconsuls 


About half the identified praetorian proconsuls are recorded as consul 
(Table 4.4).?^ But they still held many more of the other praetorian 
posts than non-proconsuls (Table 4.4, cols. 1 and 2).? Thus, the pro- 
consulship itself does not look like a substitute for these other posts. 
In fact, its holders have a slightly lower career score than other consuls 
(10.7, against 11.3). On the other hand, the proconsuls who did not reach 
the consulship held few of the other praetorian posts, and these seem to 
have helped promotion much more than the proconsulship itself 
(Table 4.4, col. 3). 

Under-representation of praetorian proconsuls can complicate inter- 
pretation (Chapter 8, Section 8.2.3). The provincial totals all fall short of 
the expected number, and this reaches an extreme with certain provinces 
(Table 4.5).** It has been said that ‘the provinces of the Senate are in 
minor esteem. They will seldom see (the man in the service of Caesar) 
again after the quaestorship until (as) a senior consular he qualifies for 
Asia or Africa." Prosecutions of dishonest proconsuls, like those 


Table 4.4 The impact of the praetorian proconsulship on future consuls 











Proconsuland consul Consul only Proconsul only 
Other praetorian 2.4 L4 o.8 
posts 
Career score 10.7 IL3 7.2 
Social score 3.7 4.8 3.4 
Sample 64 184 58 








Note: Based on averages. 


3 For the provinces in question, see Chapter 8;.n. 11. 

9 Between them, the proconsuls in question held 31 prefectures at praetorian level, 25 posts as 
road-curator, and 12 iuridicus posts (against 26, 37 and 21 of these posts for other consuls). 
As military posts, they held 45 legionary legateships and 35 legate-governor posts (against 98 and 
78 for other consuls). 

** The provinces significantly under-represented in Table 4.5 are Bithynia, Cyprus and Sardinia. 
The target calculated in Table 8.1 is 24 years, thus an expected total of 24 proconsuls per 
province. The quaestorship totals provide a different hierarchy, but again show Achaia and 
Macedonia with relatively high scores (Sicily 22, Achaia 18, Macedonia and Bithynia 14, 
Narbonensis ro, Baetica, Crete and Cyprus 9, Lycia 2). 

5 Syme 1958: 67. 
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Table 4.5 Representation of praetorian proconsuls by 











province 

Total Percentage 
Narbonensis 16 I3 
Achaia IS 12 
Macedonla IS 12 
Baetica 14 II 
Sicily 12 IO 
Crete 12 IO 
Bithynia 5 4 
Cyprus 5 4 
Lycia-Pamphylia 5 4 
Sardinia 3 I 
Unknown 21 17 
TOTAL 122 








Note: Eck allows roughly 300 years of proconsuls of Baetica, 
Narbonensis, Sicily, Crete and Cyprus, 270 of Achaia, 230 of 
Macedonia, 200 of Pontus-Bithynia, and about 100 each of 
Lycia-Pamphylia and Sardinia (Chapter 8, n. 11). See also n. 34. 


described by Pliny, could give their post a bad name.’ And there were 
intermittent pressures to substitute direct appointees for the proconsuls 
chosen by ballot.*” 

Nevertheless, the praetorian proconsulship, officially dependent on the 
ballot, seems to have been ‘career-neutral’, rather than an obstacle to 
success. The praetorian proconsuls as a group were certainly not second- 
class senators." One-third became legates and governed praetorian pro- 
vinces of the Emperor, while one-sixth went on to govern his consular 
provinces.” And an analysis of future consuls shows that a higher 


36 List in Talbert 1984: 506-10. Pliny's letter praising Calestrius Tiro for his work as proconsul of 
Baetica might seem condescending. Tiro was Pliny's close contemporary, and they had served 
together as quaestor Augusti. But Tiro was still toiling at this intermediate level, which Pliny 
happened to miss, when Pliny was already a grand consular (£p. 9.5; 7.16). 

For an abortive proposal under Tiberius, Tac.Ann. 3.69. Occasionally substitution did take place, 
when a proconsular province was transferred to special appointees (as with Pliny's command in 
Bithynia, which later passed to his friend Cornutus Tertullus). 

And normally only eight out of eighteen praetors could hold these posts. Exclusion from the ballot 
was regarded as a significant punishment (Pliny, Ep. 2.12.2-3). In the case of the fourteen or so 
proconsul’s legates, a majority of senators could expect to hold this post, even if a few went out more 
than once (see n. 3). 

Praetorian: 40/122 or 3396. Consular: 20/122 or 1696. Nine of these cases overlap. Fifty-five of the 
proconsuls commanded legions. 
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Table 4.6 Praetorian proconsuls in the Emperor service (future consuls) 











Praetorian 
proconsul and 
consul Consul not praetorian proconsul 
Praetorian governor 47% (30/64) 35% (69/184) 
Social score 3.2 4.0 
Consular governor 33% (21/64) 41% (76/184) 
Social score 4.0 3.7 








proportion of proconsuls became praetorian legate-governor than other 
consuls. They only fell behind when it came to the high consular appoint- 
ments (Table 4.6). Thus, the praetorian proconsulship did not disqualify 
its holders from the Emperor's service.*° 


4.6 Conclusion 


At five years or more, the average stint in the provinces for senators was 
fairly long." To some extent this was because Rome now had so many 
possessions. But retaining senators rather than using equestrians (as, for 
example, in Egypt) perhaps compensated for the fact that the Senate was 
no longer the ruler of Rome.** Balloting for the proconsular provinces, 
though theoretically impartial, was manipulated in practice, producing 
obvious skewing in favour of certain categories. Thus, there were clear 
differences in access to the senior proconsulships.? The appointment 
hierarchy generally placed Africa above Asia.^* But it also ranked the two 
consular provinces well above their praetorian equivalents. Nevertheless, 
the praetorian proconsulship was certainly no handicap, and many of its 
holders also pursued a career in the Emperor's service. ^^ 


4° Nevertheless, proconsulships have been seen as almost a mark of disfavour (Birley 1988: 83). 

*' The mean average is five years or more even if the home-based senators are included (see Section 4.2 
and n. 10). 

4 Seen.1. — Ü See Section 4.4 and nn. 18-19. ^^ Table 4.1. 

# Average social scores conspicuously favour the senior proconsuls: 5.2 for 53 senior proconsuls not 
known to have held the junior position; 3.9 for 17 men holding both posts; and 3.5 for the 105 who 
held only the praetorian proconsulship. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Defenders of the Empire 


5.1 Introduction 


The consular legates who governed the frontier provinces where the armies 
were stationed were among the most powerful men in the Empire. In crude 
terms, they were potential Emperors-in-waiting, who would usually pro- 
vide the successor when a dynasty ended.’ Generals who were excluded 
from the throne by definition only emerged much later.” An active Roman 
Emperor could take personal command for major campaigns. Capable 
intermediaries might be rare, or a source of threat, to the point where 
obscure birth could become a recommendation for high command.’ 
Readiness to suppress leading senators, inherited from the Triumvirs, 
rarely disappeared for long. Even military commanders faced this possibi- 
lity, and Domitius Corbulo was disposed of late in Nero's reign, despite his 
continuing successes in the east.* There were occasional revolts by legates 
from an early date.’ 

However, new frontier commanders were always needed. Consular 
governors typically served for three years. For a short time there were 
longer terms. But this must have blocked promotion channels, as well as 


In the 150 years after Nero, most new Emperors drawn from the Senate had an army at their back 
(Galba, Vitellius, Vespasian, Trajan, Septimius Severus). The same was true of unsuccessful con- 
tenders such as Clodius Albinus and Pescennius Niger. 

For eunuch generals, PLRETIIB, Narses 1; Solomon 1. Fauber 1990. The eunuch Posides had received 
a military decoration from Claudius without serving in the field (Suet. Claud. 28). For later Byzantine 
eunuch commanders, Guilland 1967: 170-6. For eunuch generals in eleventh-century China, 
Twitchett, Jakov Smith 2009: 473, and Ebrey, Walthall, Palais 2006: 166. For eunuch military 
roles in the Mamluke Sultanate, Ayalon 1977: 268. 

Suet. Vesp. 4.5. Dio also suggests that Pescennius Niger had been appointed to Syria because of his 
mediocrity (75.6.1). 

PIR D 142; Syme 1958: 560. 

Rebellious legates included Arruntius Camillus Scribonianus (Dalmatia, CE 42); Antonius 
Saturninus (Upper Germany, CE 89; Cornelius Priscianus (Hispania Citerior, c.145/7); and 
Avidius Cassius (Syria, CE 175). PIR A 1140; A 874; C 1418; A 1402. 
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prolonging stays in distant regions. Cassius Dio openly disliked serving in 
Pannonia. 

Roman writers often emphasise patronage or palace intrigue as a source 
of appointments. Thus, the future Emperor Septimius Severus became 
consul in the year when all the consuls were nominated by the a cubiculo 
Cleander, according to his contemporary Dio; while the praetorian prefect 
Aemilius Laetus is credited with Severus's crucial promotion to consular 
legate." Interventions such as this could defeat regular patterns, but they do 
not seem to have become dominant. 


5.2 Analysis 


The main frontier commands went to ex-consuls, who governed by direct 
commission of the Emperor as legati Augusti. Some of them lacked 
serious military experience (see Section 5.2.1). This reflected the power of 
patronage, not reluctance by the numerous men who were better 
qualified.'^ There was some recruitment of senators from the equestrian 
militiae, more of whom would serve as consular or praetorian legates," but 
they were relatively few.” 

We can assess the appointment-pattern in several different ways: social 
standing, army experience and local threat-levels all had significant 
influence. 


$ Chapter 4, n. 4. Under Tiberius some consular legates remained in post for a decade or more (table 
in Orth 1970). For a remarkable seventeen-year term in Pannonia, see Morris 1965 and Syme RP III: 
1355. For Nero, Campbell 1984: 343 n. 59. For Cassius Dio in Pannonia, see 49.36. The long 
governorships claimed for the reign of Antoninus Pius are evidently a late fabrication (Syme RP I: 
379; V: 673-4). 

Dio 72.12.4, naming Severus among the 25 consuls of his year (cf. Hekster 2002: 68); HA Sev. 4.4. 
See also Section 2.3.2. Epictetus implies that some consulships and praetorships were owed to 
Felicio, a former cobbler in the Emperor's household (4.1.149—50; 1.19.17-22). 

‘So wretchedly have the affairs of the [French] court, in every particular been managed; so miserable 
its choice of the men in office, even such as are the most intimately connected with its safety, and 
even existence. What a lesson to princes how they allow intriguing courtiers, women and fools to 
interfere, or assume the power that can be lodged, with safety, only in the hands of ability and 
experience.’ (Young 1915: 145-6, written on 25 June 1789). 

For debate about appointment policy, see Campbell 1975, Birley 1992 and Birley 2000a. 

See n. 18. Tiberius's complaint about shortage of candidates is very early (Tac.Ann. 6.27). But the 
extended terms that Tiberius was starting to impose on governors seem to be of his own making, like 
his decision to keep certain governors in Rome and away from their provinces for years on end (n. 6; 
Syme 1958: 442). 

Thirty-six percent were consular legates, compared with 1696 for other senators (10/28 and 86/529); 
43% were praetorian legates, compared with 22% (12/28 and 118/529). 

For militiae numbers and chronology, see Chapter 7, Table 7.3. 
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$21 Military Experience 


The military positions open to senators were a two-year posting as 
a youthful tribunus laticlavius, and a three-year posting as legionary legate, 
normally after the praetorship.? Neither post was mandatory, and the two 
remained independent of each other.'* Overall, 67% of praetorian senators 
holding legionary legateships had been tribune (116/173), but the propor- 
tion was no higher for the privileged few who received consular legateships 
(6296; 60/97). Thus, the tribunate hardly affected the highest military 
promotion. But at a lower level it improved the chances of obtaining 
a legionary legateship.? And being legionary legate could help in gaining 
a consular command later on (see Section 5.4.1). 

The tribunate became more relevant where there was no legionary 
command. Tribunes made up only 3796 of all praetorian senators without 
legionary command (100/269). But a high proportion of the consular 
legates without a previous legionary command had been tribune (15/28 or 
54%). Holding the tribunate apparently helped in this context." 

Consular provinces usually contained two or more legions.” 
If experience meant anything, men who had commanded legions should 
have been at a premium here. There was certainly no shortage, as legionary 
commanders greatly outnumbered consular legates.^ A bare majority of 
legionary commanders who reached the consulship did become consular 
legates (5496; 69/127). But that accounted for only 7196 of consular legates, 
and the rest lacked this background (28/97). 

This left ample scope for appointments which reflected social standing 
rather than military credentials, and it was one of the things that allowed 
systematic preference to be given to the higher social groups (see 
Section 5.4.1). 


? See Appendix 3. Either post might be repeated. But holding more than one legionary command 
apparently reduced the chances of receiving a consular legateship (2496 of cases [6/25], against 4096 
[62/154]). 

The military tribunate seems to have been mandatory in the Republican career (Mommsen DP II: 
163 n. 1). The proportion among the present vigintiviri is 58% (225/386) and for non-vigintiviri 37% 
(49/134). 

Forty-two percent of tribunes were legionary legates (118/278), against 2096 for non-tribunes (51/255) 
(excluding holders of the militiae). 

Describing the office as "largely social” seems exaggerated (Syme RP III: 1321). At one point Tacitus 
makes ‘lascivia’ the common pursuit of tribunes (Agric. 5). But that seems to be a rhetorical device to 
throw Agricola's virtues into relief. Patricians generally showed limited interest in the tribunate 
(Chapter 2, n. 49). 

Cf. Le Bohec 1994: 167-77 and Table 34, p. 177. The database totals are 179 and 97. 

For consuls as a whole, the proportion of legionary legates is 51% (127/248). Almost all the present 
consular legates with three or more postings had been legionary legate first (15/16). 
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5-3 The Rationale of Consular Postings 


Most of the individuals sent to govern consular provinces were first-time 
appointees, whose only consular posting this would be.*° The first-time 
appointments as a whole (including the men who eventually received 
a further command) followed a coherent social pattern which they 
followed closely. The higher the ranking, whether in terms of social 
category or of access to priesthoods, the better the chance of holding 
a legateship (see Table 5.1 and Fig. 5.2). These patterns also suggest 
that consular legateships were generally in demand. Early in our period, 
there had been complaints that some qualified senators did not wish to 
serve." 

Second or later postings made up less than half of the appointments 
(4096), but in these cases the distribution did not follow social hierarchy 
closely. The later posts were apparently awarded on a different basis. That 
could point to an element of optimisation (see Section 5.4.2). But it applied to 
a minority of cases, and the majority of appointments reflected heavy social 
constraints. 

The suggestions of optimisation would be stronger if a clear line could be 
drawn between provinces with experienced governors, and those assigned to 


Table 5.1 Priesthoods, consular legateships and legionary commands 








Legionary Legionary 





Legates commanders commanders 
Priesthood Priests (n) Legates (n) (percentage) (n) (percentage) 
Augur 27 13 44 8 62 
Pontifex 31 I2 42 6 so 
Septemvir 23 9 39 7 78 
Quindecemvir 42 16 38 9 56 
Sodalis AI 13 32 12 92 
Priest (2) 36 IO 28 IO 100 
Non-priest 333 22 7 IS 68 








Note: Sorted by the percentages in column 3. Two men who combined two major priesthoods are 
omitted, reducing the table's legate total by two. Legionary commands (cols. 4 and 5) are shown ONLY 
for those who went on to be consular legate. The totals for sodales and holders of secondary priesthoods 
(lines 5 and 6) exclude all holders of the major priesthoods in lines 1-4. The non-priest total in line 7 
also excludes patrician priests (salii and flamines). 


*° 52/97 legates held only one command. — ^ Ann. 6.27; 16.27. — ^ 64/161. 
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Table 5.2 Priesthoods and later consular postings 








More than one All consular 





Priesthood posting legates Percentage 
Pontifex IO 12 83 
Augur 6 13 46 
Septemvir 4 9 44 
Quindecemvir 6 16 38 
Priest (2) 7 10 70 
Sodalis 4 I3 31 
No priesthood 8 22 36 








Note: Holders of major priesthoods are shown in full (apart from two men 
combining two major priesthoods, who are omitted), with net totals for 
sodales and secondary priests. 


Table 5.3 Social category and later consular postings 











More than one All consular 
Category posting legates Percentage 
PAT 6 I4 43 
M2 j 7 43 
S2 II 27 AI 
V2 9 17 53 
C2 4 6 67 
NOV 8 16 so 
MILIT 4 10 40 





Note: For social categories, see Chapter 2, Table 2.1. 


first-time appointees. There was one set of provinces most of whose 
governors were experienced (Syria, Britain and Dacia). And by contrast, 
Upper Germany and Dalmatia were usually first-time appointments 
(Fig. 5.5).? But in most other provinces there was no strong rule. 


Nevertheless, experience of commanding a legion was almost mandatory 
in the Balkans.” 


# Upper Germany is always a first-time appointment here (n-7) (Fig. 5.5). A similar position in 
Dalmatia, in eight cases out of nine. 
24 Table 5.4 and note. 
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5.4.1 Social Hierarchy in First-Time Consular Commands 


The priesthoods were distributed on class lines, as already seen from the 
social scores (Figs. 2.1 and 2.2). And initial appointments to consular 
legateships largely followed the rank order of the priesthoods. Pontifex 
and augur stand at the top. ^ Quindecemviri and septemviri epulonum are 
then bracketed together, followed at a short distance by sodales and holders 
of the secondary priesthoods (Table 5.1, col. 3 and Fig. 5.2). The major 
consular appointments thus reflected the social hierarchy. This signifi- 
cantly reduced the possibility of appointing on merit, though it might 
leave room to exclude the incompetent. 

Moreover, at the top of the scale, there were fewer men with military 
command experience. Among major priests, only 6296 of consular legates 
had commanded legions; while for sodales and secondary priests the 
proportion was 96% (Table 5.1, col. 5 and Fig. 5.1). Nevertheless, in 
those careers that included a legionary command, the future rewards 
were highest at the top (see Fig. 5.3). Thus, among consulars who held 
major priesthoods, 74% of legionary legates could expect a consular legate- 
ship. For consulars who had been sodales or held a lesser priesthood, this 
figure is 59%. But for men with no priesthood it falls to 3296."^ For the 
same pattern analysed by social category, see Fig. 5.4. 

Thus, the future career value of having commanded a legion was evidently 
conditioned by social rank, and the advantage was greatest for men of high 
status. That suggests that military performance was a secondary considera- 
tion here. 


$4.2. Social Patterning in Later Appointments 


The social hierarchy seen in the first-time appointments does not continue in 
later postings. Nevertheless, the highest college of priests, the pontifices, still 
stands out, and the sodales remain near the bottom.” But the rest of the 
priesthood hierarchy is not shown clearly (Table 5.2; compare Table 5.1). 


^ Thirty-nine percent for pontifices (12/31) and 48% for augurs (13/27). The augur figure depends on 
two cases, too little to overturn the evidence that pontifices preceded them (Chapter 2, n. 12). 
The patrician salii were much more likely to become pontifex than augur (10 cases, compared 
with 4). 

26 Major priests 32/43; sodales and lesser priests 22/37; non-priests 15/47. 

7 The 10 pontifices who served in more than one province have a total of 21 postings, which include 6 
in Hispania Citerior, 3 in Syria and 3 in Lower Germany. Half were patricians (nos. 270, 287, 295, 
412 and 594). Thus, holders of the highest priesthood outperformed the other groups even in later 
postings (Table 5.2, col. 3). 
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Figure 5.1 Proportion of consular legates holding legionary commands 
(percentages analysed by priesthood; 'Legaugpc' = percentage holding consular 
legateships; ‘Lallpc’ = percentage of consular legates who had held legionary 
commands; ‘Priest2’ comprises fetial, curio, Arval, lupercus and sodalis Titius) 
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Figure 5.2 Percentage of priests holding consular legateships, related 
to average social score 
(‘Priest2’ comprises fetial, curio, Arval, lupercus and sodalis Titius) 
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Figure 5.3 Percentage of priests commanding legions who obtain 
consular legateships 
( Priest?" comprises fetial, curio, Arval, lupercus and sodalis Titius) 


Analysis by social category leads to a similar result. There is rather little 
differentiation, and most groups fall within the range of 40-50%. That 
contrasts noticeably with the first-time appointments (Table 5.3). 

Despite a limited sample, this lack of social patterning suggests that later 
postings might take performance into account. The social scores were 
virtually the same (4.2 single, n=52; and 4.1 multiple, n=45). 


5-5 Patterns by Province 


Persistent tendencies for the privileged to hold more of the highest posts 
make it difficult to interpret the appointment system as primarily 
meritocratic."" However, appointments could also take the local threat- 
level into account. In certain provinces experience of military command 
seems to have been almost mandatory, and men without this experience 
usually served elsewhere. 

The main working sample of provinces (Table 5.4) contains one group 
where most governors combine legionary experience with a previous 


8 ; 
™ For a later comparison, see Chapter 1, n. 37. 
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Figure 5.4 Proportion of legionary commanders obtaining consular legateships, 
shown by social group 
(Percentages; ‘Priest2’ comprises fetial, curio, Arval, lupercus and sodalis Titius) 


consular command. The three provinces are Syria, Dacia and Britain 
(Fig. 5.5).? Three other provinces stand at the opposite pole, with many 
first-time appointments and limited legionary experience. They are 
Hispania Citerior, Germania Inferior and Dalmatia. In between lie the 
two Moesias, where widespread legionary experience is combined with 
relatively frequent first-time appointments. 

Social ratings were another important feature. Three commands where 
governors have low average social scores had commanded legions in more 
than 7596 of cases. They are also linked geographically, all being in the East 
Balkans (Figs. 5.6 and 5.5: Dacia and the two Moesias). At the opposite 
extreme was Hispania Citerior, whose governors typically combined a very 
high social score with limited army experience. 

Syria, Dacia and Britain are seen together once more, with a high 
proportion of men who had governed praetorian provinces (Fig. 5.7). 
Governors of these provinces also tended to combine extensive army 


# Dacia’ refers to the consular command there. Although it was downgraded to a one-legion 
praetorian province in 119/20, two legions and consular rank were restored from 169 onwards 
(Piso 1993: 82). 
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Figure 5.5 Consular commands: percentages of first-time posts and of ex-legionary 
commanders 
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Figure 5.6 Consular commands: social scores and percentage holding a major 


priesthood 
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Figure 5.7 Consular commands: percentage holding a first-time post and percentage 
with praetorian command experience 


experience with previous consular commands, again contrasting with 
Hispania Citerior (Fig. 5.5). 


5.5.1 Strategic Considerations 


These patterns can be summarised briefly. DACIA, BRITAIN and SYRIA 
all emerge as provinces whose governors typically combined experience as 
legionary commanders with a previous term as consular governor. Dacia 
and Britain were both newly conquered regions with their own security 
problems, while Syria bordered the Parthian kingdom, which could be 
a powerful source of threat. The Syrian command, however, ranked high 
socially (Fig. 5.6), and might even be treated as a reward for seniority.*° 
Dacia, however, belonged to the East Balkan zone, and its governors, 
like those of the Moesias, combined a lower social rating with extensive 


?? ‘In normal times [Syria] did not call for military experience’, Syme RP IV: 53; see also III: 1376—92. 
Nevertheless, most of the present governors of Syria had commanded legions (Fig. 5.5). Rome's 
perpetual inability to conquer her eastern neighbour, and the disastrous defeats by Shapur I, pointed 
to acute underlying difficulties on this frontier (see Section 7.3). 
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Table 5.4 Career patterns of consular legates by province 








A. RAW FIGURES 














First Total 
Legionary consular Praetorian consular 
Province N command posting command postings 
Moesia Sup. I3 12 II 5 27 
Dacias II 9 2 6 28 
Syria IS 13 2 8 37 
Moesia Inf. I3 IO 8 7 29 
Britain 12 9 3 7 30 
Cappadocia 12 8 8 5 25 
Germania Inf. 14 9 10 6 28 
Hispania Cit. 10 5 7 2 19 
B. PERCENTAGES AND AVERAGES 
First Consular 
Legionary consular Praetorian commands 
Province command posting posting (average) 
Moesia Sup. 92 85 38 2.1 
Dacias 82 18 55 2.5 
Syria 87 13 53 2.5 
Moesia Inf. 77 62 54 2.2 
Britain 75 25 58 2.5 
Cappadocia 67 67 42 2.1 
Germania Inf. 64 71 43 2.0 
Hispania Cit. so 70 20 L9 





Note: Based on provinces with 10 or more legates in the database. Because of multiple 
tenures, some careers appear in more than one set of figures. Praetorian commands refer to 
legateships of praetorian provinces. Two smaller samples show legionary command figures 
of 88% and 86% in Upper Pannonia and Upper Germany (7/8 and 6/7). 


army experience. But the MOESIAS were more often first-time com- 
mands, and were presumably seen as less turbulent than Dacia (Fig. 5.5). 
Apparently these East Balkan postings were not popular, and men in the 
higher social groups are rarely seen there. 

Another trio of provinces, DALMATIA, GERMANIA INFERIOR and 
HISPANIA CITERIOR, emerge as less demanding postings, which could 
readily be given as first-time commands to men with less army experience 
(Fig. 5.5). Fewer of their governors had governed praetorian provinces. 
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Table 5.5 Consular legates: social scores and priesthoods by province 











Major 
Average social priesthood 
Province score percentage Number N 
Moes. Sup. 3.5 31 4 3 
Dacia 3.4 18 2 II 
Syria 4.2 73 II IS 
Moes. Inf. 3.9 47 6 I3 
Britain 4.0 58 7 I2 
Cappadocia 4.0 so 6 12 
Germ. Inf. 4.1 50 7 14 
Hisp. Cit. 5.3 90 9 IO 








Note: Based on provinces with ten or more known legates. Because of multiple tenures, 
some careers appear more than once (sequence as in Table 5.4). 


This cross-section of consular provinces shows strategic considerations 
at work, as well as the expected social skewing (Table 5.4). The major 
priesthoods provide a further perspective, which reinforces the social scores 
(Table 5.5). The two provinces whose legates most often attain priesthoods, 
Hispania Citerior and Syria, also have governors with high social scores 
(Fig. 5.6). By contrast, the priesthoods are rare in the two frontier provinces 
in the East Balkans, Dacia and Upper Moesia, whose governors also have 
the lowest social ratings. 


5-6 Legates of Praetorian Provinces 


The many legates of praetorian provinces formed a second tier of Imperial 
governors. These men, not yet consul, governed lesser provinces with 
smaller garrisons. But their military experience varied greatly. Some but 
not all the provinces contained a legion. Balkan evidence suggests that 
governors of legionary provinces were somewhat more likely to receive 
a consular legateship later on. 

Analysis by province shows that the proportion of praetorian governors 
who had commanded legions was often 70-75% (Table 5.6). The only 
significant deviation is in the Balkans, where the figure rises to 94%. That 
compares quite well with the 92% for ex-legionary commanders among 
consular legates of Upper Moesia and 82% for those in Dacia. It suggests 


that the same military imperatives were in force there whatever the gover- 
nor’s rank (Table 5.4B). 
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Table 5.6 Career pattern of legates of praetorian provinces 








Future consular 





Province(s) Legionary legates legates Social score 
CIVIL 

1.Gaul 71% (15/21) 38% (8/21) 3.5 
2.Galatia/Cilicia 75% (15/20) * 3.4 
MILITARY 

3. Balkans 94% (15/16) 75% (12/16) 3.0 
4.Numidia 7396 (16/22) T 3.7 
s. Arabia 6096 (6/10) i 3.6 
ALL 7496 (96/130) * 3.6 
PRAETORIAN 

GOVERNORS 








Note: Aquitania, Belgica and Lugdunensis are grouped under ‘Gaul’. ‘Galatia/Cilicia’ 
conflates the commands in these two provinces. ‘Balkans’ conflates praetorian commands in 
Pannonia Inferior (8), Dacia (6) and Moesia (2). An asterisk (*) indicates incomplete 
information in some provinces (many legates are mainly known from local inscriptions 
which may be too early to give any later career). Provinces with fewer than 10 cases are 
included in the last line, but are not shown individually. 


Among the praetorian governors promoted to consular legateships, the 
Balkans stand out with a figure of 75%. Gaul is much lower, with 38%. 
The average social scores vary little, except that the Balkan figure is noticeably 
lower than the rest, as with the consular legateships (Table 5.6 and Fig. 5.6). 
That again suggests that postings to this region were less sought after. 

Some praetorian appointments might be reflected in the geography of 
later commands. Consular legateships held by praetorian governors of 
Dacia and Judaea were mostly in the east: four in the Moesias, three in 
Cappadocia and one in Syria; while one Dacia governor later governed 
Judaea, and one governor of Judaea went on to Dacia.’ Four out of nine 
postings from Pannonia Inferior took the governor to Pannonia 
Superior, and one to Dalmatia." Nevertheless, geographical linking 
tended to be the exception. Thus, the six governors of Britain with 
praetorian commands behind them had previously governed Dacia (3), 
Lycia (2) or Arabia. 


? This may partly explain why ‘the evidence for the legates of praetorian military provinces in 
subsequent consular legateships is surprisingly slight (Campbell 1975: 13). 
# The remaining four postings are all to Britain. — ? For the Pannonias, Eck 2002: 142. 
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Table 5.7 Praetorian and consular legate-governors 











Legionary 
Career score Social score Major priests legates 
1. Consular and 12.8 3.6 45% (21/47) 91% (43/47) 
praetorian commands 
2. Consular commands 13.0 4.7 62% (31/50) 52% (26/50) 
only 
3. Praetorian senators 7:5 4.1 21% (54/262) 19% (51/262) 


with no command 








Note: The higher social scores in lines 2 and 3 reflect a significant patrician presence. 


5.7 Praetorian and Consular Legate-Governors 


Did praetorian governorships also improve a man’s future chances? 
The aggregates suggest that they made no difference to those who even- 
tually received a consular posting (Table 5.7, col. 1). The more aristocratic 
tended to leave out these praetorian commitments altogether, as the higher 
average social score, higher percentage of major priesthoods and lower 
percentage of legionary legateships all imply (Table 5.7, line 2).*. This 
omission apparently carried no penalty. The figures suggest that, apart 
from commands in legionary provinces (Table 5.6, line 3), praetorian 
command experience was largely ignored when choosing consular legates. 


5.8 Conclusion 


The need for frontier commanders created the highest echelon of senatorial 
posts. The posts could also provide the tools for revolt, and consular legates 
were the usual source of new Imperial dynasties. But that was almost 
inevitable as long as the governing elite was drawn from senators, even if 
restricting tenures gave some safeguard.” 

Social advantage dominated the selection of consular legates appointed 
for the first time, with the chances of a post steadily improving the higher 
a man's social standing.” Later appointments went only to a minority, but 


34 A quarter of these men were patrician (13/50). 

? More than half the consular legates in the present sample served only one term (52/97). For normal 
three-year terms, see Chapter 4, n. 4. The major Imperial commands went to consular legates 
throughout the Principate, as Gallienus’s changes only affected provinces below consular level (see 
Section 7.3). 

36 Table 5.1 and Fig. 5.2. 
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social biassing was less noticeable here, suggesting that previous perfor- 
mance might have some effect where a track-record existed." Moreover, 
legionary command experience was usually expected in the governors of 
provinces with high threat-levels. In some provinces, a previous posting 
as consular legate was very often needed as well, although a sizeable number 
of other legates lacked significant military experience.” 

Most of this could be seen as prudential, in social or military terms. But 
there is little to show whether the Emperor's provinces were well governed, 
or how they compared in this respect with senatorial provinces, some of 
whose governors had to face a painful public scrutiny.*° The Emperor's 
praetorian provinces, with their smaller garrisons, were less crucial, and 
service there hardly affected the chances of receiving a consular 
command.^ Nevertheless, preference for the more aristocratic senators 
can often be seen in the initial consular appointments, and even in some 
later ones.** Thus social biassing remained a pervasive feature of Rome's 
highest commands. 


37 Tables 5.2 and 5.3. 

38 Syria and the Dacias, together with the upper provinces of Moesia, Pannonia and Germany 
(Table 5.4.4 B and notes). 

# Previous consular experience: Syria, the Dacias and Britain, Table 5.4 B. Lack of military experience: 
Section 5.2.1 

4° See Section 2.4, p.21. ® Tables.6.  * Compare n. 27. 


CHAPTER 6 


Influx from the Provinces 


6.1 Shortage of Senators 


The background to the large-scale recruitment of senators from the pro- 
vinces was demographic crisis in the upper classes at Rome.’ The crisis 
emerged very clearly under Augustus, and was reflected in the Julian social 
legislation. Shortage of equites is reported more than once.” External 
recruitment of equites and senators by Gaius and Claudius was a sign of 
gaps in the aristocracy.’ The rapid disappearance of the old patriciate was 
another reflection of shrinking numbers in the Senate. Commitment to 
senatorial rank was very costly, and tapping other sources of aristocratic 
wealth in Italy and the provinces could be seen as a practical expedient.* 


6.2 Provincial Success 


With the accession of Trajan in 98 CE after a century or more of Italian 
rulers, the Empire began a new pattern, to which Italians contributed 
surprisingly little.’ It says something for their enterprise that provincials 


" Provincial senators have been identified in ever-increasing numbers. For a survey, see EOS 
(Hammond 1957 is superseded). For suggested preponderance of provincials in the Senate by the 
time of Septimius Severus, see Birley 1999: 160. The identifications used here mainly come from EOS 
and Halfmann 1979, together with PIR, Eck 1970, Alféldy 1977, Leunissen 1989, Barbieri 1952, 
Christol 1986 and other standard works. 

For the equites, see Section 9.4. For falling patrician numbers, see Chapter 2, n. 31. 

Dio 60.29.1. For Gaius, Section 9.4, p. 98. For Claudius, Syme 1958: 459-60. Claudius's Gallic 
recruitment happens to be almost the only regional information about his censorship initiatives that 
survives. But a fragment also shows an African, Surdinius Gallus, being haled back from Carthage 
(Dio 60.29.2; PIR S 1041). A Surdinia c(larissima) f(emina) is seen at Vaga, PIR S 1042. 

See also Chapter 1, p. 4. For costs of office, Section 3.1.4; Tac.Ann. 2.33. There is little need for more 
circumstantial explanations of provincial recruitment, such as those put forward by Hopkins-Burton 
1983: 186—9, who also suggest that Emperors gave pride of place to new families in order to protect 
their own position (p. 196). 

Apart from Lucius Verus, Marcus Aurelius's co-Emperor for eight years. He was son of L. Ceionius 
Commodus, or Aelius Caesar, whom the Spaniard Hadrian had initially chosen as his heir. 
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could achieve primacy so soon.^ The later Italian claimants to the throne 
could not establish themselves without army backing, and in the period 
from CE 98-253 their combined reigns amount to only a few months." 
Thus, the growing provincialisation of the Senate mostly took place under 
the eyes of provincial Emperors. 

But in some ways this meant less than it might seem to, and it did not make 
Italians loosen their grip on the upper reaches of the social hierarchy." 
Provincial origin was not regarded as a prized senatorial attribute, or even as 
something to be readily admitted. Statius's flattery of a provincial forebear of 
the African Septimius Severus emphasised his ultimately Italian descent: ‘non 
sermo Poenus, non habitus tibi, externa non mens: Italus, Italus.’ Pliny rarely 
mentions origin except when referring to his own part of Italy, and never 
reveals that his close friend Cornutus Tertullus came from Attaleia.^ He was 
happy to recommend a provincial to the Emperor as a potential senator, but 
this letter is not included in his lifetime correspondence." Tacitus usually 
remains silent about the origins of provincial senators." In senatorial inscrip- 
tions, provincial origin was normally something to be mentioned only in the 
provinces.” 

The mandatory residence and attendance requirements, together with 
the standardised cursus, meant that all active senators belonged to the same 
Roman and Italian milieu, like the Emperors themselves.'* Real social 
change at the top only came with the spate of equestrians and boy-rulers 
who took the throne in the early third century.” 


a 


Cf. Table 6.2. Trajan's ruling that candidates for senatorial office must hold one-third of their 
property in Italy was another clear reflection of growing provincial numbers in the Senate (Pliny Ep. 
6, 19). For illuminating discussions of early provincial recruitment, see Syme 1999 and 1958. 
Pertinax, Didius Julianus and Pupienus and Balbinus (Kienast 1990: 152, 154, 190, 192). 

See Fig. 6.1 and Section 6.5. 

Statius, Silvae 4.5 (‘you do not sound or look African or think in a foreign way, you are Italian”). 
For Pliny’s friends, Syme RP II: 477-95; 694—723; V. 479. Tertullus is no. 473. The fact that Marius 
Priscus came from Baetica and Caecilius Classicus from Africa is only revealed because each of these 
proconsuls had robbed the other man's province (Pliny Ep. 3.9.23). 

Only in the volume published posthumously: Ep. 10.4; Syme RP II: 480. 

Syme 1958: 610, referring to Spain and Narbonensis. 

Thus, at Cirta a daughter honoured her father as ‘consul(i) ex Africa primo’ (ILS 1001; Syme RP I: 
230). Claudius Gordianus, governor of Numidia, is revealed at Lambaesis as coming from Tyana in 
Cappadocia (no. 453). Another governor of Numidia, Valerius Maximianus, is honoured at Diana as 
a native of Poetovio (no. 524). An inscription from Illiberis shows Cornelius Anullinus as a native 
(ILS 1139; no. 457). 

Senators had their official domicile in Rome, as well as in their native town (Paulus, Dig. 1.9.11). 
Residence and attendance: Talbert 1984: 40, 134-62, especially pp. 140-1; Eck 1996: 74. Under some 
rulers, senators could even be punished for absence (Dio 67.13; Tac.Ann. 16.22). 

The equestrian origins of Pertinax and Pescennius Niger were already a sign of change (no. 523 and 
Dio 75.6.1). But the first fully equestrian Emperor was the Mauretanian Macrinus. Elagabalus and 
Severus Alexander, born into equestrian households from Syria, were both too young to have held 
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6.3 The Chronology of Recruitment 


The overall chronology of provincial recruitment is straightforward 
(Table 6.1B)."° In the compensated figures, provincial senators make up 
about one-sixth in the first century. The jump to almost half in the second 
century argues an important increase under the Flavians, and there had 
already been some build-up under Gaius and Claudius." The second and 
third century percentages are very close, but may indicate a slight growth in 
provincial numbers to about half of the total Senate. 

The consulships provide further evidence. Provincials perform strongly 
here.^ The reign-dated consulships give the most detailed results 


Table 6.1 Provincials by period 








A. Global figures 


Provincial percentage 


Period 1 (to CE 98) 21/130 16 
Period 2 (98-1930) 113/322 35 
Period 3 (193—285) 48/105 46 
TOTAL 182/557 33 
B. Compensated figures 

Period 1 (to CE 98) 20/116 17 
Period 2 (98-1930) 110/247 45 
Period 3 (193—285) 44/89 49 
TOTAL 174/452 38 








Note: Some of the career evidence is too incomplete to show family names, 
and few provincials can be identified without this information (the 
proportion falls from 38% where the family name survives [174/452] to 8% 
in the remaining evidence [8/105]). The compensated figures are restricted 
to the family-name sample (n=452), which is clearly more representative 
in this context. The Table does not include senators from outside the 
database. 


senatorial office. Maximinus was also equestrian, while Gordian III, although senatorial, succeeded 
as a boy of thirteen, younger than Elagabalus (Kienast 1990: 169, 172, 177, 183 and 194). 

"6 For careers of some provincial senators, see Appendix s: Cornelius Anullinus, Funisulanus 
Vettonianus, Junius Placidus and Mummius Faustianus. 

7 For the earliest provincial consuls, see Syme 1958: 587-92. Syme lists twelve provincial consuls in the 
years 37-68, all from Spain or Narbonensis (pp. 786-7). 

8 For older views, claiming that Italian dominance was maintained until the third century, see 
citations in Alféldy 1975: 282 n. 57. 
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Table 6.2 Provincials as consul 











Provincial percentage Provincial percentage 
(database) (other sources) 

1. Flavians 75-96 57 (8/14) - 

2. Trajan 54 (13/24) — 

3. Hadrian 44 (11/25) - 

4. A. Pius 41 (16/39) 47 (32/68) 

5. M. Aurelius 53 (8/15) 63 (24/38) 

6. Commodus 27 (3/11) 60 (21/35) 

7. Septimius 62 (8/13) 50 (20/40) 

8. Severi 211-35 58 (z/12) 65 (26/40) 








Note: The analysis begins at 75 CE because the first provincial consulship 
in the database belongs to 78 CE. Consular dates come from standard 
sources, and include small approximations in some cases. 

Sources: database (col. 1); Alféldy 1977: 64 (col. 2, lines 4-5); Leunissen 
1989: 78—9 (col. 2, lines 6-8) (ignoring the ‘Probable’ category); Eck 2013 
(line 4). 


(Table 6.2). Their chronology is shown in Fig. 6.1.? The proportion of 
provincial consulships is initially high, then declines for part of the Antonine 
period. In the bigger sample there is a dramatic increase under Marcus and 
Commodus (Table 6.2, col. 2). The Emperors after Trajan possibly took 
advantage of the growing number of consulships to reward more Italians"? 
But the Italian proportion fell back heavily under Marcus Aurelius. 
The change apparently coincided with the onset of the Antonine plague 
in 165/6. Alfóldy's tally of legate-governors shows only two Italians in post 
during the five years from 166/70-170/1, against seventeen provincials.” 


6.4 The Sources of Provincial Senators 


The one relatively constant element in provincial recruitment is the 
proportion of eastern senators (Table 6.3). This hardly falls below one- 
third. But there is a see-saw movement in the west. Spain and Gaul are 
dominant in Period 1. However, in Period 2 Africa starts to dwarf them. 


? Based on Table 6.2. The percentages in Fig. 6.1 mainly come from external studies, with the first 
three figures taken from the database (Table 6.2 note). 

°° For the annual number of consuls in successive reigns, see Talbert 1984: 21. The lower percentage 
may not mean that provincial numbers actually fell, but growth in the number of consulships and 
the sharp fluctuations in the amount of evidence make any conclusion difficult. 

^ Alfoldy 1977: 72 also lists a further twenty-six governors at this time who were probably provincials. 
For the plague, see Chapter 7, Section 7.1. 
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Figure 6.1 Provincial consuls: percentages by date 
(for time-units, see Table 6.2) 


In Period 3 Africa seems to sweep the board at the expense of all other 
provincial groups. Thus, there are very dramatic changes in western 
representation, to set against relative stability in the east (Table 6.3). 

These figures suggest that in Period 3 Italians accounted for about half of 
the Senate, while about two-thirds of provincials came from Africa. ^ 
Africa's growth and increasing wealth emerge strongly from archaeological 
evidence, while Italy as a whole appears less flourishing by this time.” But 
Italy's continuing ability to produce senators was probably helped by 
aggregation of fortunes through intermarriage, and by long-term growth 
in estate-sizes. ^ 


# Table 6.1 (compensated figures); Table 6.3. Nevertheless, exceptional epigraphic survival in North 
Africa may exaggerate the African share. 

# Note 24 and n. 22. For declining numbers of rural sites, but conflicting regional patterns, see 
Patterson 2006: 59, 69. 

^* Duncan-Jones 2004: 33-8 (Africa); 27-32 (Italy). 
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Table 6.3 Origins of provincial senators 

















Raw totals 

Period Africa Spain Gaul East Other Total 
I (to 98) I 8 3 9 — 21 
2(98-192) 33 25 10 39 6 113 
3 (193-285) 31 2 - 15 - 48 
Totals 65 35 B 63 6 182 
Percentages 

Period Africa Spain Gaul East Other 

1 (to 98) 5 38 14 43 = 

2 (98-192) 29 22 9 35 5 

3 (193-285) 65 4 = 31 ui 

Overall (90) 36 I9 7 35 3 








Note: Based on the full provincial total in the database (n=182): see Table 6.1 note. The totals 
for Africa include Numidia and Mauretania. 


6.5 The Social Identity of Provincials 


As a rule, provincials were represented most fully in the lowest social cate- 
gories, and were fewest at the top of the scale.” This tendency was so strong 
that the provincial percentage followed the social hierarchy almost exactly 
(Table 6.4). Italian senatorial families were often older, and more likely to 
have established patronage networks at Rome. This had a pronounced effect 
on the choices the Emperor made when replenishing the vigintivirate colleges 
each year. With careers outside the vigintivirate (the NOV category), the 
provincial quotient was higher, as with senators from the militiae. 

This steep social gradient left provincials as a whole with a lower average 
social score than Italians. Nevertheless, they attained priesthoods as often 
as Italians, although easterners fell behind (Tables 6.5 and 6.9B). 


6.6 Provincials in the Field 


Provincials accounted for more of the active command appointments than 
expected. That did not mean that the Senate was divided into separate 


# Table 6.4. 
?6 The pattern is generally consistent, but included two more viocuri (V2) than predicted. For 
outperformance by this group, see Chapter 2, Section 2.4 and Table 2.6. 
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Table 6.4 Provincials by social category 











Provincials/ 

Category Percentage total 

1. PAT 19 15/81 

2. M2 19 6/31 

3. $2 26 46/174 

4. V2 40 28/70 

5. C2 38 15/39 

6. NOV 43 58/134 

7. MIL 50 14/28 
Totals 33 182/557 








Note: For the social categories, see Appendix 1. Based on the 


full sample (Table 6.1 note). 


Table 6.5 Social standing of provincial senators 








Major and 

secondary Priesthood 
Category Social score priesthoods percentage N 
Italians 4.4 90 32 278 
Provincials 3.6 58 33 174 
Western 3.8 41 37 112 
provincials 
Eastern 3.2 17 27 62 
provincials 








Note: Based on the core sample (see Table 6B and note), reducing 
the totals slightly. 


streams, or that provincials were favoured for their own sake, but it does 
suggest that provincials were more often willing to face long periods on the 
frontier. That still did not place them in home territory, as they came 
overwhelmingly from the Mediterranean provinces. Reluctance by Italians 
may have played a part here. Provincials also often held civil praetorian 
posts outside Rome. Of the road-curators, 5396 are provincials, against an 
expected 4096 (Table 6.6, lines 1 and 6). Possibly Italians were less inter- 
ested in serving outside the capital, even when the posts were in Italy. 
Provincial representation is well above target in most praetorian posts. 
The praetorship provides a baseline of 40% (Table 6.6, line 1). All the posts 
here (other than the modest position of grain prefect) show a higher figure. 
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Table 6.6 Representation of provincials in praetorian posts 











Provincials Total Percentage 

I. Praetor 152 378 40 
2. Legionary legate 75 159 47 
3. Legate of praetorian 

province: 
A. Military 24 SI 47 
B. Civil 38 66 58 
4. Legate of proconsular 59 IH 53 

province 
5. Treasury prefect 19 32 59 
6. Road curator in Italy 34 64 53 
7. luridicus 15 37 AI 
8. Grain prefect in Rome 7 28 25 








Note: Based on the core sample (n2452), which provides more effective 
comparisons (see Table 6.1 and note). The ‘military’ praetorian provinces 
(which included Numidia, Arabia, Pannonia Inferior and Dacia when 
praetorian) had bigger garrisons than the ‘civil’ provinces (which included 
Tres Galliae, Lusitania, Cilicia, Galatia, Lycia/Pamphylia and Thrace). 
The legateships of proconsular provinces include some tenures below 
praetorian level. Grain prefectures are omitted where treasury posts were 


also held. 


In the important Rome offices, the two treasury prefectures, provincials 
have a strong majority, with 59% (line 6). They also provide more than 
half of road-curators in Italy, legates of civil Imperial provinces (5896), and 
legates of proconsular provinces (53%) (Table 6.6, lines 3B, 4 and 6). 
The results are slightly lower for the military posts, but still well above 
the baseline. Legionary legates and legates of military Imperial provinces 
both show provincials as 4796. There is a significant difference between 
that figure for governors in military provinces and the 5896 for their 
colleagues in civil provinces, although the two differed little in their 
ultimate career score. These praetorian commands do not seem to have 
been a necessary preliminary to holding consular posts (see Section 5.7). 
Provincial representation rises from 40% for the praetorship to 42% for 
the consulship (Table 6.7). Provincials then exceed their target in some of the 
important consular posts. Two results have special interest. Divided into two 


77 The prefectures of the aerarium Saturni and the aerarium militare. 
28 For military provinces the figure is 10.2 and for civil provinces 10.6 (n=48 and 72 [after removing 
overlapping and incomplete evidence]). 
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Table 6.7 Representation of provincials in consular posts 











Provincial 
Provincials Total percentage 
1. Consul 99 235 42 
2. Consular curator 17 44 39 
2B. Consular proconsul 29 68 43 
CONSULAR LEGATE OF IMPERIAL PROVINCE 
3. All consular legates 43 94 46 
4. Single tenure postings 22 52 42 
5. Multiple tenures 21 42 so 
6. Group À provinces 25 47 53 
7. Group B provinces 5 20 25 





Note: Based on the core sample (n=452) which provides more effective com- 
parisons (see Table 6.1 and note). For explanation of the two provincial groups 
in lines 6-7, see text immediately after table. Group A provinces are: Britain, 
Cappadocia, the Dacias, the Germanies and the Moesias; Group B contains 
Dalmatia, Hispania Citerior, the Pannonias and Syria. 


main groups, the regional evidence shows one set of commands (Group A) 
where provincials are in the majority, and another set (Group B) where 
they amount to only one quarter.” Group B, where Italians predominate, 
includes the three consular commands that border the Mediterranean 
(Syria, Hispania Citerior and Dalmatia). Group A includes the main out- 
lying provinces where threat-levels were sometimes high (Table 6.7 note 
and Section 5.5.1). Evidently provincials were more likely to be assigned 
there. That may reflect defence considerations in the appointments to more 
warlike provinces, possibly coupled with reluctance by Italians. Provincial 
representation in Group A reaches 53%, which is as high as most of the 
praetorian figures in Table 6.6, and well above the consular target level 
of 42%. 

A noticeable variation is seen between single-tenure commands and 
those where two or more commands were held in succession. In the first 
case, provincial representation is normal (42%). But the figure rises to 50% 
for multiple tenures, possibly suggesting that provincials were more willing 
to undertake long spells on the frontier (Table 6.7, lines 4 and 5). 


^? Table 6.7, lines 6 and 7. The totals are lower than in line 3 because of rejected overlapping cases, and 
because of isolated commands (for instance, in Gaul, Asia or Judaea) that fall outside the two 
regional groups selected. 
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Table 6.8 Experience as legionary legate 











Provincials Percentage Italians Percentage 
1. Consular legates 38/43 88 30/51 59 
2. Praetorian leg. (mil.) 17/21 81 20/25 80 
3. Praetorian leg. (civ.) 27/35 77 20/26 77 








Note: Based on the core sample (n2452) (Table 6.1 note). Overlap between lines 2 
and 3 is avoided. 


Table 6.9 Provincials in secondary roles 











Provincials as Provincial 
percentage number/total 

A. Named quaestors 

1. Quaestor of the Emperor 29 31/102 

2. Quaestor urbanus 49 24/49 

3. Provincial quaestor so 66/131 

B. Other positions 

4. Major priest 34 39/114 

5. Secondary priest 56 19/34 

6. Sodalis 25 9/36 





Note: Based on the core sample (n=452) (see Table 6.1 note), making 
totals slightly smaller. Secondary priests and sodales are both shown 
net, after removing overlap with major priesthoods. 


In military terms, provincials tended to be better qualified than Italians, 
possibly because the hurdle was set higher in their case. More than 
four-fifths of their consular legates had commanded legions, against three- 
fifths of Italian legates (Table 6.8). Provincials also outnumbered Italians in 
some praetorian legateships (Table 6.6, line 3B). 


6.7 Provincials in Secondary Roles 


In the quaestorships, provincials fell behind Italians in the coveted post of 
quaestor Caesaris, well below the baseline of 38% (Table 6.1B). But they 
outperformed as urban and provincial quaestors, with results well above 
this benchmark (Table 6.9). Thus, provincials shone in the less sought- 
after quaestorships (Table 6.9, lines 2 and 3). Quaestorships in the west 
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were mainly in the hands of Italians, and the provincial quotient for 
Africa, Baetica and Narbonensis is only 28%. But in Sicily the position is 
reversed, with a figure of 82%.*° Provincials held a conspicuously high 
number of secondary priesthoods, but fell behind with major priesthoods 
and even more with membership of sodalities (lines 4-6). 


6.8 Eastern Provincials 


‘The Emperors discovered a double utility in the promotion of Greek 
senators. It conciliated opinion, and it furnished governors for the 
provinces east of the Adriatic." In overseas appointments, easterners 
tended to congregate very noticeably in the Greek east. Apparently that 
was for language reasons, though many westerners may have actively 
preferred to remain in the Latin west." In the eastern proconsular 
provinces, most provincials who were quaestor, legate or proconsul 
were in fact easterners. They were correspondingly scarce in the west 
(Table 6.10). 

Easterners were somewhat less favoured, as their lower social score 
suggests." Nevertheless, their consulship figure was 34%, close to the 
eastern benchmark of 36%.** And in the Emperor's provinces their repre- 
sentation reached the benchmark, both as praetorian governor and legion- 
ary legate. Nevertheless, rather few easterners commanded armies as 


Table 6.10 Easterners in provincial posts, by zone 





Eastern percentage of provincial holders 








Eastern posts Western posts 
1. Provincial quaestor 59 23/39 13 3/23 
2. Proconsul's legate 66 21/32 10 2/21 
3. Proconsul 57 21/37 28 8/29 
EASTERN 36 62/174 


BENCHMARK 








Note: Based on the core sample (n=452) (Table 6.1 note). Praetorian and 
consular provinces are combined here. Mixed postings in east and west are 
omitted. 


?? Africa, Baetica and Narbonensis 9/32; Sicily 15/17 (using the core sample, Table 6.1). 
3! Syme RP V: 679. See also Section 4.3. °” Cf. Section 4.3 and n. 21. 

33 3.2 (n=63) against 3.8 (n=119). 

34 Table 6.10; their figure is 34/99 provincial consuls in the core sample (Table 6.1). 
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Table 6.11 Easterners in command and military posts 








Eastern percentage 





of provincial holders Numbers 
1. Consular legate of province 2I 9/43 
2. Praetorian legate of province 37 22/60 
3. Legionary legate 36 27/75 
EASTERN BENCHMARK 36 62/174 








Note: Based on the core sample ((n2452) Table 6.1 note). 


consular legate, from a limited sample (Table 6.11). Also at consular level, 
few easterners held the prized Rome curatorships.^ 


6.9 Conclusion 


However striking the recruitment of provincials to the Senate may seem, it 
can be understood as a largely neutral process which drew in a wide swathe 
of the Empire's wealthiest families to share in the tasks of the ruling class. 
After a slow start, the movement quickly became so successful that pro- 
vincial or semi-provincial dynasties established themselves on the throne 
relatively soon. A turning point probably lay in the Flavian period, after 
which provincials started to make up a large proportion of the Senate — 
perhaps half of its more active members by the time of the Severi. 

Provincials held more praetorian posts and achieved higher average 
career scores. They also held more posts outside Rome, whether in Italy 
or in the less secure frontier provinces. And more of their consular legates 
had commanded legions. As Greek-speakers, easterners gravitated towards 
postings in the eastern provinces, sparing many westerners potential 
difficulties. 

But provincial representation in the Senate also reflected the social order 
in a quite negative way, and remained lowest at the top of the scale. 
Provincials as a whole can be seen as a more dynamic but less privileged 
segment of the Senate, with more governorships but fewer major priest- 
hoods, and a lower average social rating. 


5* Four of the seventeen curators from the provinces, or 24%. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Chronology of the Senatorial Evidence 


The chronology of provincial recruitment and office-holding has already 
been discussed, but some broader patterns are considered here. 
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The careers fall into three periods, roughly speaking pre-Antonine, 
Antonine and post-Antonine, numbered 1 to 3. The dating termini are 
29 BCE to CE 96, 96—192 and 193-285." 

The chronology shows extreme contrasts, with a remarkable leap from 
one senator per year in Period 1 to more than three in Period 2. The ensuing 
collapse is equally dramatic (Table 7.1). Thus, Period 2 is the main source, 
flanked by much smaller samples in Periods 1 and 3.” 

The year-dated consulships (n=189) provide a more detailed chronology, 
which mainly indicates fluctuations in what was recorded. Although the 
number of consuls appointed actually increased in Period 2, the average 
career score here remains almost the same as in Period 1.’ Thus, the escalation 
in the number of year-dated consulships in Table 7.1 should primarily reflect 
increased recording. The proportion of consulships that are dated actually 
goes down between Period 1 and Period 2 (Table 7.1, final column). 

The dated examples are summarised by 30-year periods in Fig. 7.1. 
The very steep peak in CE 136-65 is followed by a catastrophic fall in 
166-95.* The decline continues for the rest of the Principate, but is partly 


' Dating indications are often inexplicit, and broad time-periods are chosen for that reason. 
Full-length careers occasionally span two periods, and the date of the consulship, where known, is 
generally used to identify the period in these cases. 

* The recorded chronology of equestrian procurators is very similar. Brunt commented that ‘in general 
documentation for the third, as for the first, century is miserably poor (Brunt 1983: 70). 

? The averages for all senators are 7.3 in Period 1 and 7.5 in Period 2. 

* The average falls from 1.87 to 0.73 per year, a drop of more than 6096. The plague outbreaks of the 
160s and 180s all belong to this period. The averages are plotted by median date, so that the figure for 
CE 166-95 is assigned to the year 180. 
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Table 7.1 Senators, consuls and patricians by period 











Senators Consuls Patrician Dated consuls as 

per year per year percentage a percentage of all consuls 
Period 1.04 (130/125) 0.35 (44/125) 19 (25/130) 91 (40/44) 
Period 2 3.35 (322/96)  1.43(137/96) 10 (32/322) 85 (116/137) 
Period 3 1.14 (105/92) | 0.73 (67/92) 23 (24/105) 49 (33/67) 








Note: For the patricians, see n. 9. For division by period, see Section 7.1. All totals refer to 
the material in the database. 
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Figure 7.1 Dated consuls per year, by thirty-year periods 
(plotted by median date) 


technical because fewer of the consulships recorded in Period 3 are dated 
(Table 7.1, final column). 

The collapse in 166-95 suggests seriously changed conditions. The 
Antonine plague struck at this time, and the dated consulships now shrink 
by more than half (n. 4). The plague brought anguished comment in the 
Senate, and was said to have killed many nobles? The proportion of 


>“... that pestilence so great that it could not be cured by any medicine. Nor could it...’ '(. . . tantam 
illam pestem nulla medicina sanari posse. Nec poterat .. .)' (ILS 5163). HA M.Ant. 13.5. 
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Italians among identified consular legates collapsed at this point. 
The plague also had wide repercussions in other areas.” 

In Period 3, the proportion of extant careers that end with the consul- 
ship or later consular appointments jumps from 4396 to 6496, while the 
proportion ending at the praetorship or below falls by more than half, 
from 3996 to 1596." Thus, the number of visible careers that ended relatively 
early is sharply reduced at this point, partly explaining the much smaller 
aggregate in Period 3. But it also shows sampling changes, with fewer 
‘low-achieving’ senators on view. 

The layout of the evidence is shown in three diagrams.” In the limited 
sample for Period 1, careers ending with legionary legateships or junior 
proconsulships provide an unexpected peak (score 7; Fig. 7.2). In the next 
sample, from Period 2, the pattern is more orthodox, with peaks at the 
praetorship (score 5) and suffect consulship (score 9) (Fig. 7. 3). In the small 
Period 3 sample, careers ending with the suffect consulship take over 
completely, providing a very strong peak (Fig. 7.4). These changes reflect 
the commemoration pattern, not the number of offices held. 


7.2 Changes in What Was Recorded 


Senators are quite often shown as sevir equitum when young, or as 
candidati of the Emperor in one or more magistracies.^ Both were 
elite positions which existed from the start of the Principate, but they 
are rare in inscriptions before Period 2. The same is true of the minor 
post of ab actis senatus." Thus, career descriptions clearly became much 
more detailed. In the first two cases, representation continued to rise in 
Period 5. Recording of proconsular legateships follows a similar pattern 
(Table 7.2, col. 4). 


Chapter 6 and n. 21. 

For the Antonine plague, with discussion of breaks in other time-series, see Duncan-Jones 1996, with 
Duncan-Jones 2004: 47 and Lo Cascio 2012. Epidemic peaks in China were roughly contemporary with 
those in the West at this time (Duncan-Jones 1996: 117 and fig. 1). 

Consulship or above: Period 1: 3496 (44/130); Period 2: 4396 (138/322); Period 3: 64% (67/105). 
Praetorship or below: Period 1: 3696 (47/130); Period 2: 39% (125/322); Period 3: 1596 (16/105). 
Patricians are much better represented in the relatively small outer samples (Table 7.1, col. 3). This 
implies that these samples are skewed towards more aristocratic senators. 

See Chapter 3, Sections 3.1.2 and 3.1.5. 

For another list, see Talbert 1984: 334—7, including two cases outside the career universe (nos. 1 and 
20), and three inscriptions excluded here (Talbert nos. 8, 12 and 27). The lack of first-century ab actis 
is probably no more significant than the contemporary shortage of candidati (see Table 7.2; cf. 
Talbert 1984: 311). 
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Figure 7.2 Frequency chart of career scores in period 1 (29 BCE-96 CE) 


(for scoring, see Appendix 1) 
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Figure 7.3 Frequency chart of career scores in period 2 (96-192 CE) 


(for scoring, see Appendix 1) 
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Table 7.2 Seviri, candidati, proconsular legates and ab actis senatus 











Sevir Candidatus ab actis Proconsular legate 
Period 1 7% (9/130) 2% (3/130) o% (0/130) 15% (19/130) 
Period 2 19% (60/322) 19% (60/322) 5% (16/322) 25% (81/322) 
Period 3 29% (30/105) 36% (38/105) 4% (4/105) 29% (30/105) 








Note: Candidatus evidence is omitted in cases where quaestor candidatus was the only such 
post (see Table 3.3 note). 
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Figure 7.4 Frequency chart of career scores in period 3 (193-285 CE) 
(for scoring, see Appendix 1) 


These are changes in recording practice.” They imply a general elabora- 
tion in the content of career inscriptions, with the inclusion of secondary 
positions often previously omitted.” The stylisation at work becomes more 


7 In a few cases, rises in representation may show genuine increase in the number of posts, as with 
iuridici and curatores reipublicae, both of which multiplied in the later second century. For 
curatores, Jacques 1984; iuridici, Corbier 1973. 

? For gaps in first-century recording, see also Syme RP III: 1060-1. 
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Table 7.3 Priests, militiae senators and non-vigintiviri 











Major priests Militiae Non-vigintiviri 
Period 1 2196 (27/130) 596 (7/130) 2596 (32/130) 
Period 2 2296 (72/322) 596 (16/322) 2296 (72/322) 
Period 3 26% (27/105) 5% (5/105) 29% (30/105) 








Note: Patrician priests (salii and flamines) are not shown, because of heavy 
overlap with the major priests. But their aggregates are fairly stable (8%, 7% 
and 9%; 10/130, 22/322, 9/105). 


obvious when these changes are compared with stability elsewhere. Thus, 
the figures for upper priesthoods remain relatively steady over time, as do 
promotions from the militiae.'* And the proportion of non-vigintiviri seems 
to change little (Table 7.3).^ Stability on this scale is impressive, and it 
emerges despite the enormous fluctuations in sample size (see Table 7.1). 


7.5 The Chronology of Events 


The senatorial career system of the Principate was remarkably stable and 
conservative. ^ That gave senators legitimate expectations, which Emperors 
ignored at their peril." Apart from minor adjustments under the Julio- 
Claudians, and occasional re-assignments of provinces later on, the main 
changes took place in the third century." 

Career inscriptions make clear that the capitales, the lowest vigintivir 
college, had been promoted in standing by the death of Severus 
Alexander.” Describing the vigintivir colleges, Dio, writing under this 
Emperor, places the capitales first, ahead of the monetales. ^^ About then 
patricians apparently ceased to belong to the monetales, and were able to 
serve as capitales." The reasons for the change are not clear, but its results 


For senators from the militiae, see Chapter 2, Section 2.1 and n. 8. 

For non-vigintiviri and their role, see Appendix 2. 16 See Chapter 1, p. 6 and n. 28. 

Chapter 1 p. 7. Tiberius extended the term of some governors almost indefinitely (Tac.Az7. 1.80; see 
Chapter 5, n. 6), while Macrinus intervened in the ballots for the proconsulships of Asia and Africa, 
giving great offence (Dio 78.22.35; Davenport 2012b). The protocols of office-holding also 
mattered intensely further down the scale: Dio mentions the appointment as tribunus plebis 
under Macrinus of a former ab actis senatus who had been unfairly kept out of the aedileship 
a dozen or more years earlier (78.22.2). 

For changes in the status of individual provinces, cf. Chapter 5, n. 29 and Chapter 8, n. 11. 

See Section 2.1 and n. 7. — 7? 54.26.6. 

Christol 1986: 19-20; see Virius Lupus, Valerius Poplicola and Caesonius Bassus (nos. 367, 352 and 
140). Valerius Maximus (cos. 256) and Mummius Faustianus (cos. ord. 262) had both served as 
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are seen in the career evidence. Apparently the capitales had once been 
looked down on because of their early role as executioners, although that 
did not prevent some earlier holders of the post from following very 
distinguished careers.” However, the patrician change has almost no 
impact here, as it affects only three senators in the database (see n. 21). 

The reforms that Gallienus carried out after the great catastrophe of 
260 were evidently more important. The Sassanid King Shapur I had 
overwhelmed a series of Roman armies in three campaigns, finally 
capturing and enslaving the senior Emperor himself. These staggering 
defeats are described in detail in the “Res Gestae Divi Saporis'.? They 
were enough to shake even Roman conservatism, and Gallienus, the 
remaining Emperor, deprived the Senate of some military prerogatives 
for the first time.** Three posts disappear or are no longer held by 
senators. These are the military tribunates, legateships of legions, and 
the praetorian governorships of Imperial provinces.” As a result, no 
senator had immediate command of troops, even though consular 
legates still commanded whole armies. 

At first sight, only the tribunate, the most junior army post, shows the 
expected reduction in numbers, from 5596 of the Period 2 sample to 3296 in 
Period 3.*° However, the Period 3 material is heavily skewed by a lack of 
more junior careers." A different picture emerges if the careers that end at 
or below the praetorship are ignored (Table 7.4). Representation of the 


monetalis, but that could conceivably have been before CE 235 (nos. 350, 257). But even before this 
date, patricians were not necessarily monetales: see Chapter 2, Section 2.3.2. 

Mommsen DP IV: 303-4. See Bruttius Praesens, Cossonius Gallus and Funisulanus Vettonianus in 
Appendix $ (nos. 128, 197 and 592). Other capitales with consular commands: nos. 129, 139, 284. 
The offices of tribunus plebis and aedile did not disappear at this time, as Mommsen suggested from 
HA S.Alex. 43.3-4. Christol 1986: 241—2 lists five later tribunes and one aedile. 

This trilingual inscription also lists the many towns devastated, as well as the twenty-eight parts of 
the Empire from which the Roman troops came. For the translated text with maps, see Loriot-Nony 
1997: 59-64 (also Duncan-Jones 2004: 21-2). The army unit at Bu-Ngem in Tripolitania, whose 
extensive dossier ended by 259, may have been caught up in the eastern disasters (documents in 
Marichal 1992). 

Aurelius Victor mentions in passing Gallienus's removal of military powers from the senate (Caes. 
33, the only reference by an extant historian). His reforms otherwise have to be gleaned from career 
inscriptions (Christol, next note). After 260 there is a virtual blackout in legislative activity recorded 
by year, for at least two decades (Duncan-Jones 2004: 48). 

On Christol's findings from the scarce epigraphic evidence, military tribunes are last seen in 250 or 
soon afterwards (Christol 1982: 146—7 n. 12), and legionary legates in 256/8 (ibid., n. 13), while the 
equestrian replacements for praetorian legati Augusti pro praetore (graded as viri perfectissimi) are 
first seen in the 260s (147, 2a). Equestrian praefecti take over as legionary commanders (147 n. 14). 
The number of equestrians commanding legions had already risen from two to four under Septimius 
Severus (Birley 1981: 16). 

Fifty-two percent in Period 1 (67/130); Period 2 5596 (176/322); Period 3 32% (34/105). 

See Section 7.1. 
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Table 7.4 Senatorial military posts by period 











Tribunes Legionary legates Praetorian legate-governors 
Period 1 5396 (44/83) 3596 (29/83) 2496 (20/83) 
Period 2 5996 (117/198) 58% (114/198) 3896 (76/198) 
Period 5 38% (33/88) 41% (36/88) 38% (33/88) 








Note: Careers ending with the praetorship or any more junior office are excluded here 
(see Section 7.3). 


tribunate falls significantly, and so does the percentage of legionary legates, 
shrinking from 5896 to 4196. However, the legate-governors remain stable 
at 3896. 


7.4 Conclusion 


The extant senatorial chronology remains limited, and cannot often be 
explored in detail. However, its profile reflects the catastrophe of the 
Antonine plague, and it adds dramatically to the disruptions seen at that 
time."* The reforms of the senatorial career in the mid-third century were 
evidently triggered by another violent setback — this time military — which 
also seems to have shrunk the amount of surviving evidence.” Earlier, 
serious lacunae suggest very incomplete reporting of some minor posts in 
Period 1 (Table 7.2). But much more important cases show valuable signs 
of long-term consistency, through indices that remain visible despite 
fluctuation in sample size (Table 7.3). They point to stability both in 
institutional practice and in the available sample. 


# Seen.7. 7 See nn. 24-5. 


CHAPTER 8 


Career Inscriptions and What They Leave Out 


8.1 How Much Career Evidence Do We Have? 


The career evidence in the database shows unexpected coherence, 
although it comes from random survivals. Three magistracies at the 
heart of the career imply that there are 23—5 years’ worth of surviving 
data (Table 8.1).' This degree of consistency suggests a broadly stable 

. . 2 
sample, and provides an effective tool for use elsewhere” (see 
also n. 30). 


8.2 The Selective Career Inscription 


8.2.1 Missing Offices 


Inscriptions of senior senators sometimes leave out the lesser offices.’ Thus, 
the celebrated Eprius Marcellus figures in a complete inscription as twice 
consul, augur, curio maximus, sodalis Augustalis, and three times procon- 
sul of Asia. But the earliest post listed is that of praetor.* Similarly, the 
jurist Javolenus Priscus, Pliny's contemporary, admits to being pontifex, 
proconsul of Africa, consular legate of Upper Germany and Syria, and 


The survival rate implied for a 300-year period is roughly 8% (24/300). Careers that are incomplete at 
the beginning fall outside the terms of this study, but they would increase the survival figure slightly 
(see nn. 4-5 and Section 8.2.1). Eck’s totalling of known quaestors for the seventy years from CE 69 to 
138 gives a similar result of 996 (124/1400; Eck 1996: 34.). 

The average of twenty-four years is taken as the yardstick. There were twenty quaestors and ten 
tribuni plebis, replaced annually like the praetors. The only fluctuating item is the number of 
praetors, but a complement of eighteen praetors continued for most of the first three centuries (Birley 
1981: 15). Totals in the earlier first century were slightly smaller (cf. Dio 58.20.5, 15 praetors in 33, and 
fluctuations from sixteen to fourteen after that date; fourteen to sixteen under Gaius, 59.20.5; 
fourteen to eighteen under Claudius, 60.10.4; 17 under Domitian, Dig. 1.2.2.32.). The present sample 
is largely post-Julio-Claudian (Fig. 7.1 and Table 7.1). 

See n. 1. 

Proconsul of Asia under Vespasian, ZLS 992, where Dessau lists his appearances in Tacitus. 
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Table 8.1 Year-cohort totals 











Annual Number of Whole-number 
N complement years equivalent 
Quaestor 500 20 25.0 25 
Tribunus plebis 227 10 22.7 23 
Praetor 424 18 23.6 24 
Average = - 23.8 24 





Note: The few adlecti are excluded from the calculation, as they joined the ranks of 
ex-magistrates without holding the magistracy concerned. 


iuridicus of Britain. But his most junior posts are two legionary legateships, 
with all the early magistracies again omitted.” 

Limitations such as these are obvious enough, and pose few problems, 
though they clearly show omission of junior posts in some career 
inscriptions.^ However, there was also sometimes selection by office, usually 
only visible in large samples. The cases below show under-representation of 
particular posts. That could have one of two explanations: either holding one 
of these offices seriously reduced the chances of being commemorated at all, 
or there was selective omission of certain offices. As it remains unlikely that 
holding a particular post could make senators drop out of sight, the skewing 
suggests deliberate omissions.” 


8.2.2  Aediles 


One example is the junior post of aedile. The parallel post of tribune, 
which was now more sought after, musters 22.7 year-cohorts here, making 
it fully represented." But aediles, with 6 magistrates per year, number only 
89 here — less than 15 year-cohorts. That clearly points to a discrepancy, as 


> ILS 1015, where consulship and praetorship are both omitted; Pliny, Ep. 6.15. 

5 But by hiding the early posts, they exclude the individuals from the present database. For omission of 
early offices, see also Maurizi 2013: 33-42. 

It is assumed that the source of career-details was usually the person honoured, if living, or otherwise 
a family member. It is unlikely that third parties would use independent sources of information 
about a detailed career, even if occasional inconsistencies do occur in career narratives. Posthumous 
commemoration might also introduce unusual details. Thus, the epitaph of Plotius Sabinus (no. 290; 
ILS 1078), a sodalis Titialis, adds ‘habens salutation(em) secundam Imp.Antonini Aug.Pii’ (posses- 
sing the right to attend the second daily levée of the Emperor Antoninus Pius) to his praetorian career 
(Crook 1955: 22-3 and 68 n. 2). 

As argued above (see Table 8.1). For tribunate and aedileship, see Chapter 3, Section 3.2.2. 
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the annual number of aediles is certain.” The steep shortfall argues that 
many aedileships went unrecorded in career inscriptions. Apart from the 
curule post, aedileships apparently carried little prestige, and there were 
persistent early recruiting difficulties.” 


8.2.3 Praetorian Proconsuls 


The aedileship anomaly might look isolated, but the junior proconsul- 
ship shows something very similar. An establishment of eight praetorian 
proconsuls per year was normally maintained throughout the period." 
For a target of 24 year-cohorts, that should mean roughly 192 procon- 
suls. Instead there are 122, or about 15 year-cohorts — almost as low as the 
figure for aediles." The evidence is also skewed in favour of certain 
provinces." 

This shows that aedileship and junior proconsulships are both substan- 
tially under-represented, with shortfalls of 35-40%. Thus, their evidence 
must be seriously skewed. Unfortunately that limits the usefulness of both 
dossiers, making it difficult to use either office for assessing individual 
careers.“ 


8.2.4  Proconsular Legates 


The 14 annual legates to proconsuls are also under-represented. 
The present sample shows 130 such legates, occupying 161 posts, as 
a result of double terms. That equals 11-12 year-cohorts, only half the 
target figure (161/14). Under-representation in Period 1 makes little differ- 
ence. This finding suggests even more drastic under-reporting, implying 
that these posts were considered modest.” 


? Table 8.1 and note (Table 3.4 has higher totals because adlecti are included). 

"© Dio 49.16.2; 53.2.2; 54.11.1. See also Section 3.2.2. In the early years there were also even problems in 
filling the tribunates (Dio 56.27.1). 

See also Chapter 4 Section 4.5. The roster of proconsular provinces occasionally changed during the 
Principate. Eck 1972/3: 234 n. 5 allows 2,400 junior proconsuls — that is, 8 x 300 years. This is based 
on roughly 300 years of proconsuls of Baetica, Narbonensis, Sicily, Crete and Cyprus, 270 of Achaia, 
230 of Macedonia, 200 of Pontus-Bithynia and about 100 each of Lycia-Pamphylia and Sardinia. 
This tends to undermine conclusions from praetorian proconsulships, such as seeing them as a sign 
of mediocrity (cf. Syme RP III: 1319). See n. 14 and Section 4.5. 

Section 4.5.2 and Table 4.5. 

See n. 12. Alfóldy also noticed the gross under-representation of junior proconsulships, and took it 
that some holders were too unimportant to be commemorated (Alfóldy 1975: 272). However, many 
careers which ended before the proconsulship do survive, making the inference uncertain (about 
one-third end at the praetorship or earlier: 188/557). 

For these legateships, see also Chapter 4, Sections 4.3 and 4.5 and Table 4.2B. 
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8.2.5 Vigintiviri 


Another victim of selective reporting is the tresvir capitalis, originally the 
lowest-ranked vigintivir (see Section 7.3 ). There is an obvious shortfall 
here, with fewer than 16 year-cohorts. His grander colleague, the tresvir 
monetalis, is clearly over-represented (Table 8.2). But the biggest sample, 
the iudices, suggests a target for vigintiviri of 21 year-cohorts, giving the 
capitales a relative shortfall of about 24%."° Shortfalls here may also result 
from the large number of successful careers of non-vigintiviri, which were 
more likely to be recorded on stone than those of vigintiviri whose careers 
failed to prosper." 


8.2.6 Seviri Equitum Romanorum 


The seviri are also in short supply, with 99 holders in place of an expected 
144 (6 x 24 year-cohorts). That implies a 31% shortfall, though the sevirate 
was honorific and presumably valued by its holders. But the deficit is 
essentially chronological, because the post proved to be extremely rare in 
Period 1 inscriptions (Section 7.2 with Table 7.2). The totals for Periods 2 
and 3 actually show the post as fully represented. 


Table 8.2 Year-cohorts and the vigintivir posts 











Annual total N Year-cohorts 
Monetales 3 83 27.7 
Iudices 10 208 20.8 
Viocuri 4 83 20.8 
Capitales 3 48 16.0 
Total/average 20 422 2LI 








Note: These totals include 36 non-career men listed in Appendix 4.°° 


The capitalis post rose in status during the third century (possibly under Severus Alexander, cf. 
Brassloff 1910: 121 n. 2, and Christol 1986: 19 n. 37), and three late capitales who are also patrician 
illustrate the change (nos. 140, 352, 367). See Section 7.3, p. 78. 

See Appendix 2. 

For the sevirate, Chapter 3, Section 3.1.3. Cf. Brassloff 1910. Almost one-quarter of seviri were 
patrician (23/99), while plebeian seviri have a mean social score of 4.2, against 3.6 for other plebeian 
senators. 

Periods 2-3 contain 188 years. 188/313 years = o.6or. Target value for 24 year-cohorts (6*24) =144; 
144 * 0.601 = 86.5. The actual total for periods 2-3 is 91, which is slightly above the target. 

^? For the full name of each college, see Section 2.1, at n. 5. For further details, see Table A3. 
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8.2.7 Arval Brothers 


Some senatorial priesthoods are rarely seen in career inscriptions. 
The Arval brothers happen to be familiar nonetheless, because many of 
their stone records have survived.” But they would be little known if career 
inscriptions were the only source." Their college contained 12 members, 
making their aggregate representation of 10 less than 0.9. By comparison 
the qundecemviri, one of the four major priesthoods, have 43 examples in 
the database, against a possible establishment of 19.? That would make 
their representation about 2.3 (43/19), far higher than the Arvals. 

Thus, the Arvals look grossly under-represented. Evidently this priestly 
college was not particularly prestigious." ^ Other second-tier priesthoods such 
as the sodales Titii are equally rare. But the fetials are seen more often.” 


8.5 Inflated Representation 


In contrast to these examples, there are strong signs of over-representation 
at the very top of the career. The surplus is quite substantial — about 
two-thirds. The target total for 24 year-cohorts of consular legates and 
senior proconsuls is 144 tenures (calculated from 4 new tenures for legates 
each year and 2 for proconsuls).*° The sample has 161 postings as consular 
legate, and 75 as senior proconsul, making 236 postings in all. This is about 
6496 above expectation (236/144). 

Clearly, being either consular legate or proconsul of Asia or Africa 
greatly increased the chances of commemoration. That need not mean 
that other consulars were ignored, but it suggests that the very 
highest ranks were commemorated on an exceptionally generous scale. 
Parallel accounts of the same career are sometimes seen." Multiple 


*" Scheid 1990 and 1998. Syme 1980 discusses some early Arval careers. 

22 Syme notes ‘the dearth of epigraphic evidence for [Arval] careers’ (Syme 1980: 37). 

# Jacques, Scheid 1990: 119. 

^* Arvals are not mentioned in written sources of the Principate after the Res Gestae, where Augustus 
places ‘frater Arvalis’ after ‘septemvir epulonum’, and before ‘sodalis Titius and ‘fetialis’ in the 
summary of his priesthoods (RG 1). The social scores show Arvals with an average of 4.7 (n=10), 
against 4.1 for fetials (n=21). 

^ ‘Twenty-one fetiales, 8 sodales Titii. For 20 in the college of fetials, Jacques, Scheid 1990: 119. 

26 For twelve consular legates each serving three years, see Chapter 4, nn. 2 and 5. 

77 For the low survival-rate, see n. 1. Known examples of multiple commemoration are Julius Asper 
(no. 472 and Appendix 6) and Minicius Natalis father and son (nos. 253, 254). All three were 
proconsul of Africa. Asper's career has a dozen or more surviving mentions (Dietz 1997: 509). This is 
rivalled by the fourteen or more commemorations of Glitius Agricola at Turin (no. 199; ZLS 1021 
and note). A further case is the younger Pliny (no. 288), another consular with a provincial 
command. See also Appendix 2, n. 6. Occasionally, activities in a province such as road-building 
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commemoration tended to be more frequent at the top of the pyramid, 
and was bound to improve the chances that at least one record would 
survive. ^? 

However, the praetorian legateships do not seem to have provided their 
holders with extra commemorations, and, although Imperial, these posts 
were fairly modest (see Sections 5.7-5.8). A notional twelve provinces 
whose legates served two years would again lead to six vacancies 
per year.” The 145 tenures suggest normality, pointing to twenty-four 
years’ worth of holders, which is the target level (see Table 8.1). 


8.4 Conclusion 


These results show enough consistency to suggest significant stability in 
the reporting of central offices of the senatorial career (Table 8.1 and nn. 1 
and 32). This finding is important because it suggests that the career sample 
is broadly homogeneous and should be representative.*® It also allows us to 
identify some internal skewing. Totals well below expectation imply that 
less prestigious posts were sometimes left out of career narratives. Deficits 
of aediles, praetorian proconsuls, and proconsular legates make the social 
connotations of these posts more difficult to assess. 

Lesser priests such as the Arvals and sodales Titii are also seriously under- 
represented, even though they were relatively exalted. But by contrast, the 
consular legates and senior proconsuls show exaggerated representation of 
the grandest posts of all. Presumably at these exalted levels, so many statues 
with accompanying inscriptions were produced that they drastically 
improved the chances of inclusion in the fragmentary surviving evidence. 
Nevertheless, despite conflicting biasses, the main sample seems closer to 
linearity than might have been expected, and its deviations can usually be 
explained. 


or boundary-marking might multiply inscriptions of the governor on a generous scale, as with 
Rutilius Gallicus in Africa under Vespasian, no. 572. But they would not usually give his cursus. 

28 Further examples in Maurizi 2013: 213-88. — *? Chapter 4, nn. 2 and 4. 

3° And revealing cases of chronological stability have already been seen (Table 7.3). 

* The average social scores may be misleading if the samples are skewed in this way. The scores as they 
stand are: aediles 3.3 (n-89); praetorian proconsuls 3.5 (n=122); proconsular legates 3.8 (n=130). 

?* For signs of linearity, note also the praetorian legati (text at n. 29), and the relatively stable 
representation of the seviri college by college (Table 3.2 note). 


PART II 


Equestrian Perspectives 


CHAPTER 9 


Defining the Equites 


9.1 Introduction 


The equites interlock with the Senate and represent a second face of the 
aristocracy. The two were recognisably the same in that men could move 
from the lower order to the upper one. There was no corresponding 
movement downwards. But well-connected men seeking a public career 
might occasionally choose equestrian employment (and a salary) in 
preference to the financial drain of being a senator (n. 92). Procurators 
were the direct appointees of the Emperor, but they also included 
Imperial freedmen. 

Despite the power of some of their members, the equites were far more 
numerous than senators and much less of a corps d'élite. For most, their 
rank was mainly valuable as a token of social grandeur. Social gradations 
within the equites often remain unclear. But procurators, whose horizons 
stretched all the way to the great prefectures, were heavily outnumbered by 
simple holders of the equestrian militiae, most of whom would never rise 
further than commanding an auxiliary unit.’ As with senators, recruitment 
of equites spread outward during the Principate, and came to include many 
provincials (see Section 9.4 and Table 9.1). 


9.2 Social Definitions 


9.21  Equestrians as a Status Group and as a Collectivity 


One difficulty of coming to terms with the equites is the fact that the 
equestrian order contained several groups. Contemporaries often 
simplified things by speaking of the equites as ‘those in the 14 rows’, the 
‘quattuordecim ordines’. This reference to privileged seating at the theatre 


* See Chapter 10, nn. 10-11 and Section 10.1. 
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Table 9.1 Holders of the militiae by date and by region 











Dates Italy Western prov. Eastern prov. Total 
Pre-69 70% 18% 12% 395 
69-98 46% 38% 16% I2 
98—161 3796 4096 2396 287 
161-211 32% 46% 22% 139 
211-268 21% 56% 23% 197 








Note: See n. 60. 


provided both a convenient sobriquet, and an acid test of who was 
equestrian.” But behind this usage, different labels could be juridically 
correct, and not all of them — for instance, procurator — stated in so many 
words that the holder was an eques. 

The theatre was where the social hierarchy of Rome was on display, with 
senators in the orchestra at the front, the equites in the first fourteen rows 
of fixed seating, and the rest of respectable society behind them. When 
Elagabalus was surprising the city by sacrificing daily hecatombs of cattle 
and sheep, it was in the familiar theatre formation that senators and 
knights gazed at the spectacle. 


Group 1: The Decuriae 

The law commemorating Drusus Caesar and Germanicus, the prince who 
died in CE r9 (revealed by the Tabula Hebana in 1947) defined two groups 
of equites in an official context (see n. 4). The first group was linked with 
the Senate in the phrase ‘senatores et equites omnium decuriarum quae 
iudicior(um) publicor(um) caussa constitutae sunt’ (‘senators and knights 
of all the decuriae established for jury purposes”); senators and the equites 
of the decuriae were to vote together in the five new voting centuries 
named after Germanicus. 


* The equestrian seating arrangements started under the lex Roscia, which assigned the first fourteen 
rows at the theatre to the equites (military tribunes apparently occupied the first two rows, 
Mommsen, DP Vl.2: 123 n. 4; Demougin 1988: 796-812; Rawson 1991). Nero also gave the equites 
special seating at the circus, annihilating protective water-courses in doing so (Tac.Ann. 15.32; 
Suet.Nero. 11.1; Pliny NH 8.21). Lack of equestrian seating possibly figured in a notorious incident 
under Gaius (see n. 47). 

Herodian 5.5.9. When Vespasian gave equestrian rank to his freedman, the father of the 4 rationibus 
Claudius Etruscus, the grant is described in terms of the equestrian seats: 'in cuneos populo deduxit 
equestres mutavitque’ (‘he led him down from the benches of the people to those of the knights’), 
Statius Silv. 3.3.143. 


- 
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Group 2: The ‘Equus Publicus’ 


In the same law, a second group were to attend commemorative 
ceremonies. These were ‘ii qui equom pub(licum) habebunt’; they 
are to appear in the Campus Martius wearing the trabea, their special 
costume (‘cum trabeis in campum veniant’; see n. 25). These mounted 
knights are otherwise referred to as the ‘turmae equitum’ (‘squadrons 
of equites’). 


Group 3: Senatorial Families 

A third group, presumably knights with senatorial rank, was referred to in 
this law in incomplete phrases. We know that knights of senatorial families 
helped the other equites to carry Drusus’s body to the Campus Martius.* 
The equites of senatorial rank are the young sons of senators who are not 
yet quaestor. 

Thus, one group of equites made up the juries, while another group held 
the equus publicus and paraded on horseback on special occasions. Jury 
eligibility began at age thirty, but eligibility for the equus publicus began at 
seventeen or eighteen, and might end at thirty-five.^ Inscriptions where 
admission to the juries followed some time after conferment of the equus 
publicus probably imply a transfer from one group to the other at the 
appropriate age.” The third group, the senatorial equites, who were sena- 
tors’ sons who had not yet entered the Senate, are evidently the group who 
ranked ahead of men with the equus publicus in the fragmentary section of 
the law. 


Group 4: The Elite of Service (Section 9.5) 

Largely invisible in the rituals of the Germanicus Senatus Consultum are 
the equites of the true elite, who followed public careers as holders of the 
militiae, and as procurators — the 'equestris nobilitas’, to use Tacitus’s 
words in the Agricola.? They might overlap with the first two groups, 
since a procurator could have held the equus publicus and served in the 
juries, as could simple holders of the militiae. Many of the elite did not 
go through these initial stages, but that did not make them any less 
equestrian. 


+ Crawford 1996: 519, line 8; 521, lines 55—7. Dio 55.2.3. * Mommsen DP VI.2: 108 n. 1. 

$ Suet. Aug. 32.3; 38.3; Dio 52.20.1. 

This can be identified in cases where a man receives the equus publicus from one Emperor, and jury 
membership from his successor, as in CIL X 53 and ZLS 9406. 

* Mommsen DP VI.2: 81-3; cf. p.57. ° Agric. 4. 
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Group 5: Equestrian Families 

Other men were equestrian in a broader sense, as the descendants of 
equites. At a time of crisis, Augustus allowed impoverished men who 
were the sons of equites to remain in the order, provided that their parents 
had once possessed the qualifying sum of 400,000 sestertii. He also 
reimbursed knights who were poor through no fault of their own.” 
The Senatus Consultum of CE 19 found at Larinum, which prohibited 
the employment of aristocrats as gladiators, applied not only to senators 
and equites, but also to any man or woman with an equestrian father or 
grandfather." Legislation of that year also forbade women with an eques- 
trian father, grandfather or husband to register as prostitutes." Thus, 
the aristocratic virtue inherent in equestrian rank lasted at least two 
generations. Some men who were not knights singled out their equestrian 
descent with phrases such as ‘eq(uitis) R(omani) filius’ and even 'eq(uitis) 
R(omani) adne(pos)'.^ 

From Augustus onwards, holders of the equus publicus were dispensed 
from service in the annual parade after age thirty-five, without loss of status. 
Hence, a further group (Group 6) were ‘retired’ equites, some of whom went 
on to the juries, if chosen.'* 

Thus, we have on the one hand equites who belonged to an aristocracy 
of service, as procurators, army officers or jurors, and, on the other, equites 
who at some point rode in the annual parade as holders of the equus 
publicus, but were not otherwise committed to public life. In a third 
category are the equestrians of senatorial families not yet senators, and 
men of equestrian family. Identifying separate groups in this way is 
artificial, since these categories all made up the ‘ordo equester and were 
entitled to sit in the equestrian seats at the theatre.? It was in the theatre 
and circus that the equites could express their views in public, as in their 
vociferous protests against Augustus's social legislation. More peaceful 
activities, such as appointing a patron to represent their order, or voting 


"© Dio 55.13.6: cf. Suet.Aug. 40. 

| Levick 1983: 98-9. Grandsons of senators had been forbidden to appear on the stage as early as 22 BC, 

Dio 54.2.5. 

Tac.Azn. 2.85, provoked by the behaviour of Vistilia, a lady of praetorian family. 

3 CIL IX 1540-1LS 4186; CIL VIII 21039; VIII 2248 ‘familia equestri". 

See n. 6. In Val.Max. 2.9.6a, two censors of the Second Punic War period were young enough to be 

able to include themselves in the review of knights. 

5 Whether those from equestrian families could sit in the '14 rows’ seems uncertain. A special bloc of 
seats for equites also existed in theatres and amphitheatres outside Rome (Suet.Aug. 14; Demougin 
1988: 810-2). 
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statues of a mighty praetorian prefect, presumably also took place in these 
surroundings.” 

Equestrian rank was not expressly hereditary. The sons of jurors were not 
jurors unless recruited as such, and no one could hold the equus publicus 
without an act of conferment (Section 9.3). Nevertheless, a few inscriptions 
say ‘eques Romanus natus eques Romanus’ and the like.” And some centur- 
ions entered the army ‘ex equite Romano’ — that is, they came from equestrian 
families without holding any equestrian employment.” Furthermore, expres- 
sions such as ‘familia equestris’ show continuing equestrian standing which 
embraced individuals without direct equestrian employment.” Gellius was 
entertained by a cultivated friend whom he calls ‘adulescens e terra Asia de 
equestri loco’.*® 


9.2.2 The Equites in Ritual Events 


The equites were allotted an important place in State funerals. This can be 
seen at early and late dates. For example, equites including those who are 
senatorial carry Drusus's body to the Campus Martius." The equites were 
allowed to carry Augustus's corpse from Bovillae, at the request of their 
patron Claudius, the future Emperor.” The equites ‘of the telos and the 
others’ took part in Augustus's funeral.” In the extravagant State mourn- 
ing for Germanicus, who died under Tiberius, the equites made up new 
sections of the tribes named after the prince, and agreed to ride behind his 
image at their annual parade on 15 July.^* Previously, when Germanicus's 
body was being carried back from the east, equites in each Italian town 
paraded in the ‘trabea’, the official costume of holders of the equus 
publicus.” 

Much later, at the funeral of Pertinax in 193, the procession included the 
knights from the turmae. Some knights carried the bier. The magistrates 
and the equestrian order and cavalry and infantry then passed in and out 


Suet. Claud. 6.1; Sejanus: Dio 58.2.7-8. Cf. Rowe 2002: 79-82. ‘7 See Chapter 12, n. 31. 
Chapter 10, n. 4; ILS 2654, 2655, 2656, 4664, 9192. The phrase did not mean that equestrian rank was 
being surrendered, as Mommsen suggested. 

° SuetJul 1.1.  * NA 19.9.1 (a young man of equestrian rank from Asia). — " Dio 55.2.3. 

* Suet.Aug. 100.2; Claud. 6.1; Dio 56.31.2. 

Dio 56.42.2. These categories were the equites of the turmae, and the urban cavalry (see Section 9.3). 
‘Equester ordo cuneum Germanici appellavit qui iuniorum dicebatur, instituitque uti turmae idibus 
Iuliis imaginem eius sequerentur (the equestrian order gave the name Germanicus to the so-called 
junior row of seats, and laid down that the squadrons of knights would follow his effigy at the parade 
on 15 July). Tac.Ann. 2.83. 

Tac.Ann. 3.2. 
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around the pyre.^ In Herodian’s account of ceremonies at Severus's 
funeral, in a ritual seemingly ignored by other sources, a wax model of 
the Emperor is pronounced dead by the doctors after seven days. Then, 
‘the noblest members of the equestrian order and young men chosen from 
the senatorial order lift up the couch and take it along the Via Sacra to the 
old Forum’. After the building of the pyre ‘there is a cavalry procession 
around the pyre in which the whole equestrian order rides in a circle round 
and round in a fixed formation, following the movement and rhythm of 
the Pyrrhic dance’. 

It is the young men of the order, the knights from the turmae, who are 
mainly seen in these official contexts. Some degree of discipline and riding 
skill was required, and rehearsals must clearly have been necessary. Other 
outlets for youthful display were more sinister. The fatal attraction of the 
games cast its lure over some equites, like many others (see Section 12.4). 


9.3 Access to Equestrian Rank 


The rank of eques was strictly a conferred one under the Principate. ‘Eques 
Romanus es, et ad hunc ordinem tua te perduxit industria’ (‘you are 
a Roman knight and achieved membership of this order by your own 
efforts”) (below and n. 36). There were no self-styled equites any more than 
there were self-styled senators. ^ Nevertheless, it is sometimes claimed 
that citizens of suitable wealth could take the title for themselves, and 
that differences in equestrian terminology reflect this practice.” These 
differences certainly existed, but they do not have this meaning. 
The term eques Romanus remained the standard expression in literary 
usage, and it of course embraced all the groups just referred to 
(Section 9.2). The usage in inscriptions starts by being more juristic, 
with the twin expressions ‘equo publico' and ‘in decurias adlectus', or 
obvious variants. Senatorial knights, Group 3 in Section 9.2, are mainly 
conspicuous by their absence from inscriptions, because they are very 
young members of senatorial families with no offices to their name.”° 
Group 4, grander than the rest as holders of substantive equestrian posts, 


© Dio 75.5.5. "7 Herodian 4.2.4; 4.2.9. 


Mommsen DP VI.2: 74; Stein 1927: 57-82; Nicolet 1966: 177-88; Demougin 1988: 198—212, 786 (and 
others cited there, p. 198 nn. 46—8); Nicolet 1999. 

See the accounts discussed by Demougin 1988: 195-7, 210-1; and A.W. Lintott, Brill’s New Pauly 
V: 34. 

Statius could claim that Vespasian's grant of equestrian rank to the father of the freedman Claudius 
Etruscus placed Etruscus on a par with his own sons (Silv. 3.3.1435). 
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have no need to spell out equestrian status, and generally its members do 
this only if they also received the equus publicus or membership of the 
decuriae. 

But usage in inscriptions slowly became less juristic. The “equus pub- 
licus’ gradually starts to drop out of sight, and the standard literary term 
'eques Romanus' starts to take its place. Thus, in a survey of African 
equites, dated mentions of the ‘equus publicus! and of the ‘turmae’ are 
not seen after 222/35, while mentions of 'eques Romanus’ only start in 198/ 
217, the period of overlap being short.” While this overlap lasts longer in 
Italy, well over a century elapses between the first mention of 'equus 
publicus! (14/23) and the first mention of ‘eques Romanus’ (144). This 
large dossier shows that one expression gradually supersedes the other, in 
a change which was simply stylistic.” The chronology of the inscriptions 
overwhelmingly argues that ‘equo publico' and 'eques Romanus’ were 
synonymous (nn. 31-2), and defending different meanings in the face of 
this chronology does not seem possible.** 

An influential discussion nevertheless supported the view that in epi- 
graphy 'eques Romanus' meant, in some way, a second-class or unofficial 
knight.” But inscriptions and literature belong to the same society, and 
their usages have to be reconciled. There is no reason to think that the title 
which Seneca regarded as exalted somehow became diluted when used in 
inscriptions: 'Eques Romanus es, et ad hunc ordinem tua te perduxit 
industria; at mehercules multis quattuordecim clausa sunt; non omnes 


The starting dates are 98/117 for the equus publicus (Pflaum CP no.104) and 198/217 for 'eques 
Romanus’ (Duncan-Jones 1967: no. 150, p. 177); ibid., pp. 152 and 185. 'Eques Romanus’ is still 
well attested in Africa under the Tetrarchs (Lepelley 1999: 632 n. 13.), whereas ‘equus publicus’ 
and/or the turmae are not seen after 222/35 (ILS 1315). Similarly, in Devijver’s survey of holders of 
the militiae in the whole Empire, the expression ‘a militiis', which is Severan or post-Severan, 
occurs in Latin inscriptions ten times in conjunction with ‘eq R(om)’, but only once with ‘eq 
p(ub)' (Devijver 1989—92: 148-53, citing PME A 24bis, A 53, A 55, A 237, A 260, C 7, C 77, 
G 4, M 25, P 47; and V 48). 

The real gap was considerably wider, as the first Italian 'eques Romanus’ occurs in a municipal 
decree, which follows literary usage (AE 1910, 203). Formulaic individual mentions of '(C.Seius) 
eq.Rom.’ do not begin until Septimius Severus (ZLS 7266, etc.). These results come from an 
unpublished survey by the writer which yielded more than 500 equestrians in Italian inscriptions 
(men with public careers were included only if some local involvement was visible, cf. Duncan-Jones 
1967). In Italy equus publicus, first seen in 14/23 (ZLS 6598), last occurs in 240 (ILS 6630), whereas 
eques Romanus, whose main use starts with Severus (see above), is still frequent in Italy under the 
Tetrarchs (Lepelley 1999: 632 n. 13). 

See Duncan-Jones 1967: 141-3, followed by Saller 1982: 52—3. 

That is not to say that there was never any loose terminology, referring to those of equestrian wealth, 
as in the two Strabo passages (see n. 49). But it is otherwise rare or non-existent in the Principate, 
although found under the Republic in Cicero; Mommsen DP VI.2: 79. 

? Wiseman 1970: 82-3. 
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curia admittit; castra quoque, quos ad laborem et periculum recipiant 
fastidiose legunt. ^ 

Dio refers to different sorts of ‘hippeis’, those of the ‘telos’ and the others, 
at the funeral of Augustus.” But ‘the others’ are evidently the cavalry based in 
Rome, part of the Praetorians, later the equites singulares. This can be seen 
explicitly at the funeral of Pertinax." Another crux sometimes cited in 
support of self-styled equestrian rank is Pliny's gift to Romatius Firmus of 
Comum.? Pliny endows his friend with the necessary funds, and Firmus 
becomes a member of the decuriae equitum. This membership was evidently 
conferred by the Emperor, since Tiberius's failures in this area left the 
decuriae short of members.*^ Therefore, there was a successful application 
on behalf of Firmus, which could in principle have been refused. Pliny's gift 
did not mean that the money on its own would bring Firmus equestrian 
rank, any more than the fact that a wife could do the same for a would-be 
senator meant that her gift would get her husband into the Senate. 

Finally, a vignette showing an application for equestrian rank. Though the 
source is a glossator, its value has been defended to some effect.** One of 
Hadrian's enactments shows the Emperor confronting a would-be eques: 


A man petitioned that he had the wealth needed for equestrian rank, but when 
he sought the equus publicus, he was passed over for two years (and obliged) by 
decree of the prefect to return to his town for a year because of a crime stirred 
up by slaves. Hadrian said 'He who seeks the equus publicus must be free from 
fault. You will submit the other features of your life to scrutiny.” 


Here the aspiring knight faces an examination of his shortcomings. Gellius 
describes a censor of the Republic who looks with disfavour on knights who 


36 Ep.mor. 44.2: You (Lucilius) are a Roman knight, and you achieved (membership of) this order by 


your own efforts; many are excluded from the 14 (rows), goodness knows, just as not everyone gets 
into the Senate; nor into the army, which carefully selects those whom it admits to its toils and 
dangers.’ In Ep.mor. 31.11, becoming an eques Romanus is the result of ‘ambitio’. 

‘Telos’ is Dio's expression for the equestrian order; Mommsen DP VI.2: 78 n. 3. 

Dio 56.42.2; 75.5. Demougin 1988: 263-4. Already pointed out by Mommsen DP VI.2: 75 n. 4, 
though overlooked by Henderson 1963: 67. 

Ep. 1.19; 4.29. See, for instance, Sherwin-White cited in Demougin 1988: 196 n. 36. 

4° Suet. Tib. 41. 

Dig. 24.1.42 (Gaius). The casualness with which Pliny’s first letter allows the reader to think that 
money would make his friend a knight seems to be literary artifice. 

Lewis 1991. 

The fuller of the Latin versions has ‘petente quodam esse sibi facultatem equestris dignitas sed 
cum equum publicum peteret preteritum eum fuisse antebiennium decreto praefecti uno anno 
municipio es cedere quoniam crimen inter venerant quodemerui (douloi in the Greek) concitaver- 
ant Adrianus dixit quiequumpetit publicum emendatus esse debet de cetera autem vitaetuae 
probabis’ (Hermeneumata Pseudodositheana in G.Goetz, Corp. Gloss. Lat.3: 32; cf. Hemeneumata 
Stephani, ibid., 388). 
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were overweight and unfit for the mounted parade.** Inscriptions show 
knights who were ‘ex inquisitione allectus'.? Thus, access to equestrian 
rank involved personal scrutiny, in these cases by the Emperor himself. 


9.4 Equestrian Numbers 


The equestrian order seems to have lost much of its membership in the 
last decades of the Republic. Battle losses at Munda included 3,000 
knights, Sulla having already disposed of some 1,600.^^ Attrition con- 
tinued under the Julio-Claudians, with some so knights disappearing 
under Gaius, and another 300 or more under Claudius.” Even more 
serious for the continuance of equestrian families were the endemic 
problems of celibacy and childlessness in the upper classes. 

Shortage of equestrian numbers was already recognised under Augustus. ^ 
The signs are quite clear, and they undermine any attempt to interpret 
Strabo’s 500 ‘hippikoi andres’ at both Gades and Patavium as equites 
Romani.? Such large numbers at a single town in Italy, the focus 
of Augustus's social concerns, are not compatible with the contemporary 
evidence for shortage of knights. Strabo's round figure apparently referred to 
men with equestrian wealth.^ Pliny speaks of difficulty in filling 
the decuriae at this time, and Augustus allowed impoverished knights to 
keep their status if they or their fathers had ever possessed enough money, 
and he even made up their funds.” Augustus also reinforced the number 
of ‘honesti by accepting military tribunes chosen by (Italian) towns.’ 
He legislated to encourage marriage and penalise celibacy among the 
upper classes in general, only to face violent outcries from the equites at 


^ NA 6.2.2.1.. 9 ILAlg 2145; Nicolet 1967. 

4° Bell Hisp. 31; Appian BC 1.95. Generic statements about knights in the Republican period may 
employ loose terminology, and include citizens whose only claim was ownership of the equestrian 
census. Cf. nn. 49 and 50; Mommsen DP VI.2: 79. 

47 Twenty-six put to death by Gaius for various reasons (Dio 59.10.2), particularly for their wealth, 
Suet. Gaius. 41.2; Josephus AJ 19.3. Over 300 executed, Suet. Claud. 29.2, cf. Pliny NH 29.54; 321 in 
Seneca Apoc.14.2. In a notorious incident under Gaius, equites and matronae were in the crowd that 
disturbed the sleeping Emperor by turning up at the Circus at night, provoking armed reprisals in 
which twenty knights were among the dead (Suet. Gaius. 26.4; Josephus's Circus massacre under 
Gaius in response to tax protests was presumably a different event; AJ 19.25-6.). 

?' Suet.Aug. 34.2; Dio 56.2-9.  * Strabo 3.5.3; 5.1.7. but cf. Demougin 1988: 529 n. 26. 

5 This comes from the transition period between Republic and Empire, and Strabo is not an expert on 
Roman institutions. 

Y NH 33.33; n. 10 (above). Otho's move to allow income as the qualifying threshold for equestrian 
membership, in place of capital, was presumably another concession intended to maintain numbers; 
Schol ad Iuvenal 3.155. 

5 Suet.Aug. 46; Nicolet 1968. 
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the consular games. Dio hangs two rhetorical speeches on this episode: one 
in which Augustus compliments the small proportion of equites with 
children on their efforts, and, in the other, criticises the majority for having 
no children. The legislation was real, and the demographic crisis of the 
equites was part of the problem that it was intended to address." 

Apparently the equites were neglected under Tiberius. The absentee 
ruler made no appointments to the decuriae during the last eleven years of 
his reign, appointing no military tribunes, and evidently not conferring the 
equus publicus either.?* The proposal from Junius Gallio that praetorian 
veterans should also be allowed to sit in the fourteen rows, which Tiberius 
vindictively suppressed, may well reflect a shortage.” Shortages are 
certainly heard of under Gaius. In Dio's words, ‘as the equestrian order 
was becoming reduced in numbers, Gaius summoned the foremost men 
from the whole Empire even from outside Italy and enrolled them in the 
order'.^ Provincials from the Alpine regions and from the Greek east 
reached the decuriae only a few years later, under Claudius." 

For the period from Augustus to Nero as a whole, Demougin's survey of 
named equites (N=740) finds 32% who are provincials (20% western, 12% 
eastern). Her survey of named jurors under the Principate (N=125) shows 
6196 provincials. Only 596 are from the east, presumably for reasons of 
language as well as distance.” Devijver's figures for the militiae, which 
partly overlap with Demougin's sample, show the Italian proportion in 
steady decline, mainly because of growing numbers from the western 
provinces, Africa in particular. °° 

These results are affected by inscription-survival, which may differ 
between regions. Nevertheless, they should be broadly indicative. They 
suggest that by the mid-Principate, a substantial majority of working 
equites were provincials. This was probably higher than the proportion 
in the Senate at the time (Table 6.1). 

The situation with equestrians as a whole is much less clear, both 
because less active men are not as visible, and because the city of Rome, 
although rich in inscriptions, has few showing equites. But clearly there 


9 Dio 56.2—9. For shortages in the Senate, see Chapter 1, nn. 12-14. Augustus likewise allowed 
millionaire equites to stand as senatorial tribuni militum, with the option of resuming equestrian 
status afterwards (Dio 54.30.2; 56.27.1; Suet.Aug. 40). 

54 Suet. Tib. 41. — ? Tac.Ann. 6.3. — 95 Dio 59.9.5; Suet. Gaius. 16.2. — 7 Chapter 10, nn. 44-5. 

* Demougin 1988: 522 (236/740 are provincials). 

? Rome and Italy 39%; western provinces and Balkans 56%; east 5%. Demougin 1988: 480-98. 
Claudius ejected and disfranchised a Greek iudex for ignorance of Latin (see Chapter 10, nn. 44-5). 

€ Table 9.1 (n=1130) summarises results from Devijver 1992: 130-2. Devijver's total of all men 
identified by region, including those not dated, is 1312 (p. 130). 
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was a big ‘underclass’ of equites who followed municipal careers 
before being promoted, or who are simply seen as equites without other 
designation. They are found in considerable numbers in Italy and the 
western Mediterranean provinces.^' One sign of their abundance is the 
collective groups seen in some big towns in the provinces. Thus, Saldae in 
Mauretania has ‘equites Romani’ as a group. So do Carmo in Baetica, 
Lugdunum in Tres Galliae and Narbo in Narbonensis. At Carmo, 
the equites Romani put up a statue of a local magistrate.^ At Lugdunum 
there is even an 'ordo equester’, whose social position is defined by cash 
handouts (sportulae). On one occasion, members of the town council 
received 5 denarii each; the knights, Augustales and wine-merchants 3 
denarii; while the corpora or trade guilds got only 2 denarii. Another 
Lugdunum inscription shows a leading wine-merchant as patron of the 
equites Romani and other bodies.” At Saldae the equites Romani did 
better, receiving sportulae at the same rate as the decurions.^* At Narbo, 
three 'equites Romani ‘a plebe’ were to take part in annual ceremonies 
honouring Augustus.^ 

Although Augustus's legislation may not have helped the aristocracy 
that it was intended to preserve, the equites evidently expanded under the 
Principate, mainly thanks to a provincial component which grew so large 
that it eventually became dominant. 


9.5 The Equites as Part of the Elite 


The equites may have been only the second order of the aristocracy, but 
some of their members, and certain offices, still represented the epitome of 
power in the State. The remarkable Cilnius Maecenas, the eques left in 
charge of Rome and Italy during the civil wars after Caesar's death, was 
evidently more powerful than any senator of the day.^^ Maecenas was the 
almost legendary adviser whom Dio credits with the administrative blueprint 


& For Africa, Duncan-Jones 1967 found some 250 equites, even though holders of active careers 
without explicit local connections were omitted. For Italy, see n. 32. 

9 ILS$5080a. © ILS 7024; 7030. For sportulae, see Duncan-Jones 1982: 138-44. 

^* ILS 5078. Jarrett 1972: 229 lists seven equestrians from Saldae, two procurators, and five army 
officers; two more equites are shown in Duncan-Jones 1967: 175, Nine named equestrians is a large 
showing for a provincial town. 

55 ILS 1m. 

66 Tac.Ann. 6.11; Dio 51.3.5. Stein 1927: 196, 428. Tacitus identifies ‘Cilnius Maecenas’ as Augustus's 
adviser (who cannot also be the ‘C.Maecenas’ seen in an early-style epitaph from Rome, ZLS 7848). 
For ‘Cilnius’, see also Macrobius 2.4.12 (Syme 1958: 709). Later there were senators named 
‘C.Cilnius’, including C.Cilnius Paetinus (no. 547), and two first-century consuls called 
C.Cilnius Proculus (Syme RP 1: 256). 
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for the Empire that Augustus put into effect.” Another formidable knight, 
Sallustius Crispus, afterwards stepped into his shoes, and ‘without holding 
senatorial office, outdid in power many senators who had triumphed and 
held consulships’.°* Vespasian gave the task of restoring the Capitol 
after the fire to Julius Vestinus, who although equestrian, was among the 
‘proceres’ in terms of authority and reputation. Already singled out for 
high praise by Claudius, he had governed Egypt under Nero.” 

To some extent these equites were given importance not for what they 
were, but for what they were not — namely, senators. Relying on a senator in 
these ways would have raised possibilities of jealousy or revolution, whereas 
equites were considered inferior and, on the whole, less likely to see them- 
selves as potential rulers. Equites who play the powerful confidant of 
Emperors are rarely seen after the Tacitean narrative ends.”° But in the crisis 
of the later second century, a few procurators were recruited to the Senate and 
played important roles.” More often there was small-scale recruitment to the 
Senate from the militiae, which continued for most of the Principate.” 

The mighty equestrian offices were of course the prefectures, the 
prefecture of Egypt and, above all, that of the praetorian guard.” 
The two guard prefects commanded the entire garrison of Rome, including 
urban troops and vigiles."* Arguably, they also had command over the 
army of the entire Empire.” The biography of Aelius Sejanus, praetorian 
prefect for sixteen years, and overbearing ruler of Rome in Tiberius's 
absence, gave an early demonstration. of the extremes of equestrian 
power./^ Sejanus was even consul with the absent Emperor in 31, a fact 


57 Dio 52.14—40. This is a vivid tribute to the power and insight that Maecenas was believed to have, 


rather than proof of his authorship. 

Tac.Ann. 3.30.3: ‘Maecenatem aemulatus sine dignitate senatoria multos triumphalium consular- 

iumque potentia anteiit’, Stein 1927: 197. 

Tac. Hist. 4.53: 'equestris ordinis virum, sed auctoritate famaque inter proceres’ (‘a man from the 

equestrian order, but among the leading men of the state in authority and reputation"); /LS 212, 2. 

lines 11-14. Stein 1927: 308-9. 

One of Trajan’s praetorian prefects was valued so highly that when he decided to retire to an 

overseas province, the Emperor himself went down to the port to see him off (Pliny, Panegyricus 86). 

Pliny highlights this for what it showed about Trajan, but it also reflected the grandeur of the 

praetorian post. 

Chapter 10, n. 9 and related text. 

Chap 10.1; 10.1.2; Chapter 7, Table 7.3. For individual cases, see Claudius Quartinus and Vibius 

Balbinus in Appendix 5. 

The prefect of Egypt even possessed a royal attribute taken over from the Ptolemies, which forbade 

him to sail on the Nile in flood (Pliny NH 5.57). 

74 ILS 2012. 7 Howe 1942: 25-6. 

75 Demougin 1988: 738, 830 (272); Champlin 2012. Tiberius's successors did not usually leave the 
highest officials in place for so long (see also Chapter 5, n. 6). But some praetorian prefects 
continued to have long tenures (cf. Syme RP III: 1296). 
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commemorated on the coinage.” Successive prefects had dominant roles 
under Commodus, and Tigidius Perennis actually appointed equestrians to 
military commands in place of senators.”* Soon afterwards, the prefecture of 
Fulvius Plautianus, whose daughter married into the Imperial house, showed 
the post's potential as almost limitless. This came to a head in CE 217, 
when the prefect Opellius Macrinus from Mauretania was appointed 
Emperor by military acclamation."? 

The political grandeur of a few of their colleagues probably did not 
much affect the body of members of the equestrian order. Differences 
between Senate and knights in style and wealth were plain to see." 
A speaker in the Senate could defend senatorial luxury and ostentation 
on the grounds that it made up for the greater ‘curae’ and ‘pericula’ that 
senators had to face.** Apparently he was contrasting the commitments of 
an active senatorial career with an inactive equestrian existence, at a time when 
equestrian procurators were still very few.” 

In the Germanicus law, the equites are mentioned in the same breath 
as senators, as we have seen (n. 4). The Larinum Senatus Consultum, 
which protected the social purity of equestrian blood to the third generation, 
and individual zeal in advertising equestrian descent both show a clear-cut 
status that was nurtured and respected (n. 11). The equestrian order of the 
Principate can be recognised as an elite caste, clearly positioned beside the 
Senate as the second order of the State (‘uterque ordo’), and containing 
within it men of senatorial family (group 3 above)."* Augustus was driven to 
allowing equites to stand for the senatorial post of tribune, and one year 
appointed the senatorial vigintiviri from among the equites. These episodes 
again show the very narrow perceived boundary between the two orders.” 

Nevertheless, senators might have their reasons for disdain, as the social 
compass of the equestrian order extended a long way downwards, and 
included the scribae and other apparitores. These were permanent civil 


77 Later there were attempts to remove his name from some coins; Champlin 2012: 367 n. 15. 

78 HA Comm. 6.2; corroborated by ZLS 2770, showing a procurator who was a ‘dux’ in command of 
legions; Pflaum CP no. 196, and p. 536. 

7? Cf. Stein 1927: 253-4. For Plautianus, see also Chapter 13, n. 72. *° Pflaum CP no. 248. 

# As when youths of senatorial family lorded it over the equites when they paraded as seviri equitum 
Romanorum (Section 3.1.3). 

*- Asinius Gallus speaking against proposed sumptuary legislation in Tac.Ann. 2.33. 

*5 "'endentious nevertheless, when many equites already held militiae. 

94 "Utrumque ordinem' in an exchange where the eques, once he has been maligned by a senator, is 
allowed to answer back. Suet. Vesp. 9.2. Domitian's rescript to the Falisci has the phrase 'adhibitis 
utriusque ordinis splendidis viri’ (FIRA 2.75, lines 13-14.). And ‘utriusque ordinis viris’ in 
a judgement by Caracalla (Cod. Just. 9.51.1). 

55 Suet.Aug. 40.1; Dio 54.26.5, 18 BCE. 
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servants and little more, despite their attractive offices of profit. "^ Positions 
alongside powerful senators, often in Rome, might help their social advance- 
ment, and this proximity, rather than the standing of their posts, was 
probably what allowed access to equestrian rank for a few apparitores." 
There were also postings overseas. One equestrian scriba died in Britain, and 
another was honoured as a citizen of half-a-dozen towns in Mediterranean 
provinces, while a third unwittingly brought back mentagra, a disfiguring 
disease, from Asia under Tiberius." At the upper end of their social 
scale, scribae, perhaps from equestrian families, might also hold the militiae, 
while at the lower end they might be ex-slaves.* But scribae in one generation 
could produce equestrian sons in the next — and in a really exceptional case, a 
third generation might reach the Senate.”° 

In striking contrast to the modest apparitores are the men of wealth 
and high standing who deliberately remained equestrian. Cicero’s close 
friend Pomponius Atticus is a case in point, constrained to a socially 
modest existence not by any lack of funds or of influence, but by his own 
political astuteness in troubled times.” In Tacitus's obituary, Annaeus 
Mela, Seneca’s younger brother, thought he could achieve power and 
riches more rapidly by holding procuratorships than by following the 
senatorial career, though he did become a senator in the end.?^ The costs 
of being in the Senate were high.” Equestrian procurators, on the other 
hand, needed salaries because they were less wealthy, or so Maecenas 
tells Augustus.?* Thus, Mela’s view that salaried procuratorships were 
a better route to wealth is coherent, even if the choice is seen as 
eccentric. 

Pliny, who reached the Senate as heir to a procurator of high rank, 
provides glimpses of life in the equestrian caste. These are studied and often 


5 Jones 1960; Purcell 1983. In Cicero's account, the posts were obtained by purchase. “The precise 
working of the system is, like most corrupt practices, rather obscure’ (Jones 1960: 156). 

On Purcell’s figures, 9 out of 87 known lictores were equestrian, as were 1 or 2 out of 67 viatores, and 
34 out of 185 scribae (Purcell 1983: 150-1, 153—4, 155 n. 181). 

ILS 1883; 6953-4; Pliny NH 26.3. 

For example, militiae: ZLS 1885, 1893; liberti, 1899 (equestrian), 1910. Jones 1960: 158, 205, lists twelve 
holders of the militiae, and six holders of the equus publicus. A handful of future procurators were 
scribae: Pflaum CP nos. 174, 201, 248 (Macrinus), 279, 352. 

As with the L. Marii Perpetui, who reached the consulship; PAaum CP no. 158, p. 411; see Appendix 7 
no. 565. For a freedman lictor and praeco whose son received the equus publicus, ZLS 1910. 

Cornelius Nepos, Att. 6. 

Ann. 16.17, ‘petitione honorum abstinuerat per ambitionem praeposteram, ut eques Romanus 
consularibus potentia aequaretur (‘through contrary ambition, he refrained from seeking senatorial 
posts, in order that he might rival consular senators in power as a Roman knight’). For preferences 
for equestrian employment, see also Talbert 1984: 76-80. 

% Chapterrp.4.  ?* Dio 52.253. 
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concerned with social advancement. Thus, Terentius Junior, now living in 
the most cultivated retirement, has held the militiae and been procurator of 
Narbonensis. But he chose not to go further, and preferred peaceful 
leisure to the higher posts that he could have held.?^ Claudius Pollio was 
prefect of one of the rare milliary alae, and held ‘amplissimas procura- 
tiones’ (we can identify one as centenarian, the other as ducenarian).”” 
Pliny had achieved success with Sextus Erucius, from a distinguished 
equestrian family, for whom he obtained membership of the Senate from 
Nerva.?* But social importance is not always so clear-cut. Thus, Voconius 
Romanus, grand (though only by municipal standards) as flamen of 
a Spanish province, at any rate has a father 'in equestri gradu clarus, [et] 
clarior vitricus’ (“distinguished in the equestrian order, and his step-father 
still more so’).”? And Minicius Macrinus of Brixia is ‘equestris ordinis 
princeps, quia nihil altius voluit" (‘a leading member of the equestrian 
order, because he wanted nothing higher). Pliny hastens to add that 
Macrinus actually declined the praetorian rank that Vespasian had offered 
him.'^? Maturus Arrianus is ‘princeps Altinatium’, presumably a sign that 
he was not much seen in Rome, but ‘caret ambitu, ideo se in equestri gradu 
tenuit, cum facile possit ascendere altissimum" (‘he dislikes seeking office, 
and so remains at the equestrian grade when he could easily rise to the highest 
levels”). Thus, Pliny has at least two friends who could have pursued higher 
paths, but chose to remain equestrian. ^^ 

For equites, social grandeur did not rest entirely on public careers, and 
different criteria, long ancestry, wealth (possibly even as a publicanus), 
good breeding, literary culture and even social display might also play some 


9 


Pflaum doubted the fact that in Pliny's account, Junior goes from the militiae straight into 
a ducenarian post (‘un tel avancement est improbable’; CP no. 69; Ep. 7.25). But Pliny prides 
himself on his friends’ successes, and if reduced to mentioning the militiae, he is unlikely to have 
omitted other procuratorships. Furthermore, in another case, which Pflaum accepts, the first 
procuratorship was ducenarian, and there were no militiae (CP no. 193, p. 527). 

Ep. 7.25: ‘recepit se in agros suos, paratisque honoribus tranquillissimum otium praetulit (‘he 
retired to his estates, and preferred a life of peaceful leisure to the senatorial posts that could have 
been his’). 

ILS 1418; Ep. 7.31; CP no.54. For these alae, Chapter 10, n. 34. The procuratorships are revealed in 
the inscription as the Graian Alps and the vicesima hereditatium. 

% Ep. 2.9. — ?? Ep.213. ‘°° Ep. 1145. 

Ep. 3.2. Altinum was in the far north, an important precursor of Venice (for its remarkably well 
preserved street-plan, see Ammerman 2012: 697). As nothing more specific than ‘in equestri gradu’ 
is claimed, Arrianus presumably held no equestrian office. Pliny is reduced to recommending him 
for his personal qualities. 

Pliny also sought to promote the senatorial careers of Accius Sura and Asinius Bassus (£p. 10.12; 
4.15; Syme RP II: 483). 
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part.^ Connoisseurs, painters and men of letters are found in their 
ranks. ^^ Some, such as the elder Pliny, himself a considerable scholar, 
also found time for a procuratorial career, as did his nephew's friend 
Terentius Junior. But most were probably mere knights, whose public 
employment did not go beyond riding in the annual parade in their 
younger days. Committed neither to the fortnightly demands of the 
Senate, nor to frequent appearances in the lawcourts, these men could 
pursue their own bent, safe in the awareness of a social superiority 
demonstrated by their access to the 'quattuordecim ordines'. Life as 
a senator could have its drawbacks, and Pliny rhetorically suggests that 
the pursuit of office was the only thing that made senatorial membership 
bearable: "What could be worse than to be cut off and debarred from 
the senatorial magistracies, but not to be rid of the toil and trouble 
[of belonging to the Senate]? ^? 


13 For publicani, see Chapter 11. At one time, the finest house in Rome was one on the Viminal 
built by the eques C.Aquilius (Pliny NH 17.2). The first man in Rome to have a house with 
marble veneer throughout was Mamurra, an eques from Formiae, praefectus fabrum with Caesar 
in Gaul (36.48). 

Turpilius, an eques Romanus of the Veneti, painted with his left hand, and had beautiful paintings 
on show at Verona (NH 35.20). A tribunus militum at Verona was also an architect (ZLS 7729). 
An eques at Beneventum was a prize-winning Latin poet as well as a local benefactor (/LS 5179). 
Carvilius Pollio, eques Romanus, was the first to add silver to triclinia; NH 33.144. The first man to 
build a comprehensive aviary was an eques named M.Laecanius Strabo; NH 10.141. For poets and 
philosophers, Demougin 1988: 756. For men of letters, Nicolet 1966: 441-56; Taylor 1968; Pliny's 
circle of course included the literary knights Suetonius and Martial, besides his learned uncle, and 
Terentius Junior (nn. 95—6). 

‘Quid enim miserius quam exsectum et exemptum honoribus senatoriis, labore et molestia non 
carere? (Ep. 2.12.3), reflecting on the fate of Hostilius Firminus, a proconsular legate allowed to stay 
in the Senate, although in disgrace and debarred from further office. 
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CHAPTER IO 


The Public Employment of Equites 


10.1 Introduction 


10.1.1 The Eques as Procurator 


It has been argued that senior military appointments rarely correlate satis- 
factorily with tenure of junior posts, and that Roman promotion structures 
were often disjointed.’ Constraints of the moment might combine with 
patronage mechanisms to produce uneven results. But they were not enough 
to eliminate all systematic patterns, as the senatorial analysis has shown.” 
The public careers of the equites spanned an enormous range of 
achievement. At one extreme, the three militiae, or equestrian army 
posts, usually provided a career in themselves, though they were not always 
served in full.* But at the opposite extreme, a few might go straight from 
the militiae into the Senate? M? Vibius Balbinus, an equestrian tribune 
and cavalry prefect under Augustus, entered the Senate as quaestor, rose to 
be praetor, and became proconsul of Narbonensis, a wealthy province.^ 
The narrow doorway from the militiae into the Senate remained open, 
possibly widening at times of crisis." In the late 170s, when the cadres were 


* Discussions cited in Saller 1982: 80—3; 42—3 n. 11; see also A. Birley 2000a: 109. Brunt 1990: 215-54. 

* See especially Chapters 2 and 5. 

For a detailed discussion of equestrian career posts, Alfóldy 1986: 162—209. 

On a different career path, some equites became centurions ‘ex equite Romano’, joining the legions 
full-time, and serving alongside short-service military tribunes of equestrian rank. Presumably this 
more arduous route was less prestigious. But it could still lead to a full-dress career, as with T.Pontius 
Sabinus, whose two equestrian militiae were followed by two centurionates, then a dazzling higher 
army career, culminating in the post of primus pilus bis, and the ducenarian procuratorship of 
Narbonensis (Pflaum CP no. 118). The even grander career of Cn.Marcius Rustius Rufinus began 
with the centurionate ‘ex equite Romano’, probably in the 170s, and led to the prefecture of vigiles in 
Rome by way of army and civilian posts (CP no. 234). 

Chapter 7, Table 7.3. 

Discussed in Appendix 5 as no. 599 in the list of senators. ZLS 937, PME V 91. 

Eck 2000: 217. See Appendix 7: Period 1, nos. 516, 517, 582, 599, 604, 605, 609; Period 2, nos. 52, 511; 
512, 513, 514, 518, 519, 520, 523, 524, 525, 526, 527, 590, 602,603; Period 3, nos. 319, 510, 521, 522, 581. 
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being decimated by plague, we see a cavalry prefect being recruited to the 
Senate while serving on Hadrian's Wall. More senior equestrians recruited 
to the Senate in the maelstrom of this reign were able to reach the heights as 
legate of Numidia, proconsul of Africa, or even as Emperor.? 

Most of the 2,250 men in Devijver's survey did not advance beyond 
the militiae," but a significant number also went on to procuratorial 
careers." Their new posts were mainly civilian and fiscal, but at the 
top stood the great prefectures, commanding the garrisons of Rome, 
or governing Egypt with its sizeable army. The custom of listing 
promotions in full greatly increased in the second century, producing 
a considerable dossier of career inscriptions, which Domaszewski and 
Pflaum brought into order." The task of classification was helped by 
inscriptions which sometimes specify salary grades, from the time of 
Commodus onwards." 

But an essential further study by Saller has shown that the career 
structure was less formalised than Pflaum's lengthy survey suggested. * 
Although the reconstruction of salary gradings remains largely coherent, 
there are too many exceptions to make Pflaum's intricate patterns of 
promotion entirely convincing.” Some equestrian careers seem to defy the 
protocols.'^ 

The position was also complicated by the continued employment of 
Imperial freedmen in these roles, despite their prominence and 


* Tineius Longus, ZLS 4715. For the plague, see Section 7.1. 

? M.Valerius Maximianus, C.Vettius Sabinianus Julius Hospes, P.Helvius Pertinax (Pflaum CP nos. 
181B, 179; AE 1920, 45; nos. 524, 514 and 523 in Appendix 7). For serious disruption of office-holding 
patterns at this time, see Section 6.2, n. 21 and related text. 

Devijver 1989-92: 151 n. 62. 

Pflaum listed well over 350 procurators and prefects with known careers, adding to the total in his 
1982 Supplement (and for new names, Demougin 2001: 31-2). Demougin counted 187 with known 
careers in the second century alone, and 488 names in total for this period (Demougin 1993: 243-4). 
But procurators, with their longer careers, had a better chance of being commemorated than men 
from the militiae. 

Domaszewski 1967: 141ff; Pflaum 1950. 

Cf. Pflaum CP: p. 476. Thus, in the career of Messius Saturninus (CP no. 231) trecenarian, 
centenarian and sexagenarian posts are all identified as such. See also AE 1998, 282. 

Saller 1980, with wider discussion, including comparison with senatorial careers, in Saller 1982, 
chapter 3. For an account more sympathetic to Pflaum's views, Demougin 2001. 

Also, it is not clear whether there is enough career evidence to justify Pflaum's subdivision of the 
middle reaches of the career into six separate grades (two for centenarian, four for ducenarian). 
For example, in Pflaum CP no. 186, two militiae are followed by a sexagenarian procuratorship, then 
by a third militia, breaking the convention that the militiae were adjacent posts. See also Chapter 9, 
n. 95. Demougin points out a lack of stable hierarchy between the great prefectures in the first 
century (Demougin 1988: 733). For possible reservations about stable salary-gradings, E. Birley 1988: 


171-2. 
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unpopularity under the Julio-Claudians." At a much later date, Dio 
explicitly states that appointments to procuratorships are made from 
both equites and freedmen, and records the freedman Hiberus as prefect 
of Egypt under Tiberius.^ Cosmus, Aug lib., 4 rationibus, is seen to 
exercise authority in the middle of Marcus's reign, and seems to be the 
high financial official of that name, more often a senior eques. The slave- 
born [L.Aurelius Nicomedes] was originally a member of the palace house- 
hold, as bedroom attendant to Aelius Caesar. But through his proximity to 
the Imperial family, he rose to become a high-ranking financial procurator, 
and also an eques. ^ 

Freedman appointments to mainstream posts remain relatively rare in 
the evidence, but prejudice almost certainly meant that fewer of them 
received statues. What we mainly see is an upper bureaucracy headed by 
equites, most of whom have military postings behind them. Lack of 
standardisation in these careers (see n. 16) may imply that the all- 
powerful factor in advancement was personal patronage rather than any 
rulebook. It has been suggested that despite its prevalence, patronage did 
not generally undermine the quality of appointments." But that seems 
over-optimistic. Some successful patronage petitions were simple requests 
to bend the rules — for example, by granting the childless the privileges of 
the ius trium liberorum." The right to appoint to junior posts might even 


7 See Millar 1963: 196, and Chapter 14, Section 14.2.3. Pliny expresses horror at the attempted 
enrichment of Pallas by the Senate under Claudius (Ep. 7.29; 8.6). Nero sent his freedman 
Polyclitus to Britain to deal with the aftermath of the Boudiccan revolt (Tac.Ann. 14.39; PIR 
P 561). Trajan's reported remark about his freedman Eurhythmus, 'non ille Polyclitus est nec ego 
Nero' (he is not Polyclitus, nor am I Nero") (£p. 6.31.9) represents Imperial freedmen as less mighty 
than before, though the man in question still sounds powerful enough. Vitellius had replaced liberti 
by equites in the aftermath of Julio-Claudian rule (Tac. Hist. 1.58.1); but Domitian interspersed the 
two in some important posts (Suet.Dom. 7.2). For powerful freedmen later on, see HA M.Ant. 15.2, 
Ver. 9.3-6, and n. 19 below. 

53.15.3; 58.19.6. Although it goes without saying that citizen procurators usually had freedman 
assistants (cf. Pliny Ep. 10.27-8), modern tendencies to assign all freedman procurators to sub- 
ordinate posts are unconvincing. 

? CILIX 2438; VI 455 (168/72 CE). T.Aurelius Aug.lib.Aphrodisius, proc.Aug.a rationibus (ZLS 1475) 
seems to be another substantive department head, as does T. Flavius Aug.lib Symphorus, proc.Aug 
(quattuor) p(ublicorum) A(fricae). (AE 1949, 30) (this is doubted in all cases by Weaver 1972: 264, 
237-8, but for further examples, see 268 n. 2 and 276—7). 

The missing name, conjectured by Henzen from the vita Veri, was accepted by Pflaum, but not by 
Dessau. The supplementary names Ceionius and Aelius are certain, and prove his slave origin. His 
last post was proc.summarum rationum (cf. previous note), Pflaum CP no. 163, and p. 1019 
(ducenarian); Weaver 1972: 27. For the post of 'a cubiculo', Demougin 2003. 

For example, Leunissen 1993: 102: ‘patronage need not in itself be incompatible with the working of 
relatively bureaucratic criteria'. See also citations, ibid., n. 6. 

^ Pliny Ep. 10.945. 
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be handed over to individual patrons.” The correspondence of public figures 
contains endless petitions on behalf of protégés, who may even advertise 
benefits received.** For example, a family group which included a tribunus 
militum and a stage designer honoured Plautilla, daughter of the praetorian 
prefect Plautianus, after receiving ‘ampla beneficia de indulgentia 
Augustorum suffragio patris eius' (considerable benefits from the indulgence 
of the Emperors, through the patronage of her father’).” 

Even so, the reasons behind the many thousands of appointments are 
hardly ever known, and modern conjecture about individual cases usually 
has little to go on.” Saller and Brunt have argued convincingly that there 
were few specialised careers which took the type of previous experience into 
account. ’ But further analysis of career patterns can help to show whether 
patronage destroyed all bureaucratic norms. 

Pflaum was mainly concerned with civilian advancement. But Saller's 
valuable summary of well-attested equestrian careers offers scope for asking 
further questions, and taking more account of the militiae. The present 
analysis concentrates on the relationship between the equestrian military posts 
(the ‘militiae’) and civilian advancement (Tables 10.1—10.2 and Figs. 10.1-10.3). 
The first diagram compares the militiae averages for the first and second salary 
grades (Fig. 10.1). The normal cases with 1 to 3 militiae show only small 
variations. But men without militiae served distinctly longer at the first grade 
(sexagenarian), presumably to compensate for their lack of experience. 
By contrast, the group with 4 militiae, more experienced than anyone else, 
held few posts at the first level, but many more at the second, 2.1 on average. 
For most others, the centenarian average is about 1.2 posts. ^ 


# When one candidate refused a military tribunate, Pliny, though only a third party, was still able to 
write in another name (£p. 3.8). Cf. Cotton 1981. 

Correspondence: Saller 1982, chapter 1. Gratitude: ZLS 4928—9; 1191; 2941; Saller 1982: 48, 64; also 
CIL V 4332, and next note. 

As Caracalla’s wife, Plautilla was now a princess; ZLS 456. 

See Graham 1974. The brief words from Marcus Aurelius to Domitius Marsianus promoting him to 
a ducenarian post have been taken to reveal the processes of appointment, but they are essentially 
politeness with a philosophic flavour (AE 1962, 183). 

Saller 1980: 52—5; Brunt 1983. 

Saller 1980: 60-2, summarising careers from Trajan onwards; from the much longer tables attached 
to Pflaum's CP (also in Saller 1982: 87-90). Four careers have been added here (Pflaum CP no. 126; 
CP Supplement 1982, no. 236A; AE 1998, 282; PME Supp IL, C u8bis, p. 2058). Eighteen examples in 
Saller’s list are omitted (fisci advocati, praetorian officers, or careers whose early details are 
potentially incomplete): CP nos. 142, 151, 198, 206, 209, 244, 262, 271, 274, 281, 282, 291, 295, 319, 
320, 327, 346; no. 121 is omitted because pre-Trajanic, see Demougin 1988: 739 n. 255. 

Here and in what follows, figures for the militiae are raw totals, whereas those for procuratorships 
are mean averages. 

The lower result for 1 militiae men is based on only 10 cases. 
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Table 10.1 Militiae, civilian posts and average 











final salary 
Civil posts Final salary 
Militiae (average) (thousands) N 
o 5.00 189 21 
I 3.45 158 II 
2 3.19 155 16 
3 3-42 147 31 
4 5-40 230 10 





Table 10.2 Militiae and the average number of civilian posts 








Militiae Sexag. Cent. Upper posts All civil posts All posts 





o 1.81 1.19 2.00 5.00 5.00 
I 1.36 0.64 1.45 3.45 4-45 
2 1.19 1.19 o.82 3.19 5.19 
3 1.19 1.13 1.10 3.42 6.42 
4 0.80 2.10 2.50 5.40 9.40 





Note: "Upper posts’ are all the posts above centenarian level. 


Next, at the ducenarian grade, averages for men in the normal 
group (1-3 militiae) do not rise above 1, and may fall below o.7. 
In contrast, the two privileged groups hold 1.6-1.8 ducenarian posts 
(Fig. 10.2). 

The overall results are seen in the final diagram (Fig. 10.3). This shows 
the average final salary score and the average number of procuratorships. 
The diagram includes the evidence for the highest equestrian posts, com- 
prising posts that were explicitly trecenarian, as well as the Palatine posts, 
and the great prefectures (praetorians, Egypt, urban cohorts, etc.). For 
these purposes, all employments beyond ducenarian level are assumed to 
be trecenarian, with a salary of 300,000 sesterces.^ 

The results for the normal group prove to be tightly bunched, with 
3.1-3.4 civil posts and salaries of 140,000—160,000 sesterces. Those without 


# Even if the true figure is lower or higher in particular cases, Pflaum must be right in placing Palatine 
posts and the prefectures above the straight ducenarian posts in terms of hierarchy. For the salary 
structure, cf. Eck Cambridge Ancient History XI: 261-2. 
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Figure 10.1 Centenarian plotted against sexagenarian posts 
(chart numerals show militiae) 


militiae hold about 50% more posts, and their final salary is roughly one- 
quarter more.” But the last category, the four militiae men, handsomely 
outdo them in final salary, with a figure more than 2096 higher. They are 
quite close to the ‘zero’ group in their number of procuratorships. But 
these men were significantly older, having held four army posts. 

The careers thus fall into three groups: 


Group 1 consists of the normal careers where men held 1 to 3 militiae. 
They account for about two-thirds of all cases (58/89). 

Group2 contains the men with the coveted fourth militia. They form 
a small aristocracy of service, with higher final salaries and more 


* Tf this were determined by age, later success for men with militiae should be inversely related to the 
number of militiae, with one-militia men at the top. That is not the case, and the most successful of 
all, those with four militiae, in fact held more posts than anyone else (Table 10.2, final column). 
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Figure 10.2. Average number of ducenarian posts per militia 
(chart numerals show militiae) 
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Figure 10.3 Average number of procuratorial posts related to average final salary 
(chart numerals show militiae) 
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posts in total than the other groups (to judge from a tiny sample 
(10/89)).? 


Group 3 is the men with no militiae (n=21). They form another elite 


group, initially marked out from the ‘normal’ group by longer 
spells at the most junior grade, then later on by holding more 
posts and gaining a higher final salary (Figs. 10.1 and 10.3). This 
group even rivalled men with four militiae in the number of 
ducenarian posts (Fig. 10.2). 


The main career implications are as follows: 


I. 


Group r, the normal group which makes up most of the sample, is 
tightly concentrated in terms of posts and salary outcomes (Fig. 10.3). 
Any remaining difference may result from limited sample size, and 
need not be significant. The bunching is important because it means 
that whether a man held 1, 2 or 3 militiae mattered little for later 
promotion. This undercuts any possibility that the militiae were used 
as a graduated tool for selecting future procurators. In the context of 
later promotion, the militia posts look more like a paper requirement 
which could be satisfied by a brief tenure. But most men who held the 
militiae never received civil promotion (see Section 10.1, n. 10), and the 
summit of their careers was army service as a unit commander. 

By clearly surpassing the other groups, Group 2, the men with a fourth 
militia, show that the amount of militia experience could have power- 
ful consequences. But the line between three and four militiae cannot 
have been crossed by accident, and those who awarded the fourth post 
must have known its potent implications. That makes the appoint- 
ment a critical one, and seems to place it outside normal militia 
patterns. Its greatest importance probably lay in its later potential. 
The fourth militia was an elite designation in itself, which could mean 
command of one of the rare cavalry units of 1,000 men, the alae 
milliariae.^ In a modern professionalised system, additional military 


9 The 4-militiae group in the Senate also outperforms other militiae men by a very wide margin (see 


3 


$ 


n. 35). Despite a similarly small sample, the men with 1 militia (n=11) remain very close to the rest of 
their group in Figure 10.3. 

Birley 1988: 349-64. Demougin 2000: 134-8. E. Birley interpreted the ‘quarta militia’ in an exclusive 
fashion, as synonymous with command of an ala milliaria, and found eight cases (out of fifteen 
known holders) where this is so. But in another case there were only three militiae in all, showing 
that the alae milliariae were not entirely synonymous with the quarta militia, CP n. 186. (Birley 1988: 
352-6; cf. 159; Pflaum CP: 633). And in a further case the holder, a future ducenarian procurator, is 
not seen to hold any other militia (CP no. 54). In fact, five men in the present sample whose four 
militiae did not include an ala milliaria achieved virtually the same final salary as the rest of their elite 
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experience would be an obvious prelude to higher military command. 
But in the Roman world it only singled men out for important careers 
of some kind. The holders of the quarta militia could have been 
directed towards equestrian governorships and prefectures of the 
fleet. But in practice they typically received either an extended series 
of administrative postings as equites, or else a handful of such posts 
followed by promotion to the Senate.” 

3. Perhaps most revealing is Group 3, the procurators without militiae.*° 
Their success placed them well ahead of the ‘normal’ group, despite 
their lack of army posts. A strong element of favouritism is implied 
here, probably based on social standing in most cases. In equestrian 
terms, this group formed a secondary elite, who eventually overtook 
men in the normal group, despite holding more posts at a junior level. 
In a way, this social category invites comparison with the senators who 
lacked the vigintivirate, many of whom went on to full careers, despite 
omitting this initial post." But there was no real similarity, because 
men without the vigintivirate tended to be less privileged 
(Appendix 2), whereas bypassing the militiae was probably a sign of 
social advantage. 


Conclusion 


Averages do not map out the future for any one individual. But they show 
that, group by group, the militiae could predict roughly how far procura- 
tors would rise. The most unexpected findings are (A) that the number of 
militiae held had almost no effect on civil promotion, unless the normal 
limit was exceeded; and (B) that, on average, men without army experience 
rose higher than their hard-working colleagues who had held qualifying 


militiae.” 


group (225,000 on average; Pflaum CP nos. 116, 119, 140, 224, 236). Thus, it seems that holding any 
four militiae had an important long-term effect. 

35 See previous note. For senators with 4—5 militiae, see Appendix 7, nos. 523-6 and 581. These five 
senators have a median career score of 11, against 7 for those with 1-3 militiae (n=23). Three other 
procurators who entered the senate after holding militiae are CP nos. 205, 221, 258 (nos. 522, 581 and 
519 in Appendix 7). 

36 For Suetonius, Pflaum CP no. 96 and vol. 3, p. 968). The Hippo inscription, though incomplete, 
seems to lack room for militiae. 

7 Appendix 2. 

38 Three to four years seems to have been a typical stint for a single militia, with the full three terms 
perhaps stretching over nine or ten years (Birley 1988: 150). 
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10.1.2 Equites, Senators and the Militiae 


We can also compare equestrian and senatorial careers that started with the 
militiae. Both show versions of the same strongly etched pattern, despite 
limited samples. For the senator, a single militia promised, on average, 
a better career than holding two or three (Table 10.3). And for the future 
procurator, no militiae at all offered better salary prospects than holding 
one, two or even three (Table 10.1). 

While these patterns may seem paradoxical, they reflected under- 
lying social advantage, which gave higher civil promotion to the better 
placed, irrespective of qualifications. For military careers, the shorter 
the better in this context, as long as family standing could be relied on 
as a source of promotion. In these cases army commands were kept to 
the minimum compatible with the needs of future promotion. Even so, 
holding four militiae could bring even greater rewards, to both senators 
and equites. But this distinction was not awarded lightly, and remained 
rare. 


Table 10.3 Senators holding militiae 








Number of Median Consulships 
militiae career score N Consuls (percent) 

I IO 6 4 67 

2 7 9 2 22 

3 6 8 2 25 

4-5 Il 5 4 80 








10.2 The Eques as Juror 


Instead of being one of the calamities of life, jury membership at 
Rome was a prized mark of status. And instead of being brief and 
part-time, it was more or less full-time.? Pliny understandably refers 
to it as a ‘munus’.*° We have Aulus Gellius's account of what it was 
like to be a juror, and how he dealt with a financial case entrusted to 


? C£ Mommsen DP VI.2: 142 n. 2, arguing from the annual vacatio, evidently one year in three or four 
(Suet.Aug. 32.3). 

4° ‘Nondum provinciis ad hoc munus admissis (‘when the provinces had not yet been admitted to this 
task’), referring to the time of Augustus, NH 33.30. 
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him by the praetor." He read law books in Latin and Greek, post- 
poning the case to consult the philosopher Favorinus, who advised 
him to decide for whichever party seemed morally preferable. He also 
took friends to help him as his consilium, but in the end could not 
decide and was dispensed from the case. Gellius was something of an 
intellectual, unlike the average juror envisaged by Seneca (n. 55). But 
his experience is revealing for what it shows about procedures. 

Augustus added a fourth decuria for lesser cases, and Gaius expanded 
the jury-courts further by adding a fifth decuria, to lighten their 
labour. The purpose of Gaius’s actions seems to be two-fold, both 
compensating for the short-term trough caused by Tiberius’s inactivity, 
and increasing the standing complement by adding a new decuria. 
The fifth decuria was perhaps intended to accommodate provincials, 
whom Augustus had excluded (his shortages were shortages of 
Italians). But only a few years afterwards, in CE 46, Gaius's successor 
discovered men from the Alpine tribes serving as jurors at Rome.** 
Claudius also saw the arrival of jurors from the Greek east, said in one 
case to be weak in Latin.* 

There are signs of absenteeism. Claudius degraded men for leaving Italy 
secretly and without permission, a new charge. They were presumably 
jurors, such as those Suetonius has just mentioned.^^ Nero reproached 
holders of consulates and priesthoods who had taken up gardening; what 
wonder if equites, faced with such an enervating example, chose not to 
travel from distant provinces? This presumably refers to the decuriae, and 
the non-arrival of jurors.*” Romatius Firmus, the Comum friend for whom 
Pliny obtained membership of the decuriae, is chided for failing to turn up 
as a juror. ^? 

Pressure of judicial work is suggested by the request from the jurors for 
a sixth decuria. Legal business may well have mounted in the aftermath of 
Nero's reign. But Galba, the new hard-line ruler, turned down the request, 


* NA 14.2. 

* Suet.Aug. 32.3; Gaius. 16.2. Mommsen took it that the fifth decuria, like the fourth, was non- 
equestrian (DP. VI.2: 140). They were not part of the selecti, still referred to as ‘III decuriae’ after 
Gaius’s time (JLS 5016). 

® Pliny NH 33.30. 

Riccobono FIRA 2.71, line 32, ‘nonnulli allecti in decurias Romae res iudicare (some adlected to the 

juries at Rome to hear law cases). 

^ Suet.Claud.16.2. — ^ Ibid. 

47 Tac. Ann. 16.27. Another complaint was that the work of the jury-courts would be compromised by 

choral performances at a proposed festival in Greek style (14.20). 

8 Ep. 4.29; see Section 9.3, p. 96. 
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abolishing the judicial recess instead, and thereby increasing the 
workload. Marcus Aurelius is said to have extended the number of 
judicial days to 230.”° 


10.3 The Selecti and the Decuriae Equitum 


The equestrian decuriae were called ‘decuriae equitum’ — or, in the words 
of the Tabula Hebana, ‘equites omnium decuriarum quae iudicior(um) 
publicor(um) caussa constitutae sunt’ (‘knights of all the decuriae estab- 
lished for jury purposes). Members of the upper decuriae were called 
‘selecti.’ Alternatively, they could be called *quadringenarii Romae’ (ZLS 
6523), or ‘ex V decuriis, decuriarum III (ZLS 6862) or 'iudex dec(uriarum) 
HP (CIL II 6095). In addition, an upper elite could call themselves ‘iudex, 
decuria P (CIL IX 5567; II 4275). The main formulations sometimes 
coalesced, as in 'iudex quadringenarius selectus’ (CIL X 5197) and ‘iudex 
selectus dec(uriis) trib(us)’ (ZLS 5016). Mommsen's view that these forms 
all indicate membership of the equestrian decuriae of jurors is evidently 
correct.” A more recent view which interprets ‘selectus’ as meaning ‘juror 
chosen for service’ is unconvincing.’ Seneca’s reference to a "iudex ex turba 
selectorum quem census in album et equestris hereditas misit’ (‘a juror 
from the crowd of selecti who have been placed on the roll by their wealth 
and equestrian inheritance’) makes clear that the ‘selecti’ possessed both 
the equestrian census and equestrian rank.” It follows that the selecti 
cannot include the 'ducenarii', who belong to the lower decuriae. 

More than 100 inscriptions of individual jurors have survived, but none 
of them specifies membership of the inferior decuriae in so many words. 
The standard formulation is some variant of ‘iudex ex quinque decuriis’. 
The term ‘selectus’ and the labels cited above were evidently meaningful, 
and in their absence the juror presumably belonged to the lower decuriae. 

But that does not seem to be the whole story. Suetonius indicates that 
the equestrian jurors, the decuriae equitum, were specifically adlected by 
the princeps.’ But when Gellius became juror for a civil case about 
a monetary payment, evidently as a ducenarius dealing with lesser cases, 


# Suet.Galba. 14.3. The recess was in November-December, Suet.Aug. 32.3. 

5 HA M.Ant. 10.10. 

* Section 9.2, p. 90; Tac.Ann. 3.30, 14.20; Suet. Tib. 41; RIT 261 Commodus. 

* Mommsen DP V1.2: 141 n. 2.. ” Mommsen DP VI2: 141, and Staveley 1953: 208. 

54 If ‘selectus’ meant ‘chosen for jury service’, the claim ‘Romae et inter selectos iudicavit! would be 
mere tautology (ZRT 412). Cf. Demougin 1988: 465-78. 

5 deben.3.7.7. °° Suet.Aug. 32.3; Tib.4x; Claud. 16.2. Mommsen DP Vl.2: 141 n. 5. 
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he was designated by the praetors, not the Emperor.” That may mean that 
appointment by the Emperor carried with it membership of the selecti. 

If that was the case, it makes better sense of the epigraphic evidence. 
In Italy, the proportion of jurors from the upper decuriae, called ‘selectus’ 
or a cognate term, reaches 30% (14 out of 47 individuals). But in Africa the 
proportion is only 5% (2 out of 37). At first sight, that could be explained as 
discrimination against provincials. But the other provincial evidence offers 
no support. In Spain, Gaul, northern and eastern provinces, the propor- 
tion of selecti is 17%, much higher than the African figure (7 out of 41). 
Discrimination against Africa, a prime source of knights, senators and even 
Emperors, is almost impossible to believe.” However, if jurors adlected by 
the Emperor thereby became ‘selecti’, the picture changes. Taking the total 
of all jurors adlected by the Emperor, as well as the explicit ‘selecti’, the 
figures are as follows (Table 10.4). 


Table 10.4 Jurors who were either 
selectus’ or adlected by the Emperor 








Italy 36% (17/47) 
Africa 38% (14/37) 
Other provinces 20% (8/41) 








The quotients for Italy and Africa are now about the same. The term 
‘selectus’ appears only once in African inscriptions of jurors, and then in 
the inscription of Septimius Severus, which omits the standard epigraphic 
formulae.°° 

Thus, the adlections by the Emperor seem to refer to the upper decuriae, 
not to the jurors as a whole. Otherwise, the lack of ‘selecti’ in Africa would 
be a serious anomaly. The proportion is still relatively low, even with 
a result for Italy of 30-36%. If the selecti made up the upper 3 out of 5 
decuriae, a figure closer to 60% might have been expected. It seems that 
either the decuriae differed in size, or a very large number of ‘selecti’? were 
based in Rome, which has left little evidence about equites. 


77 This is stressed by Staveley 1953: 213; also Bozza in E. De Ruggiero Dizionario Epigrafico. s.v. iudex 
p. 162, col. 2 (1946). A. Gellius VA 14.2.1 

* Demougin 1988: 480-98 lists 125 iudices from the whole of the Principate. For a further 3, from 
African inscriptions found more recently, Uchi Maius I: 105—7 (1997); AE 1999, 1781; AE 1994, 345. 

% For Africa's standing, see Chapter 4 and n. 26. 

6° IRT 412. Suetonius may also have been a member, but the restoration is uncertain; Pflaum CP, 
no. 96. 


CHAPTER II 


The Economic Involvements of Equites 


The traditional notion of the equites as a business class has had to be 
discarded.’ Overlap between Senate and equites was probably too great for 
any clear occupational line to be drawn between them.” Despite different 
wealth thresholds, and differing career-paths, both were branches of an 
aristocracy which liked to see landowning as its economic foundation. 
There were partial exceptions in both cases. Pliny, anxious to portray 
himself as a model senator, still admits to some money-lending, while 
Tacitus fleetingly shows the entire Senate in this role? Our one direct 
glimpse of a senator's business affairs indicates that loans permeated 
Cicero's life to a remarkable extent.* The taboos which held senators 
back from tax-farming did not apply to the equites, and their part in this 
profitable pursuit is very clear, at least in the Republic. 

Equestrian involvement in loan investments was probably at least as 
great as that of senators, at any rate for knights within easy reach of Rome. 
Augustus penalised equites whom he found borrowing cheap and lending 
dear — in other words, any knight who engaged in modern-style banking 


Discussion in Brunt 1988: 162—79. A more nuanced view in Andreau 1999. Nevertheless, Josephus 
could write of the equites that ‘their dignity and financial influence made them equal to the senatorial 
order in the city's regard, since the Senate was chosen from their number’; AJ 19.3. This may include 
a covert reference to the publicani, discussed below. 

‘The senator's son is a knight in rank until he acquires the quaestorship. The two services are 
complimentary, and draw their recruits from the same social class’ (Syme 1999: 26). Also Syme 1958: 
55. For the sons of procurators, military tribunes and centurions ‘ex equite Romano’ as permissible 
recruits to the Senate, Dio 52.25.6—7 (Maecenas speech). 

Ep. 3.19.8; Tac.Ann. 6.1617, cf. Duncan-Jones 1994: 23-5. 

Rauh 1986; Frederiksen 1966. As Rauh points out (p. 19), some of Cicero's loans were made to more 
or less professional businessmen, who would use the money in ways that fed into the commercial 
economy. Thus, aristocratic lending was not merely a matter of moving money around within 
a socially exclusive caste. The economic impulse could also be quite naked, as in Cato's profitable 
fleet of trading ships held by freedman nominees (Plut., Cato Mai. 21.6—7). Legal sources of the 
Principate suggest that this business technique or some version of it probably existed much more 
widely: Johnston 1997/8. 

Nicolet 1966: 317-55; Nicolet 1979. 
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activities.^ This seems to show the equites being discouraged from profes- 
sional business dealings by a ruler with strong concerns about the aristoc- 
racy. But the long-term effects are impossible to assess. Explicit economic 
evidence about the aristocracy is so scarce that silence need not show any 
lack of equestrian involvement in trade. Arm's length arrangements (n. 4) 
would not show up in inscriptions, and we cannot expect them to tell us 
what Seneca reveals about Cornelius Senecio (n. 11). 

But despite the limitations of our sources, we know of an eq(ues) 
R(omanus) buried at Rome who was ‘diffusor olearius ex Baetica’, 'negotia- 
tor vinarius Luguduni in canabis’ (‘oil-wholesaler from Baetica, wine- 
merchant in the camps at Lugdunum), and patron of both trade bodies." 
A knight in Dalmatia was both ‘a militiis’ (‘holder of the equestrian mili- 
tiae’), and ‘negotiator celeberrimus", in the words of his tombstone." And an 
eques Romanus known to Pliny obtained a great supply of amber for Nero's 
gladiatorial games from ‘commercia et litora' of the remote litus Germaniae.? 

Equestrian involvement in tax-farming, although straightforward and 
explicit in the Republic, is almost never acknowledged after a very early 
point in the Principate (see below). Seneca's eulogy of his departed friend 
Cornelius Senecio provides an interesting exception, although the word 
‘publicanus’ is too highly charged for use here. Seneca first praises Senecio, 
'eques Romanus splendidus et officiosus’, for his keen money-making 
instincts, for his knowing how to make money and how to keep it.^ 
Then he refers to his risking money by land and sea, leaving no means of 
money-making untried, over and above the ‘publica’, which now make 
their one appearance. In other words, Senecio was both Seneca’s familiar 
friend and a straightforward business-man, whom Seneca praises for his 
financial skills and economic enterprise. Evidently Senecio held tax con- 
tracts, but also risked money overseas, presumably in maritime loans, and 
quite possibly in loans to provincials of the kind for which Seneca himself 
was heavily criticised.” 

The activities of publicani faced endemic social hostility, which may 
explain their rarity in inscriptions.” Nevertheless, equestrian publicani are 


° Suet.Aug. 39. 7 ILS 7490, cf. 7028. * ILS 7521, Severan or later. ? NH 37.45. 

"© PIR C 1449. Another rare admission of the beauties of money-making is the remark of Gellius's 
friend on seeing an insula of many stories ablaze on the Mons Cispius that, but for the fire-risk, he 
would invest in urban property himself, because it brought a much better return. NA 15.1.23. 

= Seneca Ep.mor. 101. For Seneca as lender in Britain, Dio 62.2.1. 

? See e.g. Ulpian Dig. 39.4.12.pr: ‘Quantae audaciae, quantae temeritatis sint publicanorum factiones, 
nemo est qui nesciat" (“No one is unaware of how much daring and insolence is shown by the cliques 
of tax-farmers’). Brunt 1990: 359 n. 14. For over-bidding for tax-contracts, and its damaging effects 
for taxpayers, see Jones 1974: 120-1. 
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in plain view under the late Republic, in forensic speeches where Cicero 
lavishes praise on equestrian members of their order.” Appian and Dio 
both equate the publicani with members of the equestrian order under the 
Republic.'* It has also been suggested that the equestrian wealth threshold 
defined the minimum bid for State tax contracts. That could explain why 
publicani and equites were so often linked." Tacitus states that early in the 
Principate, in CE 23, main taxes were still being collected by 'societates 
equitum Romanorum". 

Tax-farming was certainly still current two centuries later." Ulpian, 
writing under the Severi, implies that tax-farmers were an ever-present evil 
(n. 12). Granted that some major tax contracts were still farmed, the 
underwriting requirements were bound to remain enormous, which argues 
that tax-farmers could muster sizeable aggregations of wealth.” It is not 
obvious why tax-farming should have been less equestrian after the date 
Tacitus mentions, even if less prevalent than before.” Surprisingly late, 
Hadrian still found it necessary to deter senators from tax-farming. ^ 

Various career inscriptions show ‘conductores’ or ‘pro magistri’. 
The conductores were explicitly tax-farmers for specified taxes, especially 
customs dues under the Principate.” The pro magistri are less easy to 
characterise. But this term was an exact technical expression in Republican 
usage, referring to the local manager of a tax-farming operation, who was 
responsible to a syndicate in Rome.” Two conductor inscriptions show 
holders of the equus publicus. One farms the iron mines of Noricum, the 
other the pastures, salt-pans and trading-places (commercia) at Apulum in 
Dacia.” They both also held local office — one in Italy at Aquileia, the other 
at Apulum and Drobeta.** The taxes in the Apulum example may be local, 


3 pro Planc. 9.23; de domo 28.74; pro Rab.Post. 2,3. '* BC 2.13; Dio 38.7.4 

5 Nicolet 1979, pp. 80-1. 16 Ann. 4.6; cf. 13.50 for the reign of Nero. 

17 See in general Cimma 1981, and Brunt 1990, chapter 17. 

8 The tax-farmers had to give security which matched the value of the contract for which they were 
bidding: Badian 1972: 68. 

? For tax-farming under Hadrian, Antoninus Pius and the Severi, Dig. 49.14.3.6; Dio 69.16; Fronto 
(n. 32); Dig.39.4.12.pr. 

2 Dio 69.16. 

* [n its origin, ‘conductor’ simply means lessee, as in ‘rarum est invenire idoneos conductores’ — that 
is, lessees for Pliny’s farms (Ep. 7.30). But in the tax context, it may possibly mean ‘Einzelpachter or 
single lessee, not the formal representative of a tax-farming company; nevertheless, ‘socii’ and 
conductores of the quadragesima Galliarum are both found, and the socii seem to overlap into 
the period when there were conductores (Brunt 1990: 382 n. 91, and 410). 

* Cicero Verr. 2.2.169; ad Fam. 13.65.1; Att. 1.10.1. Badian 1972: 75. 

5 Commodus was honoured as ‘restitutor commerciorum' at Porolissum in Dacia, AE 1988, 977. 

^* ILS 1466, 7147. 
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as Dessau suggested.” But the equestrian conductor in Noricum evidently 
holds a State concession. 

Three other conductores followed substantive public careers. M.Antonius 
Fabianus was, in reverse order, procurator of the quadragesima Galliarum 
and of the portus Lirensis, procurator of the Pannonian silver mines, and 
conductor of customs dues in Illyricum.^ C.Antonius Rufus, with eight 
inscriptions, is described in three ways, as ‘proc.Aug. p(ublici) p(ortorii)’ (in 
Illyricum), as ‘praef.veh(iculorum) et cond(uctor) p(ublici) p(ortorii', and as 
'c(onductor) p(ublici) p(ortorii)'.^ The third case is T Julius Saturninus." 
His dossier, like the first example, starts the sequence with the post of 
'cond(uctor) [p.p.] Illyrici. This is followed by apparitor of Antoninus 
Pius, scriba tribunicius, two militiae, and once again the post of praefectus 
vehiculorum, a centenarian procuratorship.? 

Pflaum maintained that the post of conductor was divorced from the 
equestrian career. But there is too much proximity in these cases to make 
that entirely convincing, and these men were certainly equestrian. Another 
example is C.Calcinius Tertianus, who held a military tribunate after the 
post of conductor publici portorii in Noricum.^? 

An obvious grandee among conductores was Q.Saenius Pompeianus, 
a client of Fronto. His tombstone in Rome shows that Pompeianus was 
'conductor (quattuor) p(ublicorum) Afri(cae)' (farmer of the four public 
taxes of Africa”), which Fronto describes by the phrase ‘publicum Africae 
redemit" (‘he contracts for the taxes of Africa." Fronto, although 
a consular senator and former tutor of the Emperor, says that he had 
acted several times for Pompeianus in legal cases, and now asks the crown 
prince to intercede for him with the Emperor when his accounts are 
audited. Marcus's reply is polite, and the exchange shows a tax-farmer 
who could command patronage at a remarkably high level. Pompeianus's 
tombstone mentions no other posts. But it is clear that a man who farmed 
the taxes of the most imposing province in the west, which he would have 


^^ [LSIIL p. 417. Pasture taxes could be State or local, but those on commercia suggest sales taxes, which 


could well be local. 

26 Pflaum CP no. 150. 7 Pflaum CP no. 151, texts 3-4, 5 and 8. 

28 Pflaum links him with other T.Julii who farmed taxes in Illyricum (CP p. 436). 

PIRI 548; CP 174, eleven inscriptions in all (the twelfth, printed by Pflaum, could be a homonym). 

° CIL III 5184. 

3! For this expression, cf. '(libertus) Anni Plocami qui maris Rubri a fisco redemerat’ (‘a freedman of 
Annius Plocamus who leased the taxes of the Red Sea from the treasury’), Pliny NA 6.84. Verres is 
referred to as the ‘redemptor decumarum' (lessee of the 10% tithe) for Sicily (Cic. Verr. 2.3.71). 

? Fronto, van den Hout pp. 80-1. ILS 1463. Brunt suggests an attempt to get the contract renewed 
rather than an audit, but the wording does not seem to support this (Brunt 1990: 383 n. 95). 
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had to underwrite, must have commanded resources far above the eques- 
trian minimum.” Quite possibly the post itself was enough to signify 
equestrian rank. Another conductor IIII p(ublicorum) A(fricae), T.Julius 
Perseus, who made a dedication at Naro (Hammam Lif), was almost 
certainly the Julius Perseus whom Apuleius praised as one of two important 
office-holders in a public speech at Carthage.** A colleague, the “conductor 
quintarum' in Numidia, was another notable, who provided the new 
colony of Thamugadi with its statue of Marsyas.” 

Some of the pro magistri were clearly managers of farmed taxes, like their 
namesakes in the Republic (see above). For example there were ‘promagistri 
soc(ietatis) III p(ublicorum) Afric(ae)' who made a dedication at Thuburbo 
Maius.’ Another was C. Vibius Salutaris, a large-scale benefactor at Ephesus 
under Trajan. He had been ‘promag(ister) portuum provinc(iae) Siciliae, 
item pro magister frumenti mancipalis' (‘manager of the customs dues of 
the province of Sicily, and manager of the tax grain’). He then went on to 
hold two equestrian militiae, followed by the posts of subprocurator 
of Mauretania Tingitana and of Belgica." His pro magister posts recall 
the tax-farming arrangements in Sicily described in the Verrines. As in 
the first two conductor careers above, these posts preceded orthodox — 
though, in this case, fairly modest — equestrian employment. And 
another future procurator had been 'pro magister ferrariarum' in 
Narbonensis and Tres Galliae at the start of an extended career which 
led to procuratorships in Egypt and Aquitania, by way of four ‘adiutor’ 
posts and one militia. However, future procurators who were ‘promag- 
ister’ of the vicesima hereditatium were apparently not involved in tax- 
farming, since there were also pro magistri hereditatium, a category that 
does not seem to have been farmed.?? 

But these cases probably show enough tax-farmers as holders of eques- 
trian posts to suggest some connection between the two. One conductor of 
customs dues rose to become procurator of the quadragesima tax in Gaul.*° 
Although a ‘cursus honorum’ leading from one to the other is unlikely, well 
placed tax-farmers could evidently go on to equestrian careers if they chose. 


# For the ‘societas’ for taxes in Africa, see n. 36. ?*^ PIRI 456; ILTun 861: Florida 18, 130ff. 

35 ILS 6842, Trajanic. For the ‘quinta’ or 20% tax in Numidia, see also NVa! 13.2, CE 445 (Duncan- 
Jones 1990: 193). 

36 AE1923,22. *7 ILS 7193-5.  ? Pflaum CP no. 52. 

3 See Pflaum 1950: 56 and Brunt 1990: 405. Pflaum CP nos. 80, 128, 131—2, 134, 152, 168. 

4 CP no. 150. 


CHAPTER I2 


The Devaluation of Equestrian Rank 


12.1 Grants of the Anulus Aureus 


Grants of the gold ring or rings, however rare in inscriptions, are well 
known from historical sources. The grants are made by dynasts or 
Emperors, often to freedmen or those in socially marginal professions. 
Thus Sulla and Caesar bestowed the gold ring on actors, while Vitellius 
gave it to his freedman Icelus, renamed Marcianus, and to a slave who was 
later executed as an informer, still wearing his gold rings. Pliny was 
outraged to find that the Senate had offered gold rings to Claudius's 
freedman Pallas.’ Galba's evocati, appointed from the equestrian iuvenes 
as gentlemen of the bedchamber, retained their use of the anulus aureus as 
a token of continued equestrian status.* Hostile words about the future 
ruler Macrinus make him a freedman who received the anuli aurei through 
the patronage of a fellow-freedman.’ 

One of the two inscriptions shows a freedman benefactor at Brixia, 
a major town in northern Italy where he was also an honorary town- 
councillor, who had received the ius IIII liberorum, and had been offered 
the gold rings by the Emperor (‘ususq(ue) anulor(um) a d[ivo PPS 
The second inscription shows a somewhat grander freedman who 
was ‘anulos aureos consecutus a divo Commodo’, and held at least five 
apparitorial posts in Rome." We know from Marcianus that Commodus 
also deleted grants of the anulus aureus made without the knowledge or 


* The gold ring was one of the marks of the eques under the Principate, and Pliny witnessed the 
expulsion of a knight who wore silver rings (VH 33.152). 

^ Macrobius Sat. 3.14.13. Suet.Iul. 39.2; Tac.Hist. 1.13, 4.3, 4.11; cf. 2.57. 

Ep. 8.6.1-4. The plural usage is more widespread than the singular, even in the jurists (‘ius anulorum’ 

Tryphoninus, Dig. 29.5.11, etc.). In Petronius's parody of social aspirations, Trimalchio's funerary 

monument is to show him with five rings, Sat. 71.9. The unconvincing claim that the plural is merely 

a ‘technical’ (i.e. fictive) usage is criticised by Vassileiou 1971. 

Suet.Galb. 10.3. .? HA Macrin. 4.4. 

ILS 5631. The Emperor is possibly Commodus, as in the next two cases. 

ILS 1899, scriba, praeco, etc. See Section 9.5, pp. 101-2. 
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against the wishes of the patron." Tryphoninus debates whether a freedman 
who had received the anulus aureus from the Emperor could still be 
punished as a freedman, if he committed adultery with a member of his 
patron's familia.? A Hadrianic ruling gave unconditional citizen status to 
a freedman who had obtain the ius anulorum.'^ Ulpian is certain that at his 
death, a freedman who has received the anulus aureus from the Emperor 
remained a freedman vis-à-vis his patron, despite having lived ‘quasi 
ingenuus (as though he was a free citizen)." The grant of the anulus aureus 
from the Emperor, but only this, gave a freedman the right to pursue 
"honores et dignitates’, including membership of the town council.” 

Were these freedmen therefore equites? Apparently not, despite the fact 
that the anulus aureus could be equated with equestrian status in other 
contexts." The apparitor at Rome whom Commodus benefited does not 
claim equestrian rank explicitly in his inscription (n. 7). Nevertheless, in 
describing the conferment of anuli aurei on Vitellius's freedman Asiaticus, 
Tacitus and Suetonius both equate the grant with membership of the 
equestrian order. Possibly there was some change in practice between 
these equestrian grants and the grants to freedmen as proof of ingenuitas, 
which mainly belong to a later date.” 


12.2 Grants to Soldiers and Their Sons 


According to Herodian, Septimius Severus gave soldiers the right to gold 
rings. The rules of the Severan military colleges at Lambaesis more than 
once show a substantial retirement payment called ‘anularium”." If anu- 
larium was a retirement benefit, that probably suggests that the grant of 
the anulus took effect at retirement. Were the soldiers being given the 
gold ring as a mark of ‘ingenuitas’, as was already the case with such 
grants to freedman? That could conceivably benefit soldiers who were 


? Dig. 40.10.53. Grants which allowed freedmen to hold ‘honores’ (see n. 12) possibly increased with the 
onset of the Antonine plague (Section 7.1, p. 74). Under these pressures, Marcus Aurelius had 
drastically widened access to the socially exclusive Areopagus, and even allowed existing appoint- 
ments of freedmen to stand (Duncan-Jones 1996: 134). 

? Dig. 48.5.43 (apparently he could be so punished). "° Dig. 40.10.6.  " Dig. 38.2.5.pr. 

7 Cod.Just. 9.21; Stein 1927: 40; Demougin 1988: 815. — ^ Demougin 1984. 

^ Hist. 2.57; Vitell. 12. 

5 Cf. Mommsen DP V: 171, with n. 3. The freedman version is already seen in Epictetus 4.1.37 
(Mommsen, ibid., n. 4). 

6 The payment amounted to 8,000 sesterces in the case of the optiones, and 500 denarii for cornicines 
(von Domaszewski RE s.v. anularium). Herodian 3.8.5; ZLS 2354; 2438; 2445; 9096-100; Le Bohec 
1994: 394-5; Ginsburg 1940. Mommsen DP V: 172 and n. 2. 
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camp-born." Certainly nothing suggests any mass grant of equestrian rank 
to veterans, and some lesser meaning for the anulus aureus is needed. At the 
very least, it represents a new badge of status. 

Grants of equestrian rank to soldiers’ sons emerge at about this time. 
They might be connected with the grant of the anulus in some way. 
The change is seen most clearly in grants of knighthood to sons of soldiers 
of modest rank. The fathers include a frumentarius of the legio II Italica, 
a miles of legio II Parthica, and a signifer of the equites singulares or 
Emperor's bodyguard. Both legions were recent, founded by Marcus and 
Severus respectively.” All three inscriptions are from central Italy, two 
from Rome, and one from Rusellae. The equites singulares were based in 
Rome; legio II Parthica was close by at Alba; and II Italica, although based 
in Noricum, also had units in Rome.” 

These examples involve troops who were privileged by proximity to 
the Emperor and other powerful figures at Rome. Special privilege at 
Rome also emerges in three other cases. Equestrian rank went respec- 
tively to the sons of a centurion of the equites singulares, of a centurion 
of the praetorians; and of a protector at Rome." But the provincial 
armies were not totally ignored. Equestrian rank was given to sons of 
centurions in two legions of Upper Germany, VIII Augusta and XII 
Primigenia. It also went to sons of two centurions in a legion of Upper 
Moesia, IV Flavia.". 

Superficially similar are the knights whose fathers were primipili, the 
elite group of senior centurions, or centurions in the praetorian guard.^ 
But these cases are much closer to the social norms of the early Empire, 
since primipili rivalled or outstripped equites in social standing. "^ The real 
innovation here lies in the inclusion of sons of soldiers in equestrian grants, 
even if the fathers were mainly centurions. The grants are seen both in 
central Italy and in heavily garrisoned frontier provinces. 

Others who could benefit from proximity to the Emperor to obtain 
equestrian rank for their sons were Imperial freedmen, two of whom we see 
promoted by Marcus and Verus, and by Severus.? Another mid-Antonine 
recipient of equestrian rank, M.Aurelius Verianus, equo publico, was 
himself evidently an Imperial freedman, the son of parents called ‘Aelius’ 


For camp-born soldiers at this time, Duncan-Jones 1990: 72 Davenport 20122. 

'? AE 1968, 29; CIL XI 2625; VI 32878. °° For legions, see RE s.v. Legio. 

" CIL VI 273; 15953 2477. ” AE 1976, 494; CIL XIII 11834. 

Sons of primipili: CIL VI 3552; AE 1972, 504; 1957, 294; 1952, 98; IX 5805; XI 1437; ILAf 271. Sons of 
praetorian centurions: CIL VI 2477; ILS 2758 (a ‘militiae petitor’). 

^* Domaszewski 1967. — ^ CIL VI 1586; V 27. 
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who bear Greek cognomina."^ A pair of equestrian M.Aurelii with mothers 
called Aelia suggest similar processes at work. ^" 


12.3 Grants to Children 


A striking feature of some of these grants is the fact that they went to 
young children. In the case of a Batavian centurion of legio II Parthica, 
the equestrian son whom he buried at Cnidos was 8 months old. 
The son of a centurion of legio VIII Augusta at Mainz was equestrian 
at the age of 2, and the sons of centurions of IV Flavia in Moesia were 
aged 5 and 8. Another equestrian son of a centurion at Mainz was 
a schoolboy (‘scholasticus’) aged 10. A 13-year old knight appears at 
Carnuntum.” An equestrian son of a centurion in legio I Italica at 
Novae was 1 year old.*° 

Promotions of infants clearly honoured the father, not the son. But the 
hand of the Emperor is less obvious in these cases, many of them from 
frontier provinces. Perhaps automatic entitlement for sons born to certain 
army grades had been introduced at some point. The children who died as 
equestrians at the age of 1 or 2 may have been so from the moment they 
were born.” If so, their existence also implies many other such grants to 
beneficiaries who survived into adolescence or adulthood. 

These under-age knights were evidently created because their fathers 
belonged to a privileged group within an increasingly privileged caste, the 
army. Other infant knights lack any clear-cut social pedigree, although 
they benefited from special favour or advantage of some kind. Several 
come from Rome, boys aged 3, 4, 8 and 12.** Others are seen at favoured 
senatorial outposts such as Tibur, Praeneste and Ostia.” Outside Italy, an 
eques aged 12 at Panhormus in Sicily was apparently the son of one of 
Hadrian’s freedmen.’* His case shows at a relatively early date how 


© Therefore born a slave to slave parents. The parents were enfranchised by Hadrian or Pius (hence 


‘Aelius’), the son by Marcus Aurelius (hence 'M.Aurelius); CIL VI 31847, Rome. Dio records in 
a surprising passage that at a time of shortage under Augustus, a law was passed allowing daughters 
of freedmen who were knights to be included in a ballot for Vestal Virgins (Dio 55.22.5; in the event, 
none were appointed). 

CIL VI 3855; AE 1974, 132 (Demougin 1984: 234—5). Their ages at death were 25 and 24. 

28 CIT TIL 14403a; AE 1976, 494; CIL III 8156; 4327; XIII 11834. °°? CIL III 4490. 

AE 1999, 1335. 

Compare the claim ‘eques Romanus natus eques Romanus’ (ILS 1318; 6335). 

32 CIL VI 31841; 1616; 1617; 31858. 

5 CIL XIV 3919; ILS 2749; NSc 1953, 295. Also Capua and Saturnia, ILS 6305; AE 1977, 258. 

CIL X 7285. Other provincial examples include a five-year old knight in Narbonensis, AE 1986, 481, 
and a three-year old at Tubusuctu in Mauretania; AE 2001, 2109. 
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Imperial favour could override existing legal bounds, eventually doing so 
on a scale which dissipated the value of equestrian rank. 


12.4 The Eques as Social Deviant 


After presenting the talented knight Decimus Laberius on the stage as 
a mime, Julius Caesar restored him on the spot to the ordo equester, where 
mimes did not belong, and directed Laberius to the equestrian seats in the 
theatre. But the knights refused to make room for him, as he had betrayed 
his class.” This was not the worst of Caesar’s social affronts. He also put on 
games where the combatants included a praetors son and a former 
senator.*° 

Public entertainments, the arena in particular, made a seemingly 
irresistible appeal to Rome’s youth. It is hardly an accident that youthful 
Emperors such as Nero or Commodus brought an emphasis on shows, 
with the young ruler disporting himself as charioteer, musician or 
gladiator. There was a special frisson for Roman audiences in watching 
the aristocracy in the combats of the arena." This was to be gratified 
again and again, with performances by senators, knights or women, or 
even all three? These were an incessant source of scandal, but a climax 
was reached under Nero. At the games for his mother, held in 5 or 6 
theatres at once, ‘men and women not only of the equestrian order but 
even of the senatorial order appeared as performers in the orchestra, in 
the Circus and in the hunting theatre, like those in lowest esteem. Some 
of them played the flute and danced in pantomimes or acted in tragedies 
and comedies or sang to the lyre; they drove horses, killed wild beasts 
and fought as gladiators, some willingly and some much against their 
will.’?? On an earlier occasion ‘the urban cavalry who served as Nero's 
bodyguard brought down 400 bears and 300 lions. At the same games, 30 
knights fought as gladiators.’*° In Suetonius’s account, Nero makes 600 


5 Afterwards the subject of a quip by Cicero, immediately capped by Laberius, Seneca Maior, Cont. 
7.3.1.17. The same episode, without the jokes, in Suet./ul. 39.2. Caesar's initiative was soon copied at 
Gades by L.Cornelius Balbus, again presenting an actor with a gold ring and directing him to the 
equestrian seats (Cic.Fam 10.32.2; Taylor 1968: 477). 

36 Suet.Jul. 39.1. Dio 43.23.5 also mentions equites among the combatants in 46 BC. 

7 ‘Nobis interdum voluptati est, si adulescens constantis animi irruentem feram venabulo excepit, si 
leonis incursum interritus pertulit, tantoque hoc spectaculum est gratius, quanto id honestior fecit 
(‘It is sometimes a pleasure for us to see a young man of steadfast spirit meeting the onset of a wild 
beast with his spear, calmly sustaining the charge of a lion; this is all the more pleasing the higher the 
rank of the performer’); Seneca de provid. 2.8. 

38 Ville 1981; Robert 1940. — ? Dio 62.173. — *° Dio 61.9.1. 
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equites and 400 senators fight (‘exhibuit ad ferrum") and uses members 
of the same orders for a venatio.“ 

Nonetheless, there was also clearly a spontaneous urge to appear. In 
CE r1 equites were allowed to fight as gladiators, because some were already 
doing so despite the resulting loss of rights." There is some mention of 
knights being enticed into the arena for money. This is seen in a rhetorical 
exercise where an eques tries to pay for his father's burial by fighting as 
a gladiator, and in Tacitus as one of Nero's provocations, where leading 
knights were bribed with large sums to fight in the arena. Gaius was said 
to have criticised the equites for their fondness for stage and arena, but also 
encouraged individual combats, while deliberately antagonising the order 
by scattering his gift-tokens so that the plebs would invade the equestrian 
seats.^* Tiberius had repressed aristocratic appearances in the arena. But he 
failed to prevent Drusus from including two equestrian gladiators in his 
games in CE 15, one of whom was killed in the arena.* The legislation of 
CE 19 that was meant to prevent these appearances clearly did not do so. 
Soon after the extravaganzas under Nero, Vitellius renewed the aristocratic 
taboos on stage and arena. ^ 

Sharing the Roman fascination with the arena was understandable. But 
equestrian willingness to risk aristocratic status, as well as life and limb, in 
public combat reveals unexpected realities. This is heard of less after the 
Julio-Claudians. Dio, who parallels most of what Suetonius says on this 
subject, rarely writes about the breaking of social taboos later on. Tacitus's 
words about the new sobriety of the Senate under the Flavians also imply 
wider changes in the aristocracy as a whole." Possibly what had been 
shocking eventually became less so. In any case, the revelation of 
Commodus as Emperor-gladiator was enough to dwarf concerns about 
the behaviour of equestrians." 


€ Neroizi. © Dios6.25.7-8. — 9 Quint. Declam.Min. 302; Tac Ann. 14.14. 

4 Suet.Gaius. 30.2; 26.4. Invasion of the equestrian seats was a recurrent problem, later addressed by 
Domitian (Suet. Dor. 8.3; Martial 5.8.3). 

55 Dio 57.143. 

46 See Chapter 9, n. 11, and Suet. Tib. 35.2 (the exiling of men and women of senatorial and equestrian 
rank who have chosen loss of rank in order to appear on stage and in the arena). 

? Dio 64.63. — ^* Tac.Ann. 3.55. ^? Hekster 2002: 146-62. 


PART III 


The Unprivileged 


CHAPTER 13 


Slavery: The Background 


13.1 Introduction 


Slaves were seen as essential to the functioning of Roman society. Leading 
Romans evidently possessed great masses of slaves, essentially for display." 
'In Rome it was the ambition of every plutocrat to be self-sufficing: it did 
not matter how many slaves and freedmen hung about his mansion doing 
nothing most of the day, so long as he did not suffer the indignity of having 
to supply his needs from outside.” Pliny is not apologetic about owning 
slaves, nor about acquiring new ones. In a published letter, he writes to 
Plinius Paternus about slaves bought on his advice, whom he has evidently 
not yet seen.? Slave-dealers and knowledgeable figures such as Paternus 
served the essential function of employment bureaux.* 


13.2 Sources of Slaves 


ere did slaves come from? Mass enslavement was a notorious by- 
Where did sl from? M l t t by 
product of ancient warfare.’ The enormous numbers of slaves in the late 

epublic reflected Rome’s successes as a conqueror. Enslavement of 
Republic reflected R 


* Athenaeus 6.272 d exaggerates the numbers (Westermann 1960). For the elder Pliny, Italy was pre- 
eminent in ‘servitia amongst other things (NH 37.201). Being restricted to only twenty slaves and 
freedmen was one of the penalties of exile (Dio 56.27.3). 

? Duff 1928: 91. 

Ep. 1.21. If Paternus was the Comum notable whom Sherwin-White suggests (AE 1916, 116), these 

might be slaves who had come on to the local market at their owner's death. In Ep. 8.16 Pliny writes to 

Paternus about his own benign habits in running his slave household. 

We see the triumvir M.Antonius buying a matching pair of handsome slave-boys from the dealer 

Toranius for a very large sum, only to find that they came from opposite ends of the Empire (Pliny 

NH 7.56). 

This increased the amount of booty by immediate local sales, either of surviving men of fighting age 

(as in Dio 54.31.3), or else an entire population (Strabo 4.6.7). But most new slaves were probably sold 

on in central markets where there was much more demand. 

5 Successive large-scale slave-revolts in Sicily show how slave-ownership had proliferated by the 
late second century BCE (Shaw 2001: 69-129). Piracy also led to enslavements in the late Republic 
(Shaw 200r: 9). 
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enemies went back a very long way." In fact this practice was so routine that 
narratives of warfare were not obliged to mention it. Nevertheless, Cicero's 
correspondence reveals that even he profited from selling the inhabitants of 
Pindenissum when he was proconsul." Warfare was somewhat less under 
the Principate, and it has been assumed that continued supply depended 
on other sources such as breeding.” 

The later importance of enslavement by capture cannot be directly 
assessed from surviving evidence. But the advent of the Principate certainly 
did not make the Empire peaceful.'^ A series of enslavements are seen in 
the very short period of Dio's full narrative." The Salassi are enslaved in 25 
BCE, and the Cantabri in 22 BCE. In 21 BCE the Cyzicenes are punished 
in the same way. In 12 BCE Tiberius enslaves most Pannonians of military 
age. And next year he enslaves some of the rebellious Bessi.” 

Moreover, war with its opportunities for enslavement remained strik- 
ingly frequent after this point. Later hostilities probably maintained 
a corresponding flood of captives, whose scale need not be minimised in 
deference to a weak annalistic tradition. Some major episodes up to 235 can 


be listed briefly (Table 13.1). 


13.3 The Display of War Captives 


The sources rarely show the results of slave capture, but wars clearly swelled 
the numbers available for shows." Titus used many recently captured Jews in 
beast-shows and gladiatorial combats in several eastern cities, after the first 
Jewish revolt.'* Claudius used British and other captives in a major gladiatorial 
show.” In 52 he held an enormous water-battle (naumachia) to celebrate the 


x 


Harris 1979: 52-3, 59 with n. 4, 63, 74 with n. 5, 81, 82-3, 226—7, 263-4. The incomplete figures are 
still massive (Harris 1979: 59 and 94; Frank 1933-40, I: 67). 

ad Atticum 5.20.5 = SB no. 113. For similar cases where large numbers of captives were sold off 
immediately, Bradley 1987: 57-8. 

For example, Jones 1956: 193; but see Section 13.4. Harris acknowledges the importance of major 
campaigns in the period up to Hadrian, but sees warfare as a relatively minor source of slaves in the 
post-Augustan period as a whole (Harris 2011: 69-70). 

But frontier wars did not prevent favourable comment on the ease and safety of travel within the 
Empire (Epictetus 3.13.9). 

This survives up to CE 6. 

Salassi: Dio 53.25.4 (44,000 enslaved, Strabo 206). Cantabri, Dio 54.5.1-2; Cyzicenes, 54.7.6; 
Pannonians, 54.31.3; Bessi, 54.34.7 In Suet.Aug. 21.2 rebels are enslaved for at least thirty years and 
sent to remote foreign parts. 

For combats between captives at shows in Rome in 28 and 8 BCE, Dio 53.1.5 and 55.5.2. 

Josephus B/ 7.21ff; 7.37ff. The sources usually ignore the nationality of those in the arena. 

Dio 60.30.53. The storming of a British town was also re-enacted in the Campus Martius (Suet. 
Claud. 21.6). 
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Table 13.1 Warfare CE 14-235 
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Tiberius: war with Tacfarinas in Africa 
Claudius: invasion of Britain 
Nero: wars of Corbulo in Armenia’ 
Vespasian: Jewish revolt in Judaea and Palestine 

Domitian: wars in Germany 

Trajan: Dacian wars 

Trajan: annexation of Arabia 

Trajan: Parthian war and annexation of short-lived eastern provinces 
Hadrian: revolt in Britain? 

Hadrian: second Jewish revolt 

Antoninus Pius: hostilities in Britain and Scotland’? 

Lucius Verus: Parthian war 

Marcus: extended wars against the Marcomanni and Germans 
Septimius: annexation of Mesopotamia and Osrhoene 

Septimius: Parthian war 

Septimius: invasion of northern Britain 

Caracalla: eastern campaigns 

S.Alexander: eastern campaigns 
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completion of work on the Fucine Lake.” Britain must have been yielding 
many captives at this time, through the progressive reduction of tribal areas. 
Trajan gave some of the biggest gladiatorial shows ever seen, very soon after 
the Dacian Wars." Later on, gladiators seem remarkably plentiful in the 
senatus consultum de sumptibus minuendis of CE 177/80. Incessant warfare 
on the northern frontier was probably producing many captives at that time.” 


13.4 Foundlings and Sale of Children 


The exposure of newborn children was widespread in pre-modern socie- 
ties, and certainly existed in the Roman Empire.” Abandoned infants were 


20 


N 
N 


For sale of the women and children after the siege of Volandum, Tac. Ann.13. 39. 

Also Vespasianic is the enslavement of thousands of Helvetii in CE 70 (Tac. Hist. 1.68). 

Chapter 2, n. 63. 

The frontier was moved north, with the construction of the Antonine Wall. Frere 1991: 133-7; Birley 
2005: 135. 

A truce was eventually called after much bloodshed (Tac.Ann. 12.56; Dio 60.33.3-4). 

The Fasti Ostienses give a total of 11,480 gladiators, consisting of 664 in CE 107, 680 in 108 and 
10,136 in 109, 254 of whom fought in a final naumachia (Vidman 1982: 47 and 102—5). Dio reports the 
main event in 109 as using 10,000 gladiators and 11,000 beasts (68.15). About 10,000 gladiators had 
fought in 8 separate munera under Augustus (RG 4.31). 

CIL II 6278 = ILS 5163. 

For some discussion, Harris 2011: 68-70. For frequent sale of daughters under twelve in ancient 
Jewish practice, see Urbach 1964: 16-17. 
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obviously a potential source of slaves. In a law case, an owner is allowed to 
reclaim surviving slave children whom a slave woman he owned had 
exposed without his knowledge.” Sale of children into slavery by parents 
is also known, and was probably much more frequent than the sparse 
references suggest.” At a later date, Augustine mentions a legal dispensa- 
tion under which the labour of children might legally be sold by their 
parents. "^ In practice, a society which allowed adult self-sale was unlikely to 
maintain a successful taboo on the sale of children, despite the early 
prohibitions.” One woman petitioner admitted to having sold her free- 
born sons.” 


13.5 Did the Slave Population Reproduce Itself? 


It is sometimes argued that slave numbers under the Principate were 
mainly sustained by natural reproduction.” The slave population was 
certainly maintained somehow.’° But the level of warfare on the periph- 
ery was relatively high (see Section 13.2). The state of the slave-market — 
shortage or glut — is never even hinted at. Unfortunately slave-prices, 
which might reflect changes in supply, are too scarce to show long-term 
trends.” 


*4 The owner was to pay any maintenance and training costs. Cod. Just. 8.51.1, CE 224. 


See, for example, Harris 2011: 72-3. Under Claudius the practice of lodging purchased children 
in a temple to cover support costs was banned by the decree of Persicus (SEG 4.516, Ephesus). 
In the nineteenth century Ottoman Empire ‘white women (slaves) came from the Caucasus, 
where they were often sold by their own families, in the hope that they would rise to 
prominence in the Imperial or upper-class harems’ (Toledano 1984: 380; see also Beachey 
1976: 170). In the importation of Turkish slaves to serve as Mamluks in the Islamic caliphate 
and its successors, ‘at times of hardship, particularly of drought, families might sell their own 
children into captivity’ (Irwin 1986: 5). 

Augustine Letters, Divjak 1987, 10*, 2, p. 168. 

For self-sale, see Chapter 14. In Cod.Just. 4.43.2 the sale of a new-born because of poverty is 
validated, CE 329. Also Frag. Vat. 34, CE 313. For later sale of children, see also Divjak 1987: 10*, 
2, p. 166 and 7, p. 178. 

Cod. Just. 7.16.1, Caracalla. The action is called ‘illicita et inhonesta". For an African colonus who sold 
his wife to visiting slave-traders in Augustine's Letters, Divjak 1987 10*, 6: 176-8. 

See in particular Scheidel 1997 and 2005. °° See n. 9. 

Slave prices also varied greatly with occupation, age and gender, undermining the usefulness of 
small samples (Duncan-Jones 1984: 205). The steep rise in average slave prices at Delphi under 
the late Republic inferred by Hopkins 1978: 161 and Table IIL4 is evidently due to drastic 
shrinkage in the amount of dated evidence, which left a higher proportion of more costly 
individuals. This sharp reduction in sample size seems to be the only meaningful change, and it 
probably reflected. different conditions in Greece under Roman rule (Westermann 1955: 33; 
Duncan-Jones 1984: 207). 
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However, warfare often tended to enslave warriors, producing male 
slaves.” But jobs for women were relatively scarce in great households.” 
Specific investment in women slaves in order to promote reproduction is 
difficult to document. Home-born slaves (vernae or oikogeneis) were 
apparently regarded as desirable in themselves." Cornelius Nepos singles 
out Atticuss commitment to vernae.*° If all children were reared, the 
overall sex ratio among home-born slaves should be approximately 
equal.? In theory that could offset the heavy male predominance suggested 
by the roster of servile tasks. However, many slaves were clearly acquired by 
purchase for current needs, and would thus probably reflect a job-structure 
heavily biassed towards males. Moreover, naming practices very strongly 
suggest that vernae cannot have dominated the slave population in Rome.?? 
And Quintilian's remark that it takes years to instil Latin into a novicius is 
a reminder of the foreignness of newly acquired slaves. ^^ 

For all these reasons, servile self-replacement is difficult to accept as 
a dominant trend. It is more likely that slave-populations tended to 
dwindle because demographically unbalanced. Pliny's remark about the 
need to provide tenants on a run-down estate with new field-slaves is well- 
known, while examples of rural slave numbers being swelled by natural 
increase are difficult to find.“ 


32 For the enslavement of women and children, see, for example, Tac.Ann. 13.39 (Corbulo in Armenia); 

n. 5 (this chapter); and Bradley 1987: so-1. The manumission prices at Delphi happen to be 

predominantly female (Duncan-Jones 1984: 204, Tables 1-2); but for Roman patterns, see next 

note and Harris 2011: 98. 

Treggiari 1975 shows women as 2296 of the staff in the household of Livia (18/79 in Table B, p. 58). 

In a much wider search, she found 35 women's jobs, compared with 225 jobs for men (Treggiari 

1979: 78). 

The relevant sources are inconclusive; see Harris 2011: 66. 

The jurists usually employ other expressions for slave-progeny, such as partus (Morabito 1981: 60-2). 

Vita 13.4, apparently connected with his preference for educated slaves. In general, a pedigree was 

presumably considered an advantage, which distinguished home-born slaves from those bought in 

the market-place. On the other hand, among bought slaves, the new (‘novicii’) were worth more 

than veteran or ‘used’ slaves, whom unscrupulous dealers might try to pass off as new. Ulpian 

considered new slaves more malleable and free from bad habits (Ulpian Dig.21.1.37). Slaves only 

remained 'novicii' for the first year of service in Rome (Marcianus Dig. 39.4.16.3). 

For child-exposure, Harris 2011: 70-2. 

For detailed arguments, see Harris 2011: 60—9, with later discussion in pp. 88-109. 

In figures for Rome, Bruun 2013, table 6 (p. 34) shows Latin personal names as less than one-third 

among slaves and freedmen as a whole (31.296, Solin 1996). But among vernae, Latin names make up 

almost two-thirds (62.5%, Herrmann-Otto 1994). The percentage of vernae with Latin names rises 

from 5496 to 6896, depending on whether the owner has a Greek or a Latin cognomen (114/213 and 

109/160, Bruun 201, table 5 (p. 30), from Hermann-Otto). 

Inst. 1.12.9. 

* Ep. 3.19.7; for the prison-like conditions in which some rural slaves were kept, Duncan-Jones 1982: 
323-4 and Etienne 1974. 
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13.6 Free Citizens and the Availability of Free Labour 


Although slaves and slavery are seen everywhere in the main sources, refer- 
ences to free labour are quite scarce." Seneca, following Chrysippus, writes 
that ‘a slave is a perpetual wage-earner.“ This implies that ‘mercennarius’ 
could be seen as a short-term labourer or even day labourer. Mercennarii are 
very rare in the legal sources.** That may partly mean fewer legal technicalities, 
but it probably also suggests rarity. In a modern view, ‘the plebs ingenua of 
one generation derived from the plebs libertina of previous ones. The city 
population was in many ways the plebs libertina. The free poor for whom 
Vespasian cared presumably came from this plebs libertina.*° But tracing the 
citizen poor of free descent in the thousands of epitaphs from Rome remains 
a persistent problem. Scholars have been driven to thinking that the free-born 
poor from citizen backgrounds, however numerous, went largely uncomme- 
morated there for some reason (see Section 14.3).7 


13.7 Slaves and Freedmen as Additional Manpower 


Rome's army began as a citizen militia, and its elite force, the legions, 
remained citizen by definition. They were heavily supplemented first by 
Italians, and later by non-citizen auxiliaries drawn from conquered pro- 
vincials. More surprisingly, slaves were also recruited, both during 
the Second Punic War and at later times." They were originally con- 
scripted at a moment of dire crisis, and most later episodes can be seen as 
crisis measures. Recruiting slaves as soldiers must have offended deep social 
prejudices, but there was evidently no alternative.*? This forced reliance 
shows slaves as Rome's most accessible manpower reserve and raises 
possible questions about the size of the free labour force. 


The nine explicit references to mercennarius in the Digest include one 'servus mercennarius’, Dig. 
43.24.5.1I. 

‘Servus perpetuus mercennarius est’, (Sen. de ben. 3.22, from Chrysippus). 

For a good discussion, see Treggiari 1980. But a mercennarius might still be someone else's 
slave (p. 53). 

Purcell (1996), Cambridge Ancient History2 X: 797. Tac.Ann. 13.27. 

In Suet. Vesp. 18 the emperor refused to use a labour-saving device for the re-building of the Capitol, 
saying that he preferred to feed the ‘plebicula’ (by giving them employment). 

Taylor 1961: 130-1 assumes that the free-born poor from citizen backgrounds, although numerous, 
were rarely commemorated in surviving tombstones from Rome. See also Holleran 2012: 28-9. 
Mouritsen notes that about three-quarters of those in epitaphs at Rome and Ostia are freedmen 
(Mouritsen 2011: 127). For free labour, Nórr 1985. For Taylor's analyses, see also Weaver 1972: 84-5. 
For the early ‘volones’ and their practical value, Livy 23.35, 24.14, 24.26, etc. 

Roman prejudice was seen at its most savage in the Senate’s decision to execute every slave in a great 
household in Rome when their master's murderer could not be traced (Tac.Azz. 14.42-5). 
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Augustus levied cohorts of freedmen in Germany and Illyricum, which he 
called ‘voluntarii’.°° The contemporary Velleius describes levies of freedmen 
from rich persons of both sexes, based on their wealth.” But Dio refers 
to Augustus recruiting slaves, whom he freed after buying them from their 
owners, for the army sent out with Germanicus in CE 7.” Augustus again 
recruited freedmen after the Varus disaster in CE 9. He also at some point 
levied 20,000 slaves to serve as oarsmen in the navy.’* Some of the free 
individuals whom Tiberius rescued from Italian ergastula under Augustus 
proved to be fugitives from army service, who had chosen slavery instead.” 

Nero levied slaves from their masters after finding that there were no 
suitable volunteers from the city tribes. He even included the most high- 
ranking slaves, dispensatores and amanuenses.'^ And Vitellius similarly 
levied slaves from senators, as well as silver.’” 

There were a substantial number of voluntarii, organised in at least 
thirty-two cohorts. ^ Non-citizens were still being recruited to these units 
as late as CE 68, as is shown by discharge details in CE 93.” Special 
recruitment of slaves emerges once again in the second century, with 
a further levy of ‘voluntari? during the plague under Marcus Aurelius.^? 

Conscription from the overflowing households of the rich may have 
been easier than compelling modest citizens to serve in person. Yet the 


5 Macrobius, Sat 1.11.32. For freedman auxiliaries, note also the extant Neronian or early Flavian 
tombstone of ‘Julius Saturio Juli l(ibertus) domo Haed(uus)., missicius alae Capit(onianae)’, AE 
1912, 187; ‘I(ibertus)’ is unconvincingly emended to ‘f(ilius)’ in Speidel 1984: 212. 

Velleius 2.1111 (presumably based on the recent census of those in Italy worth more than 
HS200,000, Dio 55.13.4). An Augustan inscription shows a further levy of citizens, ‘dilectus 
ingenuorum quem Romam habuit Augustus et Tiberius Caesar’ (conscription of free citizens held 
in Rome by Augustus and Tiberius Caesar) (AE 1973, 501; Brunt 1974); see also n. 52. 

Dio 55.31.1. 

Dio 56.23.3. The men in the fire brigade Augustus formed in CE 6, the vigiles, were likewise 
freedmen (Dio 55.26.4). 

Suet.Aug. 16.1. 

Suet.Aug. 32 and Tib. 8. In Russia in the early nineteenth century ‘compulsory enlistment in the 
army was intensely dreaded by all of the young man-servants. They preferred to remain serfs, 
without family or kin, rather than carry the knapsack for twenty years’ Herzen 1980 (ed.): 29. 
Suet.Nero. 44.1. 7 Tac.Hist. 3.58. 

As Cheesman already noted, XXXII remains the highest extant unit number (Cheesman 1914: 66 
n. 4). There were also at least six cohorts of ‘cives Romani ingenui’ (CIL XIII 8315; AE 2004, 1911). 
CIL XVI 38, CE 93, gives Roman citizenship to those serving in ‘cohorte VIII voluntariorum civium 
Romanorum qui peregrinae condicionis probati erant (‘the eighth cohort of volunteer Roman 
citizens who were recruited as non-citizens’). This shows that non-citizens were still being recruited 
into the cohorts of voluntarii at least as late as CE 68 (Leglay 1972: 218 n. 21.) 

"Instante sane adhuc pestilentia . . . servos, quem ad modum bello Punico factum fuerat, ad militiam 
paravit, quos volunarios exemplo volonum appellavit" (The persistence of the plague . . . led him to 
enrol slaves as soldiers, as had been done in the Punic War, whom he called voluntarii on the model 
of volones) (HA M.Ant. 21.6). For the suggestion that Domitius Marsianus' post as praefectus 
militum may refer to command of one of these units, see E. Birley in Pflaum 1981: 12. 
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late Augustan manpower crisis was so great that ‘ingenui’ were conscripted 
6 : 
as well.” Thus, slaves and freedmen sometimes became an essential part of 
“i: 6 
Rome’s military reserves.°* 


13.8 Eunuch Slaves 


Eunuch slaves and freedmen made up a further part of the servile popula- 
tion of Rome. Court eunuchs were already conspicuous in the Achaemenid 
Empire and its neighbours, and they were likewise seen in the Hellenistic 
kingdoms that were to influence Rome so much.^ Nevertheless, castration 
was repeatedly outlawed in the Roman Empire, in edicts spanning five 
centuries.^^ But the repetitions mainly showed that the practice, however 
repugnant, could not be suppressed for long. In any case, the edicts did 
not ban eunuchs altogether, as they could still be legally imported.^? 
The issue was clearly ambivalent. 

Perhaps ironically, the first recorded ban on castration came from 
Domitian, whom Statius complimented on his eunuch favourite.°7 


& See n. 51. 
© Nevertheless, piecemeal infiltration of slave recruits was still punished as a capital offence (Pliny Ep. 
10.29—30). 
Livy dated the arrival of eastern /uxuria in Rome to 189 BCE (39.6.8). Achaemenids: Briant 2002: 
268—77. For Herodotus's evidence, Harvey 1986: 48—9; Llewellyn-Jones 2002: 19-50. For eunuchs in 
Assyria, Grayson, 1995: 85-98. For eunuchs in Hellenistic courts, Guyot 1980: 95-102; Strootman 
2007: 177-8 and n. 292. For eunuchs at the court of King Herod, Josephus AJ 16.230-4. Judaism 
initially prohibited castration (cf. Deuteronomy 23.1), but later allowed eunuchs a place in the scheme 
of things (Isaiah 56.3; Matthew 19.12; see Stevenson 2002: 132-3). 
Suet.Dom. 7.1 (Domitian); Dio 68.2.4 (Nerva); Dig. 48.8.4.2 (Hadrian); Cod Just. 4.42.1 
(Constantine); 4.42.2 (Leo); Novellae 142 (Justinian, CE 558). But despite everything, some eunuchs 
certainly came from within the Empire (Guyot 1980: nos. 30, 44, 91; PIR I 455). 
In the background there were also sacred eunuchs, the priests of Cybele and others. Vermaseren 
1977: 96-100. In general Nock 1972, and Tougher 2008: chapter 6. Among Christian parallels, the 
thinker Origen seems to have practised self-castration. Eunuch priests are also occasionally seen in 
the early Christian Church (H. Leclercq in Dict.arch.chrét. 2.2369; Nautin 1977: 417). Clement of 
Alexandria refers to ‘those who have made themselves eunuchs for the sake of the eternal kingdom’: 
Stromateis 3.1. At a much later date, Theophylactus reveals several eunuch bishops and even an 
archbishop (Gautier 1980: 296-7). The hijras or eunuchs of present-day India offer a modern 
parallel. Hijras undergo ‘a sacrificial emasculation ... dedicated to the goddess Bedhraj Mata. 
Subsequently they are believed to be endowed with the power to confer fertility on newlyweds or 
newborn children.’ (Reddy 2005: 2). 
As shown in the list of dutiable commodities listed by Marcianus Dig. 39.4.16.7. In the medieval 
Islamic kingdoms, ‘the overwhelming majority of eunuchs were imported, and the majority of them 
must have been castrated before arriving in the Muslim countries’. Ayalon 1999: 31. In pre-modern 
China ‘many eunuchs were acquired by dubious means, often from non-Chinese areas in the south’: 
Ebrey, Walthall, Palais 2006: 273-4. For eunuchs from the Sudan, Slavic countries, Byzantium and 
China in the tenth-century Abbasid kingdom, see Masudi 1989: 345. 
7 Flavius Earinus, a beautiful boy freedman, came from Pergamum, thus from within the Empire 
(PIRE 262; Henriksen 1997). Titus was said to show ‘libido propter exoletorum et spadonum greges’ 
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Much later, Justinian stipulated values for eunuch slaves, only to follow 
this by banning castration within the Empire and outside it. But by then 
eunuchs had long been an embedded feature of Roman society, and their 
importance continued at Justinian's court. Their role of bedroom atten- 
dant (cubicularius) had crystallised into a powerful court position centuries 
earlier, evidently by the time of Diocletian.^? The late Christian epitaph of 
a palace official buried by his ducenarius colleague describes him as 
‘eunuchus Palatinus centenarius’.”° 

Mutilation made slaves more valuable, and there were a number of social 
roles that eunuchs could fulfil." Owning eunuchs could be a mark of social 
standing, perhaps because prices were so high. Thus, men at the summit of 
power, such as Maecenas (Augustus’s leading minister), Sejanus (Tiberius’s 
deputy in Rome) and Plautianus (praetorian prefect of Severus) were all 
conspicuous owners of eunuchs.” And the Emperors themselves certainly 


(unchastity because of his troops of eunuchs and catamites’) (Suet. Titus. 7.1). For Sporus, Nero's 
eunuch spouse, Cassius Dio 62.28.2-3, Dio Chrys.21.6-7, Guyot 1980: 227, and PIR S 805. Seneca 
wrote that ‘libido . .. puerorum greges castrat’ (‘herds of boys are castrated for the sake of desire") (de 
ira 1.21.3; see also Juvenal 6.366-78). For the young eunuch as sex-object, Guyot 1980: 125-6; 
Champlin 2012: 381 and n. 60. Seneca describes the battalions of exo/eti arranged by nation and 
colour, so that the curly-headed are separated from the straight-haired (Ep. 95.24). This seems to 
refer to curly-headed black youths, presumably African, who are distinguished from the light- 
skinned. For 'exoleti' in Seneca as eunuchs, see de provid. 3.13: 'quibus exoletus omnia pati doctus 
exsectae virilitatis aut dubiae suspensam auro nivem diluit" (‘[we should envy Socrates drinking 
hemlock more than] those whose wine a catamite dilutes with snow from a gold vessel, a tool for 
anything, an unsexed or sexless creature"). 

Cod. Just. 6.43.3 (CE 530) and 7.7.1 (CE 531); Novel .142 (CE 558). Justinian’s ban was partly 
a reaction to a recent unspeakable episode (survivors spoke of a survival-rate of 3 in 90). 
Burckhardt's survival figure is much higher: ‘I know certainly that of 6o boys upon whom (the 
operation) was performed (near Siout in Upper Egypt) in the autumn of 1813, two only died; and 
every person whom I questioned ... in Siout assured me that even this was above the usual 
proportion, the deaths being seldom more than two in a hundred.’ (Burckhardt 1822: 294—5.) 

For the praepositus sacri cubiculi, Schlinkert 1996. In general, Hopkins 1978, chapter 4; Guilland 
1967: 176-89; Tougher 1997: 168-84. 

7? From Aquileia, CIL V 1680; dated to the fifth or sixth century in PLRE 2, Macrobius 4. 

” In Justinian’s schedules (n. 68), eunuchs are valued at 2-3 times the price of other slaves in 
their age-group. When he banned castration, Domitian reduced the price at which any 
remaining eunuchs could be sold (Suet.Dom. 7.1); and according to the Historia Augusta, 
Aurelian rationed the number of eunuchs that senators might own because their price had 
risen so much (Aurel. 49.8). In the Sudan in the nineteenth century, mutilated slaves fetched 
three to five times the price of ordinary slaves (Beachey 1976: 172). Burckhardt quotes a price 
of 1,000 piastres at Siout in Upper Egypt, compared with a value for the intact slave of about 
300 (Burckhardt 1822: 295). 

Maecenas was criticised for going about escorted by two eunuchs (Seneca, Ep.mor. 114.6). Sejanus: 
Pliny NH 7.129. Plautianus was said to have had 100 well-born Romans, both adult and juvenile, 
secretly castrated to teach and wait on his daughter Plautilla. Dio apparently saw some of the victims 
afterwards (Dio 75.14.4—5). 
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owned eunuchs from a very early date.” Troops of eunuchs seem to have 
been a normal feature of the great Roman household in the fourth century, 
and probably much earlier.”* 

In societies where eunuch roles are defined more clearly, two tasks stand 
out in particular. One is the eunuch as guardian of female virtue. 
At Constantinople in the early twentieth century, 400—500 female slaves, 
mainly Circassian, were guarded by almost 200 African eunuchs.^ 
A contrasting role was that of government assistant or intermediary. 
Xenophon attributed the Persian king Cyrus's faith in eunuch employees 
to their greater loyalty. 

The scarcity of eunuchs in ‘harem’ roles at Rome may not mean any- 
thing, since this side of Roman domestic life is almost never visible, but it 
leaves the situation unclear. Nevertheless, the horrific creation of eunuchs 
as attendants for Plautianus's daughter suggests the harem model (see 
n. 72). The life of Severus Alexander mentions lesser eunuchs being 
employed in the women's quarters of the palace." On its own that 
might be thought anachronistic, coming from a late and weak 
biography." But association with Empresses can also be traced much 
earlier. Even at the start of the Principate, the Empress Livia's household 
included a ‘[thu?]rarius eunuchus'."? And a freedman ‘eunuchus ab orna- 
mentis’ had evidently belonged to the Empress Poppaea."? 

The eunuch is also seen as an important employee of the Emperor. 
The elder Pliny mentions the eunuch Dionysius, now enormously wealthy, 
who had joined the Imperial household ‘potentiae causa’, and presumably 
held one of the higher posts." Claudius’s eunuch Posides evidently took 


81 


7? This remains clear despite very spasmodic reporting: Guyot 1980: 121-4. Eunuchs, whether or not 
acquired for their own sake, evidently came in with the flood of household slaves that the Emperors 
inherited; see Chapter 14, n. 56. Weaver 1972: 90-1 and 212-23, for nomenclature within the 
household contributed by previous owners. 

74 Ammianus 14.6.17, cited in Chapter 1, n. 19. 

75 Toledano 1984: 381. The eunuch total was recorded as 194 in 1903. Black eunuchs in charge of the 
harem at a private wedding in Istanbul in 1882 are described in Dufferin and Ava 1916: 202-10. 
Eunuchs are reported in other kingdoms in the East and Africa. 

7° Cyropaedia 7.60-5. 

77 Alexander is said to have downgraded some eunuchs to serving his wife, or supervising the women’s 
baths (HA S.Alex. 23.4—5). 

78 Chastagnol 1994: clxii-clxiv. 

7? CIL VI 4238. This household is admirably discussed by Treggiari 1975; see pp. 67 and 73. 

8° ILS 1782. 

* The Historia Augusta claims that Elagabalus placed many eunuchs in administrative and financial 
positions (S.Alex. 23.6). 

%2 Pliny NH 12.12; Guyot 1980: 194 no. 30. Whether this indicates an opening for eunuch employees as 
such remains unclear. 
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part in the invasion of Britain, which earned him a military decoration at 
Claudius’ triumph." A late source also claims that Claudius governed 
through eunuch freedmen, while Tacitus, much closer in date, refers to 
his taster Halotus as ‘minister e spadonibus’, indicating a group of eunuchs 
in Claudius’s household.** Tacitus also mentions Imperial eunuchs in the 
aftermath of Nero’s reign. But Claudius’s most celebrated freedmen, 
Pallas, Narcissus and Callistus, were not eunuchs (Pallas had descendants), 
and it is not clear whether Posides’s employment depended on his eunuch 
status. °° 

Nero used his eunuch Julius Pelago as a trusted intermediary, whose 
army detachment executed Rubellius Plautus." If eunuchs do not figure in 
Pliny's portrayal of Roman society, they are certainly there for Martial and 
Juvenal.* And casual references to important eunuchs by Galen show that 
they remained in the Imperial household in his day.” In the Severan 
period, Caracalla used a Spanish eunuch, Sempronius Rufus, as his power- 
ful go-between in dealings with senators.?° 

Reliance on eunuchs evidently spilled over from the eastern powers with 
which Rome came into contact (n. 63). Official revulsion could do little to 
halt their progress (n. 64), and they grew in power and importance over the 
centuries (n. 69). In fact, early in the Principate, Seneca already suggested 
that eunuchs were a pervasive feature of Roman society (nn. 67, 72). 


55 Domaszewski suggested that he was prefect of supplies, PIR P 878. For Posides's remarkable 
grandeur, see Guyot 1980: 221, no. 82. 

84 Zosimus 1.6.3; Ann. 12.66. See also Suet. Claud .44.2. 

55 Fabius Valens laid on actors and crowds of eunuchs from Nero’s palace for a show at Bononia 
(Hist. 2.71). 

86 The scholiast to Juvenal who makes Narcissus a eunuch seems to have confused him with Posides 
(Guyot 1980: 122 n. 4). 

#7 Tac. Ann. 14.59. Pelago came from Stratonicea in Caria, and an inscription shows him paying for 
a temple at Naples (PIR I 455). 

28 Juvenal 1.22, 6.366-78, 10.306. Martial 9.5, 7, 12, 13, 16, 17, 36. 

89 Guyot 1980: nos. 37 and 116. °° Dio 77.17.2; PIR S 365. 


CHAPTER 14 


Slavery as a Career 


14.1 Introduction 


The existence of voluntary servitude may seem at odds with the brutality of 
slave treatment under Roman law, with its customary torture of slave 
witnesses.’ Modern accounts sometimes play down self-enslavement, or 
even ignore it.” Yet a Roman jurist spells out voluntary servitude as one of 
three routes into slavery, and legal and other sources plainly show that the 
practice was widespread. Marcianus wrote that ‘People are brought into 
our power as slaves [first] by civil law, if someone over 20 years of age allows 
himself to be sold with a view to sharing in the price; [or secondly] by the 
ius gentium . . . on being captured by enemies; [or thirdly] by being born to 
a female slave.? Slaves and freedmen are found everywhere in the jurists 
and the inscriptions from Rome, whereas a citizen and free-born labour 
force is more difficult to document.* 


14.1.1 The Principle of Self-Sale 


Two examples of self-sale are seen in late Roman saints’ lives. In one case 
the Egyptian Serapion (‘Serapion of the Girdle’) sells himself to some 
pagan actors for 20 solidi. He keeps the money wrapped up, and works 
as their servant, eventually converting his masters to Christianity. He then 


Crook 1967: 274-5; Buckland 1908: 91-5; Morabito 1981: 234-7. One of Augustus's measures allowed 
slaves to be tortured as witnesses against their masters (Dio 55.5.4, 57.1.2). Freeing slaves to escape 
torture was not permitted (Ulpian, Dig. 48.18.1.13). But Antoninus Pius ruled that torture could not 
be applied to those under fourteen (Dig. 48.18.10.pr). However, the increasing harshness of Roman 
society extended its application, and by the Late Empire, most free persons apart from the privileged 
might face judicial torture (Jones 1964: 519; Cod. Just. 9.41.11. CE 290). 

But for an important discussion, see Ramin, Veyne 1981; Crook 1967: 59-60; Harris 2011: 88-9, 104-5. 
Dig. 1.5.5.1. This list still leaves out the enslavement of children exposed at birth by free parents, 
a well-known mechanism whose importance is sometimes rated very high (see Section 13.4; Ramin- 
Veyne 1981: 475, but cf. 496; Harris 2011: 105-6). 

* Chapter 13, n. 47 and Section 13.1.5. Caesar's requirement that one-third of shepherds in Italy should 
be free-born was fairly modest (Suet./u/. 42.1). 
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proclaims himself free, but tries to get them to accept his purchase price as 
a parting gift. They refuse, telling him to give the money to the poor, which 
he apparently does. Serapion later sells himself again, this time to 
a prominent citizen of Sparta, for whom he works as his slave, converting 
his master to the true faith.” 

In the second case, from the life of ‘John the Almoner’, a customs 
official named Peter owns a slave whom he frees and sets up in business 
with a capital of 10 solidi. Under divine guidance, Peter persuades his 
former slave to sell him into slavery. They then journey to the Holy 
Places, where Peter is sold to a silversmith for 30 solidi. There Peter 
works as one of a number of household slaves, and the sale proceeds are 
given to the poor.^ 

These accounts, although pietistic, show that practices of self-sale sur- 
vived from the Principate.” Several jurists state that the man who has sold 
himself into slavery might later proclaim himself free, as Serapion did. This 
was openly permitted as long as he was still under twenty (n. 18). It was still 
allowed over the age of twenty as long as the slave had not shared in the sale 
price.” However, a man over twenty who entered slavery in this way and 
shared in the price could not free himself by proclamation.” The same 
applied to female slaves over twenty and to any children born into slavery.'^ 
Furthermore, the enslaved person originally free who later successfully 
proclaimed himself free became a manumitted freedman, and did not 
get back his original citizen status." Another avenue to freedom for the 
slave with enough cash was to pay a third party to manumit him. 
The manumittor then became his patron, but was not entitled to any 
operae (services). Sale of a master by his slave was even claimed by 
a petitioner under Severus Alexander, who said that his own slaves had 
sold him abroad. After changing hands again, he was said to have been 
manumitted. This left him with the status of freedman, not full citizen 
Gngenuus).? 

According to a leading jurist, buying free persons in mistake for slaves was 
very common. * Dio Chrysostom describes self-sale, often on unfavourable 
terms, as extremely widespread." And Saint Clement, a first-century bishop 


> Palladius, Lausiac History, trans. R.T. Meyer, 1965: 105-7, chapter 37; fifth century. 

5 Leontius, Vie de Symeon le Fou [et] vie de Jean de Chypre, ed. and trans. A.]. Festugière, 1974, chapter 
21, pp. 369—72 and 472—5; early seventh century. 

7 See in general Morabito 1981. * Ulpian Dig. 40.12.7.pr. ? Seen. 8. 

Pomponius Dig. 40.13.3. “ Modestinus Dig. 1.5.21. 

7 Cod.Just. 6.38, CE 224; also Section 4.3.6. ° Cod.Just 4.55.4 to Aurelius Papias (CE 224). 

Papinian, Dig. 41.3.44. pr. Presumably this implies self-sale with the connivance of the slave-dealer. 

Dio Chrysostom Or.15.25. 
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of Rome, refers to widespread self-sale among Christians, intended to raise 
money for the needy.'^ 


14.1.2 The Realities of Self-Sale 


Self-sale with participation in the price allowed a free person to realise his cash 
value, and it guaranteed food, clothing and shelter. These would probably be 
at minimal levels, but enough to maintain life. Nevertheless, self-sale in the 
marketplace sacrificed any choice of employer. The new slave could retain 
the net proceeds of his sale as the nucleus of his peculium, but, unless skilled, 
he surrendered any choice of occupation, along with the legal protections of 
free status. The slave over twenty who had shared in the price could not claim 
liberty afterwards, even if he had been a Roman citizen.” And there were 
other permanent results. Even full manumission under Roman law left the 
ex-slave as a freedman, who still owed operae (services) to his patron.” Both 
manumission which did not comply with the full legal forms, and manumis- 
sion under thirty would make him a Junian Latin.*° His master would then 
normally retain the right to his estate at death, and he would be unable to 
make a will or legally inherit." 

Nevertheless, some of those who entered slavery by choice evidently did 
so at a relatively high level. Ulpian envisages difficulties over a will if the 
individual had changed his status since making it, either by adopting slavery 
for business purposes or in order to profit from the price.” The business 
route evidently applied to those employed in financial roles with important 


Epistle to Corinthians 1.55.2. This echoes the practice seen above in the two Saints’ lives. 

For earlier jurists, clothing did not become part of the slave's peculium (Dig. 15.1.40.1). But 
Pomponius draws a distinction between normal clothing, which belonged to the peculium, 
and smart clothes for waiting at table or attending the master in public, which did not (Dig. 
15.1.25). 

See n. 8. Cod. Just. 7.18.1, CE 239. Self-sale was reversible for those under twenty who had not 
benefited from the price (Ulpian Dig. 40.12.7.1; Morabito 1981: 73). 

For operae of freedmen, Crook 1967: 52, 54, 191-2; Dig. 38.1: ‘De operis libertorum’. But 
compounding operae for a money payment to the patron was quite common (Cod. Just. 6.3.1, 
CE 204). Having two freeborn children or a single child over five also annulled these 
obligations (Dig. 38.1.37). 

Buckland 1908: 533. There were also roundabout ways in which a Junian Latin could obtain full 
citizenship, which included marrying a Latin or a citizen, and producing a child who survived at 
least until the age of one (Gaius 1.2935). 

Gaius 1.23. 

Dig. 28.3.6.5; ‘ad actum gerendum' seems to mean in order to work as ‘act(u)arius’ or accountant. 
See Ramin, Veyne 1981 with nn. 106 and 126; Morabito 1981: 72 n. 50. Constantine allowed a man 
over twenty to sell himself in order to become a servus actor (Cod. Theod. 4.8.6, CE 323). 
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responsibilities.” Important slaves even dedicated statues of their masters, 
presumably for display at home.** 

But the institution of self-sale suggests that more typically those who took 
this drastic step were probably destitute, unemployed if not homeless people, 
for whom any chance of long-term support meant a great deal.” Tatian refers 
to hungry men who sell themselves as gladiators.” Individuals who sold 
themselves as slaves without retaining the price could reinstate themselves as 
free by proclamation. However, to achieve that, their original free status had 
to be documented, legally attested or independently vouched for. These exits 
from slavery may have been fairly rare, since the slave with enough savings 
could potentially buy himself out, while the slave without such assets would 
lose his free support if he left slavery.” The master of the slave who bought 
himself out with his peculium remained his patron (though the new freed- 
man owed no operae), but not if he manumitted the slave who had sold 
himself into slavery. ^ 


14.1.3 Slave Pay and Peculium 


The details of slave support are mainly hidden, but slaves were certainly 
fed. Generous masters might continue this for their freedmen after their 
death, typically including a clothing allowance.” Ulpian stipulates that 
anyone receiving the usufruct of slaves by will must provide food and 
clothing that suited their ‘ordo et dignitas’.*° Seneca belittles the leading 
actor in a stage play with the words 'servus est, quinque modios accipit et 
quinque denarios’ (‘He is a mere slave who gets five modii of grain per 


55 See Schumacher 2010: 41, 43-5. 

^* Thus, Faustinus, a 'ser(vus) act(arius) ark(ae)’ from Africa, dedicated a monument to a praetor 
with his wife and children, honouring them as ‘domini benignissimi’ (Appendix 7 no. 206). 
In another Rome inscription ‘[Helsper ser(vus) ark(arius) makes a dedication to a consular 
senator (Appendix 7 no. 387). Other servi arcarii make dedications to a consul’s son on 
obtaining the toga virilis, and to a senatorial lady (/LS 1125 [Appendix 7 no. 491] and CIL 
VI 31663). A praetor receives a dedication from a public slave (CIL VI 31807). And 
‘Capitolinus servus actor’ dedicates a statue of Fufidia Clementina, a clarissima puella 
descended from consuls (AE 2011, 271). 

Cf. Ramin, Veyne 1981: 487. — "^ Oratio ad Graecos 23.1-2. See also Livy 28.21.2. 

See Epictetus at n. 39 below. Suetonius writes that Staberius Eros, the famous teacher of 
Brutus and Cassius, bought himself out of slavery with his own funds, and was manumitted 
because of his literary prowess (Gramm.13). Presumably this meant sale to a third party who 
then performed the manumission. Pliny claims that Eros had arrived in Rome as a slave on the 
same ship as the mime Publilius Antiochus and the astrologer Manilius Antiochus (NH 
35.199). 

Cod. Just. 6.4 CE 210, and 6.3.9, CE 224. — ? Dig. 34, for example 34.1.13.1, Scaevola. 

Dig. 7.1.15.2. In other words, higher-echelon slaves were better looked after. 
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month and five denarii”)." As for the colleague in a supporting role, he is 
only paid by the day and sleeps on rags.** Seneca implies that the first actor 
belonged to a slave theatrical troupe, while the other is a hired mercennarius 
or temporary worker on a daily wage." And in Lucian's cautionary tale, the 
intellectual who, although a free man, joins a great household as philoso- 
pher in residence, finds that on the first of the month he lines up with the 
servants (oiketai) for his regular pay.^* 

These payments raise the question of slave property, and in the jurists 
the slave normally has a peculium, which was clearly regarded as his own.” 
It might range from a few very modest possessions to savings or earnings so 
large that they exceeded the slave's value. The self-enslaved holy men seen 
above (see Section 14.1.1) retained their sale-prices in their peculium. Some 
manumitted slaves paid a sum reflecting their market price for their 
freedom.” They could be manumitted with their own funds if a third 
party took the sum required and paid it to the master. Other manumissions 
might take place at a particular age, or at the master's death. New freedmen 
might well buy themselves out of the main operae owed to the patron by 
compounding in cash (n. 19).7 


14.2 Slavery as a Gateway 


14.21 Domestic and White-Collar Slavery 


It is never explicitly stated that servile status was necessary in order to be 
a domestic servant at Rome, but that seems to be generally the case. Thus, 
a destitute free person without skills who wanted to escape starvation in some 
kind of employment might have little alternative to self-sale. Epictetus's 
imagined lament by an ex-slave shows what was at issue: "What was wrong 
with me? Someone else kept me in clothes and shoes, and supplied me with 


Ep.mor.80.8. * '[D]iurnum accipit, in centunculo dormit. 

For theatrical troupes of this kind, see Pliny Ep. 7.24. Ulpian envisages the group sale of a batch of 
tragedians or mimes (Dig. 21.1.38.14), while Africanus has a similar sale of comoedi or a chorus 
(21.1.34.pr). 

Lucian, de merc. 23. — ^ Dumont 1987: 110 and 124-5. See also Micolier 1932 and n. 17. 

But the Delphi valuations suggest considerable standardisation at low amounts, presumably for 
slaves with no special skills (Duncan-Jones 1984: 285, table 4, first two columns). A set slave valuation 
of 2,000 sesterces is sometimes seen in Roman evidence (Duncan-Jones 1982: 348-9). 

However, this could apparently not be done on an ad hoc basis, Cod. Just. 6.3.7, CE 224. 

Some might masquerade as slaves without going through the process of sale, allowing them to claim 
to be free later on (see n. 14). 
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food, and nursed me when I was sick."? Self-sale was no doubt more frequent 
at times of famine. 

Although different in kind, there was also ‘white-collar’ slavery. This took 
the form of managerial or financial posts within a private or even an Imperial 
household (see Sections 14.1.2 and 14.2.3). Nero’s last-ditch attempt to 
conscript an army in Rome included ‘dispensatores et amanuenses’ — that 
is, stewards and secretaries. Their inclusion was clearly surprising.*° 
Evidently, slavery was sometimes acceptable for the sake of holding such 
a post, and Ulpian mentions the possibility of adopting servitude ‘ad actum 
gerendum’ (n. 22). Treasurers or arcarii were important enough to dedicate 
statues of their masters (n. 24). 


14.2.  Manumission and Limited- Term Slavery 


Slavery was not necessarily always for life, and there were possible exit 
points for some. But there may have been definite restrictions on the 
type of slave most likely to be manumitted.^' One will, freeing named 
women attendants (pedisequae), shows the manumission of modest 
slaves." However, in another will, the footmen (pedisequi) remain 
slaves, as attendants in the temple being built with their late master's 
money.” 

The law restricted the flow of freedmen into the citizen body in two 
main ways: first, by imposing a minimum age of thirty for freedmen under 
the lex Aelia Sentia; second, by limiting the number freed by will to as little 
as one-fifth of the total number held. If freed under thirty nevertheless, the 
slave became a Junian Latin, all of whose property would revert to his 
master. By contrast, the master would receive only half the estate of 
a citizen freedman without children. Thus the government tried to curb 
the underlying impetus to free many slaves. 

Legal sources occasionally show slavery for a defined term. The wish to 
be surrounded by youthful slaves was one possible reason for limiting 
tenure.** Manumission was the result, provided the conditions were met. 
We hear of a seven-year old girl sold on condition that she is freed when 
twenty-five. Another girl is to be freed after serving a man’s heir for ten 


? 4.1.37. 4° Suet.Nero. 44.1 (Chapter 13, n. 56). 


Mouritsen’s study of the households of the Statilii and Volumnii shows that more than half of older 
slaves remained as slaves (Mouritsen 2011: 139). 

* Dig. 40.4.59.pr, Scaevola. — 9 Dig. 34.1.17, Scaevola. 

44 Cf. n. 55. Nevertheless, the term ‘puer’ did not necessarily define a slave as juvenile. 

Cod. Just. 4.57.3, CE 224. As a result, her daughter born after the age of twenty-five is born free. 
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years.“° And in a third case, the steward, the bailiff and his wife (dispen- 
sator, vilicus and vilica) are all to be freed after serving the heir for eight 
years." Another slave is donated on condition that he is freed after fifteen 
years.* A further slave is to be manumitted after five years, provided that 
he pays the testator's son a daily allowance for that period.^? And another is 
to be manumitted in three years as long as he performs the same operae for 
the heirs as he had for the patron? And a slave accountant (actor) is to be 
freed when the heir reaches sixteen." 

All of this has possible echoes in indentured labour elsewhere, though 
that was not subject to the harsh legal code governing Roman slavery.’ 
Cicero refers to a practice of freeing well-behaved slaves after six years.” 
This is paralleled in ancient Jewish practice, with self-sale for periods of six 
years being legally sanctioned.* Female harem slaves in a big private 
household in Ottoman Egypt were released by their owner after eight 
years.” 


14.2.3 Freedmen in High Places 


The Emperor's servants were by definition slaves and freedmen, like 
those of any great man. But opportunities in the Imperial household 
were so great that they attracted recruits from free society, as with ‘white- 
collar’ posts elsewhere (Section 14.2.1). Servile numbers must also have 
been continually replenished from the private estates bequeathed to the 
Emperor. 


46 
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Dig. 40.5.41.pr, Scaevola. *” Dig. 40.5.41.15, Scaevola. 55 Cod Just. 4.57.1, CE 222. 

Dig. 40.5.23.4, Papinian. °° Cod. Just. 6.3.10, CE 225. Dig. 40.5.41.10, Scaevola. 

For example, a paramone contract between two women in Egypt in 42 and 41 BCE ran for ninety- 
nine years, pledging one of them to perform all services, and to work in the house at night 
(Westermann 1948: 37). 

5 Phil. 8.32. Mouritsen 2011: 137. — ?* Urbach 1964: 9. 

"The Princess (Mansour) . . . keeps twenty white slaves and twenty black, and two semi-slaves, that is 
to say, liberated slaves, who may sit in her presence and eat at her table . . . After eight years’ service, 
she provides them with a fortune, house and husband’ (Dufferin and Ava 1916: 255, describing a visit 
to a Cairo harem in 1882). 

See nn. 71-4. For the widespread custom of bequests and legacies to the Emperor, Duncan- 
Jones 1994: 6—7. For bequests of slaves in the private sector, see Morabito 1981: 37-8. The ill- 
disposed freedman Helicon (n. 58) was presented to Tiberius by a private owner (Philo, 
Legatio ad Gaium 26). Felicio, a former cobbler derided by Epictetus, was a private slave of 
the imperial freedman Epaphroditus, who was sold off, then bought for the Emperor 
(Epictetus r.19.19). Callistus had been sold from the block, but became powerful under 
Gaius and Claudius as a libellis, and Seneca had even seen his former master turned away 
from Callistus's door (Ep. 47.9). 
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Imperial freedmen could be among the most powerful men in the 
Empire.” Provincials hoping to see the Emperor might find their way 
barred by a mighty freedman, as happened to Philo and his embassy from 
Alexandria. In reality, the upper members of the household were servile 
in name only, even though in the most extreme circumstances they might 
be punished as slaves.” A spectacular demonstration of the importance of 
Imperial freedmen was given when Nero sent Polyclitus to settle differ- 
ences between the consular legate of Britain and the equestrian procurator 
after Boudicca's revolt.°° Polyclitus became proverbial for his power.“ 
What was more, Nero left Rome in the hands of the freedman Helius 
while he was away in Greece. ^ 

The praetorian insignia that Claudius bestowed on Pallas already 
showed what heights the Emperor’s freedmen could reach.? Other hon- 
ours were showered on Claudius's leading freedmen.^^ Thus, the hasta 
pura for bravery went to the eunuch Posides as well as to the soldiers who 
had fought in the invasion of Britain. Pallas's brother, Felix, received two 
militiae and the procuratorship of Judaea. Arpocras was given the right to 
travel about Rome in a litter, as well as the right to give public shows. 
Polybius, the 4 studiis, or literary secretary, was often seen walking between 


Their pre-eminence became obvious under the Julio-Claudians. At a later date, Lucius Verus 
conspicuously favoured two freedmen, Geminus and Agaclytus, allowing the second to marry the 
widow of Annius Libo, a consular senator (Ver. 9.3, cf M.Ant. 15; PIR A 452). In Verus's lifetime, 
Cosmus Augg.lib twice appears as a rationibus (CIL IX 2438 and VI 455). And under Commodus, the 
former freedman Cleander became for a time an all-powerful praetorian prefect (PIR A 1481). (See 
also Chapter 10, nn. 17-20.) Restraining the Imperial freedmen became almost an attribute of the 
good ruler (HA Had. 21.2; Pius 11.1; Pert. 13.9 with Dio 74.8.1 and 76.6.12 [Severus]; cf. S.Alex. 19.4; 
also Pliny Ep. 6.31.9, referring to Trajan). Elagabalus, by contrast, was said to have endowed 
freedmen with governorships, legateships and consulates (HA Elag. 11.1). 

Legatio ad Gaium, 26—7. Philo writes that his deputation was obstructed by Helicon, an Egyptian 
freedman said to have unlimited influence over Gaius. The audience with the Emperor only took 
place some time later (44—5). 

Domitian had an actor summarum crucified; Suet.Dom. 11. 

Tac.Ann. 14.39. Polyclitus presumably held one of the prime offices of state. Tacitus makes this 
mission a flagrant affront, but under Claudius, Narcissus had already been sent to Britain to quell 
a mutiny (Dio 60.19). 

Pliny Ep. 6.31.9. Polyclitus also pillaged Rome heavily during Nero’s absence (Dio 62.12.3). 

PIR H 55; Dio 62.18.2, Sulpicius Camerinus, who had been proconsul of Africa, fell victim at this 
time, PIR S 990. 

Pliny £p. 7.29 and 8.6 (echoing Pliny NH 35.201). Narcissus only achieved the ornamenta of the 
quaestorship (Tacitus Ann. 11.38). 

For what follows, see Suet. Claud. 28, although this omits Callistus, who made up a trio with Pallas 
and Narcissus (Tac.Ann. 11.38; his enormous wealth is suggested by Pliny NH 36.60; Dio 60.30.6b). 
But Seneca makes Arpocras and Polybius precede Claudius to the underworld, as two of the 
murdered victims awaiting the Emperor's arrival; Apoc. 13.4. 
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the two consuls. And Narcissus and Pallas were both allowed to amass 
wealth on a more than princely scale.^^ 

The potential rewards for Imperial freedmen extended even further. 
Thus, the M.Antonius Pallas who was consul in CE 167 was apparently 
descended from Claudius's freedman of that name, another M.Antonius."^ 
And T.Aelius Severus, obviously a descendant of Imperial slaves, emerges 
as a junior senator about this time, already singled out for special honour. 
The eques Romanus L.Aurelius Agaclytus was evidently a connexion of 
Lucius Verus's privileged freedman Agaclytus.^? 

Thus proximity to the throne could create almost limitless opportunities. 
Voluntary enlistment in the Emperor’s household comes as no surprise.”° 
Under Claudius, Dionysius, a private freedman of the senator, Claudius 
Marcellus Aeserninus, migrated to the Emperor’s household, ‘potentiae 
causa’, for the sake of power.” In another case, Herminus, a Greek 
Egyptian, ‘went off to Rome and became a freedman of Caesar in order to 
take up official appointments’. Dionysius was already a freedman, but 
Herminus seems to have been an ordinary provincial who adopted freedman 
status, presumably through self-sale.” Pallas, the powerful a rationibus hon- 
oured by Claudius, was said to be a descendant of the kings of Arcadia, who 
allowed himself to join the ministers of the Emperor.’* The attractions of the 


55 Clearly an extreme breach of etiquette: Hadrian chastised a freedman for walking between two 


senators (Had. 21.3). 

Posides, PIR P 578; Felix A 828; Arpocras H 16 and probably CIL VI 9016; Polybius P 558; Narcissus 
N 23; Pallas A 858. 

PIR A 859. The existence of important living descendants presumably gave added bite to Pliny’s 
attack on Pallas (see n. 63). 

No. 402 (see Appendix 5 p. 163). 

CIL VI 31827a-b and n. 57 above. For five Imperial freedmen who became equites, see Chapter 12, 
Section 12.2, pp. 125-6 and nn. 25-7. 

For similarities in the recruitment of Turks to serve as Mamluks in Egypt, see Irwin 1986: 5: 'Again it 
occasionally happened, particularly in later centuries, that a man inspired by ambition might sell 
himself into captivity.’ 

Dionysius was a Thessalian eunuch, and a man of great wealth. Pliny NH 12.12. See 
Section 13.7, n. 82. 

From a Greek letter at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt, POxy XLVI 3312. 

As in the much-cited passage of Petronius: ‘ego regis filius. “quare ergo servivisti?” Quia ipse me dedi 
in servitutem et malui civis Romanus esse quam tributarius.’ (‘And I am the son of a king. “Then 
why have you been a slave?’ Because I embraced servitude and preferred to be a Roman citizen rather 
than a tribute-paying provincial.’) (Sat. 57). 

This is represented as senatorial sycophancy, but the claim would hardly be applied to a man of 
servile origin. Ann. 12.53: ‘quod regibus Arcadiae ortus veterrimam nobilitatem usui publico 
postponeret seque inter ministros principis haberi sineret.’ (‘because descended from the kings of 
Arcadia, he sacrificed his most ancient nobility to the good of the State, and allowed himself to be 
numbered among the Emperor's attendants’). Suet. Claud. 28 and n. 62 above. 
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Imperial household can also be seen in the infiltration of private freedmen 
under Vitellius.” 

Appointment as a minister of the Emperor could be worth huge sums. 
Thus, the dispensator for Nero's Armenian war was reputedly manumitted 
for the gigantic amount of 30 million sesterces.”° Otho was said to have 
received 1 million sesterces from an Imperial slave for whom he obtained 
the post of dispensator. Otho was evidently using his very high senatorial 
standing to intervene as a patron. Vespasian accepted a request to bestow 
the post of dispensator, when approached from within his household, 
but kept the commission for himself." These open bribes show even 
more clearly the great thirst for positions within the household. The 
handicaps of servitude paled into insignificance beside the potential gains." 


14.3 Conclusion 


The usual explanations of slave recruitment involve capture in warfare, or 
in slaving expeditions, or seizure of the newborn. But clearly there were 
also non-coercive channels. Voluntary slavery could mean the lowest 
domestic employment, or, at the opposite extreme, a lofty position in the 
Emperor's household. Despite the loss of legal rights and protections, 
voluntary routes undoubtedly existed, and they tend to under-cut the 
idea of slave shortages. If the mass of slaves could be augmented from 
other social groups, recruitment crises become less likely, whatever the 
natural replacement-rate of the slave population (see Section 13.5). 
Self-enslavement is widely reported by historical and legal sources, but 
there is rarely any index of scale, beyond statements that it was prevalent 
(nn. 15 and 16). Nevertheless, without voluntary slavery on a significant 
scale, the overwhelming proportion of slaves and freedmen in the city of 
Rome and elsewhere becomes very difficult to explain.” A great mass of 
slave-related inscriptional material has survived, mainly epitaphs. 
Explaining this enormous dossier differently would probably have to 


75 Tacitus, Hist. 2.92. 

7° Pliny NA 7.129. Such posts were a recognised source of self-enrichment (cf. Dio 54.21), and in this 
case Nero was evidently recouping some of what had been skimmed off. A dispensator of Hispania 
Citerior under Claudius owned a set of silver dishes which weighed over a ton (VA 33.145). 

77 Suet.Otho. 5 and Vesp. 23.2. 

7* The dispensator had slave status (Weaver 1972: 251, 22, 65 n. 2). 

7? For freedmen in a much-discussed list at Herculaneum, see De Ligt, Garnsey 2012. Omitting incerti, 
the great majority of those named are freedmen (p. 70). Their calculations support ‘a model of slave- 
driven urbanism in which a very large proportion of the urban populations of central-western Italy 
were of slave descent’ (p. 90). See also Wallace-Hadrill 2015. 
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make it a rolling description of one or two generations, without the 
expected free-born posterity."? But that looks unlikely, since it would require 
mass migration, rapid extinction of the free-born or extensive unrecorded 
burial." The dominance of servile stock seems to imply considerable re- 
enslavement. That presumably reflected the deep-rooted convention that 
most employees were slaves or ex-slaves. 

Self-sale into slavery was not irreversible (n. 18), and it gave the new slave 
a significant sum to serve as his peculium (see Section 14.1.1, with nn. 5 and 
35). It also provided food, clothing, a roof over his head and possibly 
monthly wages (nn. 39 and 34). The loss of freedom and legal rights, 
however intolerable it might look, was evidently a sacrifice that some 
were willing to make, especially if the alternative was starvation. And the 
possibility of leaving slavery by an early declaration of freedom may have 
been a mitigation for some younger candidates. But the successful slave was 
more likely to go on to the position of freedman, remaining in his master's 
household at least in name, only in a more privileged role. 


14.3.1. Epilogue: From Slave to Senator 


It is striking that the journey from slave to senator could take as little as 
two generations." Pliny states categorically that the praetor Larcius 
Macedo had a slave grandfather." Moreover, Tacitus describes groups 
with some slave antecedents in a debate before Nero where one speaker 
lists the whole of Roman officialdom, culminating in senators and equites. 
This argument from the wide prevalence of slave origins wins the day, and 
on the strength of it, Nero writes to the Senate with instructions not to 
legislate about ingratitude by freedmen, but to treat cases on their indi- 
vidual merits." The details of servile origin are very rarely spelt out, and 
if they lay in a managerial forebear such as an arcarius or actarius 
(Section 14.2.1), the social distance might be much reduced. However, 
in polite society all slavery seems to have been tarred with the same brush. 

As the social scandal of slave origin was so extreme, we cannot expect to 
see many explicit illustrations. It is only by chance that a man with slave 


3o See Chapter 13 at n. 46. 

8 The inscriptional material is probably spread over several centuries, with a concentration in the first 
and second centuries. 

** For an even more rapid scenario, see Epictetus 4.1.33 (Section 2.1, n. 8). 

83 Ep. 3.14; Mouritsen 2011, p. 262. Another example is the Emperor Pertinax, adlected to the Senate 
from the equites (HA Pert. 1.1.; 2.5). 

^^ Ann. 13.65-27. Syme suggested that slave origins were a fabrication where senators were concerned 
(Syme 1958: 612-3). But Tacitus’s evidence is difficult to ignore. 
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ancestry is revealed in Pliny's cross-section of senators. But there are also 
straightforward cases where senators were descended from freedmen of the 
Emperor (nn. 67-8). They endorse the Tacitean evidence (n. 84), and 
clearly show the astonishing fluidity that could exist within the Roman 
social system. These successes were essentially a tribute to the power of 
patronage, and its ability to override or ignore every formal protocol. 


APPENDIX I 


Scoring Systems for Senators 


I Scoring Systems: Overview 


The social composition of a sample of senators can be established by listing 
social categories separately (so many monetales, so many iudices, and so 
on). But the cumbersome results do not aid comparison, and numerical 
scales that allow averaging are more effective. The social score was devised 
to measure social standing, and the career score to measure career success. 
These indices are widely used here, together with case-by-case analysis. 


LI Social Scores 


Most of the hierarchy between social categories is spelt out in their 
access to the major priesthoods (see Chapter 2, Table 2.3). Patricians 
came at the top, followed by the plebeian vigintiviri in a clear sequence." 
Non-vigintiviri and men from the militiae evidently followed in their 
wake, from their access to the patriciate (seen in 19% of cases for 
vigintiviri, 696 for non-vigintiviri and none for senators from the 
militiae." The implied social scores are shown in Table Ar. For the 
social hierarchy, see also Chapter 2, Section 2.2. 


1.2 Career Scores 


The classic cursus honorum gave the career hierarchy its backbone, while 
the placing of other offices can normally be seen from individual careers. 
The career score applies to the final post. Thus, a score of 3 means a career 
ending with the quaestorship, while a score of 9 indicates the suffect 


consulship (Table A2). 


' A minor anomaly is the result for the capitales of 10%, just below the non-vigintiviri and militiae men 
with 11-1296. But the capitalis sample of four major priesthoods is too small to establish any norm 
(Table 2.3). 

* Non-vigintiviri 9/143; militiae 0/28; vigintiviri 72/386 (see Table 2.2). 
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Table Ar Key to social scores 








Group Score 





1. Patricians (PAT) 7 
2. Plebeian monetales (M2) 6 
3. Plebeian iudices (S2) 5 
4. Plebeian viocuri (V2) 4 
5. Plebeian capitales (C2) 3 
6. Plebeian non-vigintiviri (NOV) 2 
7. Senators from the militiae (MIL) I 





Note: For group totals, see Table A3 


Table A2 Key to career scores 








HIGHEST POST Score 

1. Vigintivir I 

2. Tribunus militum 2 

3. Quaestor 3 

4. Tribunus plebis/aedile 4 

5. Praetor 5 

6. Praefectus frumenti dandi 6 

7. Curator viae 6 

8. Iuridicus 6 

9. Legatus legionis 7 

Io. Proconsul (praetorian) 7 

11. Legatus pro praetore 8 

12. Praefectus aerarii 8 

13. Consul (suffect) 9 

14. Consul ordinarius IO 

15. Curator alvei/aedium IO 

16. Curator alv./aed (+ Ord.) II 

17. Praefectus (consular) II 

*LegAugri -«LegAugz +LegAug3 «Cos IT 

18. Legatus Augusti II II I2 13 12 
19. Proconsul (consular) 12 13 14 15 13 
20. Consul bis 13 14 IS 16 13 
21. Praefectus urbi 14 15 16 17 IS 








Notes: Priesthoods, together with junior honorific posts such as sevir equitum Romanorum 
and praefectus urbi feriarum Latinarum, receive no career score. Two more senior posts, 
legatus proconsulis and curator civitatis, have unstable career implications and are also 
omitted. 
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(1) The 14 vigintiviri in the database assigned a score of 1 all held either a priesthood or an 
honorific post such as the sevirate (whereas cases of the vigintivirate on its own are excluded 
from the database, but listed in Appendix 4). 

(6—9) For the sequence of posts at this point, see Appendix 5 (Incertus I, no. 386) and Eck 
1996: 38. 

(7) All road posts were held in Italy. 

(11) Legati pro praetore governed the Emperor's praetorian provinces. 

(12) Praefecti aerarii held either the aerarium Saturni or the aerarium militaris. 

(15) The consular curatorships also included the curator operum and curator aquarum, 
which receive the same score here. 

(17) The main consular prefect was the praefectus alimentorum. 

(18-21) The first column indicates the usual score for the final post, but the scores are 
increased pro rata for individuals who held one or more posts as legatus Augusti in charge of 
a consular province, or holders of a second consulship. 


APPENDIX 2 


Non-Vigintiviri and Additional Senators 


The office-holding figures suggest a significant tendency for young men 
embarking on senatorial careers to drop out after the vigintivirate. Of the 
422 vigintiviri (including those in Appendix 4), 78 are not seen to reach the 
quaestorship, held at age 25.' A shortfall of 18% is far too high to be 
a plausible mortality figure for those aged 19—25, and therefore suggests 
a heavy exit-rate among vigintiviri.” 

This assumes a roughly linear reading of the career evidence, which is 
adopted for the following reasons. Most individuals occur in the surviv- 
ing cursus material only once, thus at only one stage in their career, be 
that senior or junior. In fact, ‘senior’ examples predominate quite 
heavily.’ That would hardly be the case if the chances of commemora- 
tion remained constant throughout the career. This implies that the 
dominant tendency was to commemorate at or near the end of the 
career. Consequently, many careers that appear to end with a junior 
post may not have continued beyond that point. Hence, a linear 
interpretation is probably the most plausible, setting aside multiple 
commemorations.* 

The vigintiviri whose careers went no further and the senatorial careers 
that lack the vigintivirate should be connected. The non-vigintivir careers 
make up an important part of the database, included originally as 
a control group.’ This group may of course contain unrecognised 


" Cf. Birley 2000a: 106-10. The total of 78 includes the 36 men known only as vigintivir, who remain 
outside the database because they lack any other office (Appendix 4). The total of active vigintiviri 
used below is 386. 

* Thus, Hammond's assumption that ‘eventually all those who qualified [through the vigintivirate] 
became quaestors’ is unconvincing (Hammond 1959: 245). 

> For diagrams of the career scores, see Chapter 7, Section 7.1, Figs. 7.2-7.4. 

* For which see n. 6 below, and Chapter 8, n. 27. 

? The non-vigintiviri make up the separate NOV’ category (n=134; Table 2.1; a further nine were 
patricians who are classified as such; see Chapter 2, n. 23). The sample is based on an extensive search 
for careers which start with military tribunate or quaestorship. Twenty-eight other careers in the 
database start with the militiae. 
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vigintiviri.^ But they can hardly be its main component, because this 
sample has its own clear characteristics." The major priesthoods account 
for 26% of vigintiviri, but only 12% of the control sample (102/386 and 
16/134). Similarly, sodales of the Emperor make up 1696 of vigintiviri, but 
only 696 of the control sample (61/386 and 8/134). And the seviri equitum 
Romanorum (Table 3.2) represent 2296 of vigintiviri who hold any 
further office, but only 7% of the control sample (86/386 and 10/134)" 

With less prestigious positions, discrepancies run the other way, show- 
ing further obvious contrasts. Thus, quaestors of Sicily make up 1096 of the 
control sample, but only 2% of the vigintiviri (14/134 and 8/386). Prefects of 
the corn dole are likewise much more prominent in the control sample 
(1196, against 596; 15/134 and 20/386).? All five comparisons strongly favour 
the vigintiviri. 

The large numbers of non-vigintiviri, together with the significant 
proportion of vigintiviri who appear not to have reached the quaestorship, 
suggest a high drop-out rate among the vigintiviri and their replacement on 
the career ladder by men with no vigintivirate.^ Any shortage of men 
qualified as vigintivir meant that maintaining the establishment of twenty 
quaestors required candidates from elsewhere. Thus, the non-vigintiviri 
can mainly be seen as a ‘late entry’ category, whose members for some 
reason entered the senatorial career as quaestor or, less often, as military 
tribune." Occasionally shortages could also be met by adlection at a more 
senior level.” 

The non-vigintiviri are part of the main sample in all analyses, labelled as 
the NOV category (Table 2.1). 


a 


For eleven double commemorations of the same individual where one career-inscription includes 
the vigintivirate and the other does not, see Birley 2000a: 105-6. 

Syme suggested that senators whose careers began in this way were modest figures without senatorial 
ancestry, who received the latus clavus along with the quaestorship (RP V: 495; 581-2). 

Some non-vigintiviri may have entered the career too late to be eligible for the sevirate, but 
vigintiviri may have been deliberately preferred here in any case. 

These prefects were said to have been chosen by lot (Dio 54.17.1), but the disproportion here suggests 
pre-selection or manipulation. For manipulation in the proconsular ballots, see Chapter 4 
Section 4.3 and n. 12. 

That should make the two groups comparable in size, yet their ratio is about 4 to 7 (78 and 134 in the 
present sample; see nn. 1 and 5). But most vigintiviri who never reached the quaestorship had little to 
boast about, and they are almost certainly under-represented. 

However, tribunes are still plentiful among non-vigintiviri: 37% against 58% (49/134 and 225/386). 
Mommsen DP V: 226-9. But only thirty-four men in the career sample were adlected above the 
quaestorian level (also LS 968, Claudius). See further Pflaum 1981: 103-5. And adlections to more 
than one office were evident gestures of favour (nos. 301, 522, 553 and 583). For the scale of adlection, 
see also Talbert 1984: 134 and Chapter 4, n. 7. For a list of adlecti, Chastagnol 1992: 117-20. 
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APPENDIX 3 


The Duration of Army Posts 


There has been some debate about the length of senatorial army 
appointments. But the totals in the present sample, together with the 
calculated survival-rate of 24 year-cohorts, suggest reasonably straightfor- 
ward conclusions. 

The sample includes 304 postings as tribunus militum for 278 individuals. 
That implies a target of about 12 per year (304/24 year-cohorts= 12.67 per 
year). A complement of 12 new tribunes per year would imply a 2-year term 
of office, granted an average of roughly 26 legions with a senatorial tribune.” 
Fifty-eight percent of active vigintiviri held tribunates (225/386), as did 3796 of 
non-vigintiviri (49/134). If vacancies were so limited, many senators would 
not receive a tribunate.* 

The 209 postings for 179 legionary legates imply about 8 vacancies per year 
(209/24 year-cohorts = 8.71 per year). This suggests a 3-year term for an 
average of 24 legions commanded by senators other than governors.’ Thus, 
men who held a tribunate and later a legateship would typically have served 
about 5 years with the legions (or even 8 for the few with second legateships).° 
This long stint may throw light on why second legionary legateships were 
fairly rare, and why so few legates had held more than one tribunate.^ 


For the figure of twenty-four years, see Table 8.1. Since about 9% held the tribunate twice, vacancies 
depended on the number of postings, not the number of holders. For a suggestion of 10-12 tribunes 
per year, E. Birley 1988: 78 and A. Birley 1981: 8 n. 17. 

26/12.7- 2.05. For 23-29 senatorial legionary tribunes, see Birley 1981: 8. 

If the non-vigintiviri were latecomers (see Appendix 2), fewer could be expected to hold a post as 
junior as the tribunate. 

Mommsen conjectured that certain categories of senator might miss the tribunate, DP II: 204 
and n. 2. 

Detailed figures at different dates in Birley 1981: 16 n. 8; 24 legions / 8.71 legates per year = 2.76 years of 
service. 

Two-thirds of legates had been tribunes (118/179). 

Of the 25 men who held second legateships, only 12 had been tribune. Of the 24 who repeated the 
tribunate, only 11 went on to be legates. Tribunes had the high social score of 4.3, whether or not they 
repeated the post. Legionary legates who repeated their post had a lower average social score than the 
colleagues who held it only once (3.2 instead of 3.7). 
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APPENDIX 4 


Details of Vigintiviri 


Table A3 Summary of vigintiviri 


Monetales Iudices Viocuri Capitals All 


Database 79 192 72 43 386 
Supplement below 4 16 II 5 36 
Total 83 208 83 48 422 


Note: A few other cases are ambivalent, and have to be omitted: PZR2 A 542 (viocurus, 
monetalis); M 323 (capitalis, monetalis [?]); O 180 (capitalis [?], iudex [?]); P 126 (iudex, 
capitalis); CIL V 36 (iudex, viocurus); XI 1837 (iudex, viocurus). M 320 has "IlIIIvir 
stlitibus iudicandis'. A further anomaly is P 1010 (twice capitalis). 


Steiner's totals (Steiner 1974, ordered as in Table A3) are 85, 199, 75 and 43. 
But his material includes the men who served in more than one college, as 
well as monetales known solely from coins, together with a few doubtful 
cases. For the Augustan monetales, see Leclerc 2004. 


Supplementary List 


In the thirty-six cases below, no other senatorial post is known. College 
abbreviations: C capitalis; M monetalis; S iudex; V viocurus (see Chapter 2 
Section 2.1). Full titles: triumviri capitales; triumviri aere argento auro 
flando feriundo; decemviri stlitibus iudicandis; quattuorviri viarum cur- 
andarum. Single letters with a number (such as N 25) refer to volumes of 
PIR2. For other abbreviations, see Clauss-Slaby database. 
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Vigintivir 
Nomen Personal name college Reference 
E ...ale ...aso V N 32 
2; Annius Lepidus C À 666 
9: Anon ...quus V CIL III 12243 
4. Anon Anon S CIL ll 113 
s. Anon Anon V IK LIX 8 
6. Anon Anon S CIL X 4640 
7: Anon Anon S CIL X 4749 
8. Anon Anon S CIL XI 4408 
9. Anon Gallus S G 65 
IO. Anon Propinquus V P ror2 
II. Anon Salanius C CIL VI 31820 
12. Anon Silvester C CIL VI 41245 
13. Anon Vergilianus S V 400 
14. Ant ... Anon $ À 725 
15. Clodius Vestalis S C or 
16. Cossonius Anon M C 1540 
17: Cur... Ju... S C 1614 
18. Cutius Balbinus V C 1642 
19. Desticius? ...ba S D 55 
20. Egnatius Proclianus V E 28 
21. Egnatius Strabo V CIL VI 29697 
22. Flavius Menander V F 321 
23. Julius Anon S CIL VI 31818 
24. Julius Clarus V I 266 
25. Julius Nepotianus V I 439 
26. Julius Taurus S I 596 
27; Laecanius Bassus M L32 
28. Latinius Pandusa V L 126 
29. Lucilius Caius C L377 
30. Messius Rusticus S M 523 
3L. Mutilius Sura S M 762 
32. Orfius Rufus M O 146 
33. Prastina Sura S P 929a 
32. M.Sextilius - M S 648 
35. Tarquitius Crispus C T 24 
36. P.Tebanus - S T48 








APPENDIX § 


Some Senatorial Careers 


Discussing every senator would extend the book unduly, but the present 
selection of careers illustrates some important features. It is arranged 
alphabetically. 

Military posts figure in most cases, the civilian exceptions being 
Caesonius II and III and Julius Asper. Two of the senators, Aelius 
Severus and Claudius Quartinus, were evidently descended from 
Imperial freedmen. Patricians include Antius Lupus, Appius Bradua, 
Caesonius II and III, and Mummius Faustianus. The plebeian monetales 
are Caesennius Sospes and Metilius Secundus. Two of the senators dis- 
astrously fell from favour, Antius Lupus and Julius Montanus. 


Careers Discussed 








T.Aelius Severus (no. 402) 

L.Aemilius Carus (no. 22) 

L.Antius Lupus (no. 111) 

M.Appius Bradua (no. 594) 

C.Bruttius Praesens L.Fulvius Rusticus (no. 128) 
L.Caesennius Sospes (no. 127) 

C.Caesonius Macer Rufinianus (no. 139) (Caesonius I) 
L.Caesonius Lucillus Macer Bassus (no. 140) (Caesonius IT) 
L.Caesonius Ovinius Manlius Rufinianus Bassus (no. 138) (Caesonius IIT) 
P.Cassius Dexter (no. 395) 

Ti.Claudius Quartinus (no. 52) 

P.Cornelius Anullinus (no. 457) 

L.Cossonius Gallus (no. 197) 

(Cornelius?) Tacitus Ca... (no. 1) 


L.Fulvius . . . us (no. 554) 
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(cont.) 


L.Funisulanus Vettonianus (no. 592) 

Incertus I (no. 386, ZLS 8980) 

Incertus II (no. 422, CIL VI 41240) 

C.Julius Asper (no. 472) 

C.Julius Montanus (no. 212) SEE L.Antius Lupus above 
C.Junius Faustinus Placidus Postumianus (no. 220) 
P.Metilius Secundus (no. 593) 

L.Mummius Faustianus (no. 257) 

M’ Vibius Balbinus (no. 599) 








T.AELIUS SEVERUS (no. 402) T.Aelius T.F.Pal Naevius Antonius 
Severus belonged to the lowest grade of vigintivir, as a capitalis. He was 
also military tribune and quaestor. He was evidently the son, or adopted 
son, of an Imperial slave freed by Antoninus Pius, hence his nomen, 
praenomen and tribe. Apparently closeness to the source of patronage 
could not earn him more than a modest vigintivirate. But it still brought 
an unusual combination of prized positions. Incongruously for a man with 
servile roots, Severus was also praefectus feriarum Latinarum, sevir equi- 
tum and sodalis Hadrianalis. Only three others here could boast as much. 
Two were the patricians Fulvius Gavius Numisius Petronius Aemilianus 
and Pompeius Senecio, the many-named consul ordinarius of CE 169, 
while the third was the future Emperor Hadrian (nos. 195, 292 and 18; 
Hadrian was sodalis Augustalis). 

L.AEMILIUS CARUS (no. 22) L.Aemilius Carus (consul c.144) gov- 
erned Lugdunensis and Cappadocia. But the L. Aemilius Carus who gov- 
erned Tres Daciae in the 170s appears to be a son (Piso 1993: 105-6). Carus 
I was one of the active senators who held every type of army post, starting 
with two military tribunates after his vigintivirate. Later he commanded 
a legion, XXX Ulpia Victrix, before governing the armed province of 
Arabia as praetorian legate. He was in Arabia in 142/3 (AE 1909, 237; 
Syme RP IV: 339). The consulship then followed. Carus's consular com- 
mands first took him westwards, as legate in charge of the census of Gallia 
Lugdunensis. Then he turned east, to govern the armed province of 
Cappadocia. 

Carus was singled out early as one of the four quaestors of the Emperor 
(Table 3.3 note), having served in one of the better vigintivir colleges as 
iudex. His curatorship of the via Flaminia before the post in Arabia was 
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another sign of privileged treatment. This was one of the roads assigned to 
senior ex-praetors who had already commanded a legion (Eck 1996: 40). 
In keeping with his successful consular career, Carus also received a major 
priesthood, that of quindecemvir sacris faciundis, together with member- 
ship of an Imperial sodality, as sodalis Flavialis. Both positions probably 
belonged to the later stages of his career. The quindecemvirate was third in 
standing of the four major priesthoods (Fig. 2.2). Membership of a sodality 
was another mark of favour. Carus's history as a whole provides a good 
example of a successful mid-Antonine career with a strong military flavour. 

L.ANTIUS LUPUS (no. 111) Career inscriptions usually show success 
stories. They rarely document the senators who fell from grace and were 
removed, sometimes by enforced suicide. But two examples are C.Julius 
Montanus, the quaestor-designate who fell foul of Nero in a street brawl 
(no. 212), and L.Antius Lupus, the patrician praetor who was one of 
Commodus's victims (no. 111). 

Montanus was said to have marital reasons for resenting Nero (Dio 
61.9.3; lac.Ann. 13.25; Suet./Vero. 26.2). His inscription (ZLS 978) was 
dedicated by his daughter, presumably after Nero's death. Earlier he had 
served as tribunus militum and praefectus fabrum (for this combination, 
see M’Vibius Balbinus below, p. 179). 

Little is known of Lupus's story, but his impeccable patrician career 
reached the praetorship, also taking in a number of distinguished positions: 
augur, sodalis Titius and prefect of the Latin fairs (ZLS 1127). His viginti- 
virate was served as iudex. He is described as ‘patricius’, which probably 
indicates an adlected or first-generation patrician (see Section 2.3.1 and 
n. 17). Lupus eventually benefited from the rehabilitation of Commodus’s 
victims by Pertinax, who allowed the dead to be exhumed and re-buried 
with proper dignity (Dio 74.5.3; HA Pert. 6.8). His inscription states that 
his memory, wrongfully suppressed, was restored by senatorial decree 
(‘cuius memoria per vim oppressi in integrum secundum amplissimi 
ordinis consultum restituta’). Accordingly, Lupus was placed in the tomb 
which he had begun for himself and his family, by relatives who included 
the distinguished pontifex Valerius Bradua Mauricus (/LS 1128). Lupus's 
fall is mentioned by the Historia Augusta (Comm.7.5—7). His tomb and 
eloquent inscription lasted until the sixteenth century (Dessau’s note to 
ILS 1127). 

M.APPIUS BRADUA (no. 594) Quaestor, praetor, [. ..] divi Hadriani, 
consular legate of Germany and Britain, pontifex and sodalis Hadrianalis, 
according to a Greek inscription from Olympia which lacks its second line 
(accessible in ZLS 88242). The missing line presumably made him consul 
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and possibly comes of the Emperor. Germany probably refers to Lower 
Germany (PIR A 1298). This brilliant career belongs to a member of the 
highest aristocracy, because Bradua's lack of tribunate or aedileship makes 
him a patrician. His name recurs in urban brick-stamps which have 'APPI 
BRADUAE' (CYL XV 826, 1-2; Setälä 1977: 60—2, with stemma p. 61). It is 
not clear that Bradua should be conflated with the ‘Aquilius (scr.Atilius) 
Bradua' who appears as a Hadrianic proconsul in the Digest (cf. Birley 
2005: 113ff., emending the nomen at Olympia to Atilius). For M.Appius 
Bradua, see also Pomeroy 2007: 100. 

C.BRUTTIUS PRAESENS L.FULVIUS RUSTICUS (cos. II ordinar- 
ius in 139, no. 128) had a distinguished but protracted career, whose ups and 
downs presumably reflected changes in politics and patronage over five 
reigns (see Syme RP V: 563—78). Probably the son of a proconsul of Cyprus 
(AE 1950, 122), Praesens was decorated as an army tribune in Domitian’s 
Marcomannic war in 89. But his other early posts appear relatively modest: 
triumvir capitalis, plebeian aedile, and quaestor in a province, not at Rome. 
Nevertheless, two colleagues with these posts also achieved high consular 
office as legate or proconsul (Burbuleius Optatus and Cornelius Fronto, 
nos. 129 and 168). Pliny's letter beckoning Praesens back to Rome from his 
Italian estates presumably belongs to a stage when his career was in the 
doldrums (£p. 7.3). Considering his early start, he had made relatively little 
progress by the middle of Trajan's reign. However, Praesens then com- 
manded legio VI Ferrata in Armenia in 114. He returned to Italy for the 
curatorship of the via Latina, but went east again to be praetorian legate of 
Cilicia, where, interestingly, he was governor at the time of Trajan's death 
at Selinus in 117. 

Praesens's career blossomed further under Hadrian, and three of the 
highest posts came his way, as legate of Cappadocia, Moesia Inferior and 
Syria (for this sequence and its details, Syme RP V: 573-4; Rémy 1989: 
208-11). His consular curatorship of public works was already a mark of 
favour (see Section 3.2.6). With two military posts to his credit, as well as 
a praetorian command as legate-governor, Praesens was clearly well quali- 
fied for army command. His effectiveness was fully borne out by the 
succession of consular legateships. A major priesthood, the quindecemvi- 
rate, third ofthe four in social standing, also came his way. And the coveted 
proconsulship of Africa fell to Praesens in the early 130s. Finally, as consul 
ordinarius and consul for the second time in 139, he became colleague of 
the Emperor himself, now Antoninus Pius. Praesens must have been about 
seventy at this point. His family rose still further and achieved the purple, 
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with the marriage of his grand-daughter Bruttia Crispina to the future 
Emperor Commodus (for Crispina as Empress, Duncan-Jones 2006). 

L.CAESENNIUS SOSPES (no. 127) This intriguing career has been 
placed in Period 1 because mainly Flavian (for an important commentary, 
Syme RP III: 1043-61). The names overlap with those of A.Junius Pastor 
LCaesennius Sospes (cos.ord. 163, Syme RP, p. 1056). 

As a monetalis, Sospes belonged to the highest of the four vigintivir 
colleges. But it would have been difficult to guess this from the rest of his 
career. After his military tribunate, Sospes went out to Crete as quaestor. 
By contrast, most monetales stayed in Rome at this point (16/21), usually as 
quaestor of the Emperor; or otherwise went out to well-regarded provinces 
such as Achaia, Macedonia or Narbonensis (nos. 419, 148, 391). Crete did 
not rank high. The only other monetalis seen there as quaestor was in fact 
an easterner, Julius Quadratus from Pergamum (no. 216; Halfmann 1979, 
no. 26). 

Next, Sospes was elected curule aedile. Again, that contrasted with most 
other monetales, who typically served as tribune at this point. At least the 
curule posts were the highest of the three aedileships and made their 
holders the fountain of commercial law. The only other monetalis seen 
in this role, Camurius Junior, later held two legionary legateships and 
became consul (no. 145). 

After the mandatory praetorship, Sospes undertook the most obscure of 
the Rome prefectures available to ex-praetors. This was the prefecture of 
the corn dole, a collegiate office appointed by lot at an early date (Dio 
54.1.4). Its holders included many non-vigintiviri (see Appendix 2, p. 158), 
and Sospes is the only monetalis. However, he followed the prefecture with 
the post of ‘curator coloniarum et municipiorum’, this being the first time 
that any such position emerges in our sources. It was evidently a version of 
the post of curator rei publicae, which is well attested from Trajan 
onwards. The lack of parallels before Trajan has led to attempts to lift 
Sospes's career out of the reign of Domitian (such as Jacques 1984: 7, and 
Rémy 1989: 145—7). But as Syme has shown (pp. 1058—61), the curator post 
in this inscription provides clear evidence for innovation by Domitian, 
since Sospes's next employment, as legionary legate, brought him decora- 
tions in what was evidently Domitian's war with the Suebi and Sarmati in 
CE 92 (Syme, p. 1045). 

Sospes was then promoted to govern the eastern province of Galatia as 
praetorian legate. He also became sacerdos fetialis, probably about that 
time (cf. /LS 1080, 1065). Though not a major priesthood, this was a clear 
mark of honour, whose holders often served as provincial legates. Fourteen 
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out of twenty-one fetiales were seen in this role (ten with praetorian 
provinces, eight with consular, who partly overlap). However, the only 
other monetalis among them also held a major priesthood (as quindecem- 
vir, and received a consular command as census-taker in Gallia 
Lugdunensis (Julius Proculus, no. 215). 

Sospes's legateship of Galatia was apparently held in 94/5. We do not 
hear of him again until a suffect consulship in 114, about twenty years later 
(Syme, p. 1052). The early consulship that his legateship might have earned 
him evidently did not materialise. His eventual promotion took place in 
a different political climate. Sospes had not been a particularly favoured 
servant of the Flavian dynasty, but presumably remained associated with it. 
That may have slowed his later career. 

THE CAESONII (nos. 138-40) L.Caesonius Ovinius Manlius 
Rufinianus Bassus (AE 1964, 223), and L.Caesonius Ovinius Rufinus 
Manlius Bassus (/LS 1206) were evidently the same individual. Bassus 
also appears in a shorter version of his career as '[L.Ca]esonius [Ov]inius 
Ma(n)lius Bassus’ (AE 1968, 109), and in an even shorter Rome inscription 
as L.Caesonius Manlius Bassus (CIL VI 41316). The first inscription gives 
the fullest account of his career, parts of which reappear in the other three 
(Barbieri 1988: 140-69, with Eck RE Supp.XIV. 81-3, Panciera 1967 and 
Dietz 1980, 109; contra Christol 1986: 158-76, and Jacques 1983: 150). 

Bassus was the third in an important dynasty of senators whose lengthy 
careers span more than a century (called Caesonius I, II and III for 
convenience). The first of them, Caesonius Macer (Caesonius I, no. 139) 
received military decorations from Marcus Aurelius as a young man, and 
was eventually legate of Upper Germany and comes of Severus Alexander, 
having already been legate of Baetica, legate of Asia and proconsul of 
Achaia (/LS 1182). His son Caesonius Lucillus (Caesonius II, no. 138), 
served as iudex, and was adlected patrician (‘electus in familiam patri- 
ciam"). As a consular he was appointed one of the senior vigintiviri charged 
with the Senate’s resistance to Maximinus in 238 (Dietz 1980: 103-9), and 
became praefectus urbi (ZLS 1186). The third in the line, Caesonius Bassus 
(Caesonius IIL, no. 140) was twice consul, and likewise became praefectus 
urbi. But he began from the privileged position of patrician, which spared 
him any stint as tribune or aedile. He was evidently adopted from the 
Ovinii, and not a blood descendant of the Caesonii. 

Comparing the three careers further, Caesonius III began as triumvir 
capitalis. That was apparently the same as Caesonius I, although the second 
Caesonius had served as iudex. However, the standing of the capitales had 
changed out of recognition in the meantime. From Severus Alexander 
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onwards the post of triumvir capitalis, previously the least prestigious of 
the vigintivirs, had become an aristocratic position held by patricians, 
apparently replacing the triumvir monetalis in this context (see 
Section 7.3). 

Caesonius III was then sevir turmae, riding in the annual parade of the 
equites that went back to the very start of the Principate. It was a traditional 
mark of social distinction seen in many earlier careers (see Section 3.1.3). 
As quaestor, he was candidate of the Emperor, like his father, relaying 
messages from the Emperor to the Senate. Caesonius I, however, was not 
yet privileged, and instead of remaining at Rome as quaestor, went out to 
Narbonensis. Similarly, son and grandson were both praetor candidatus, 
where Caesonius I had been simple praetor. Caesonius III became curator 
alvei Tiberis, like his father. Next he was legate of Africa, consul and then 
proconsul, for an exceptional period of three years. This was a remarkable 
honour. 

But Bassus's career was also notable for two legal posts. In the first, he 
was appointed by Probus to preside over the magnum iudicium (HA 
Probus 13.1 with Chastagnol 1994: 1065). In the second, he became 'iudex 
summarum cognitionum vice Caesaris sine appellatione’. This echoed 
a post held by Caesonius II, ‘ad cognoscendas vice Caesaris cognitiones’, 
versions of which are seen in careers stretching from Septimius Severus to 
Constantine (Christol 1986: 265-7). However, Bassus's jurisdiction was 
not merely ‘inter fiscum et privatos’, but also ‘inter privatos Romam et in 
provincia Africa'. We see direct eastern parallels in the 'iudex sacrarum 
cognitionum totius Orientis', and the 'iudex sacrarum cognitionum [per 
Asiam] et per Orientem’ (LS 1211, 1210). 

There are surprising symmetries in the three careers. All three men were 
proconsul of Africa, the highest civilian provincial command in the west. 
And all three were likewise curator alvei Tiberis. Caesonius I and II were 
both curator aquarum et Miniciae (for which, see Section 3.2.6). Caesonius 
II and III were both praefectus urbi, the most senior senatorial post of all, 
with its important legal powers. And both Caesonius I and III were comes 
of the Emperor. In the first case, the Emperor was Severus Alexander, and 
in the second, a pair of Augusti half a century later. They were either 
Carinus and Carus (CE 283) or Carinus and Numerianus (283-4; Barbieri 
1988: 164-5). This took Bassus’s career up to the threshold of the 
Diocletianic era. 

But there are also important differences. The priesthoods followed 
a steep gradient. Caesonius I received no more than the position of 
sodalis Augustalis. His son's membership of the Arval brothers was clearly 
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some advance, but still not a major priesthood. But Caesonius III achieved 
a formidable array of the highest positions, as pontifex maior, pontifex dei 
Solis (in the time of Aurelian or later) and salius Palatinus, one of the 
coveted patrician priesthoods. Social scores throw some light here. 
The average for sodales Augustales is 4.1, for fratres Arvales 4.6. and for 
pontifices 5.8 (n=20, n=8 and n=31, omitting overlaps). Neither of the first 
two Caesonii obtained a major priesthood in what were otherwise most 
successful careers. 

Military involvement provides another important yardstick. 
Caesonius I was the only one with army commitments, first as military 
tribune, then as legionary legate and finally as consular legate of Upper 
Germany. By contrast, his patrician descendants followed purely civilian 
careers, whose enormous success nevertheless showed that lack of army 
experience was no handicap. 

All three careers were punctuated by spells as curator reipublicae of 
different cities, interspersed with the main career posts. For Caesonius 
I that meant Asculum, followed by Teanum (Sidicinum) and Tarracina. 
The transmitted text has Lanuvium as the fourth such stint 
(‘Lanivinorum’), but, as Jacques noted, this municipium was relatively 
unimportant, making the post an anti-climax in an illustrious career (and 
therefore a sinecure in Jacques's view, 1983: 76). But the historical sense 
improves if 'Lanivinorum' is emended to ‘Lavininorum’, since the known 
curators of Lavinium, a major cult centre, were high-ranking senators (ZLS 
6183, 1190, 6185; see Jacques 1983: nos. 5, 65 and p. 149; Caesonius III was 
another aristocratic curator of Lavinium). [For this emendation, see also 
Inscriptiones Italiae IV .1 102.] 

After his praetorship, Caesonius II was posted first to Suessa, then 
apparently to Puteoli. Caesonius II, likewise patrician, went to 
Beneventum after being praetor, and was curator of Carthage between 
being legate of Africa and proconsul of Africa. He was also, at some point, 
curator of Lavinium, from the jumbled and incomplete account in AE 
1968, 109. The standing of the highest curatorship in each career shows 
a clear progression, since Puteoli (Caesonius II) was more important than 
Lavinium (or Lanuvium), and Carthage, as capital of Africa (Caesonius IIT) 
more so than Puteoli. 

P.CASSIUS DEXTER (no. 395) was ‘VIlvir epulon(um), sodal ... ' 
The sodality is taken here as Imperial, because the alternative 'sodalis 
Titius (Syme RP VI: 430) is relatively rare (eight cases here, compared 
with seventy-three sodales of the Emperor). Either post could be held with 
a major priesthood. 
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Apparently son of P.Cassius Secundus, the consul of 138 (Syme RP, 
p. 430), Dexter also seems to have had powerful connections elsewhere. 
His remaining nomenclature reads: 'Augustanus [Alpin]us Bellicius 
Sollers Metilius ... ius Rutilianus’ (ZLS 1050; for the Bellicius Sollers 
who was Pliny's contemporary, see Ep. 5.4 and ZLS 1031). Dexter served 
initially as iudex. Next came service as military tribune in Africa, probably 
when his father commanded legio III Augusta. He was then possibly sevir 
equitum Romanorum. The two priesthoods are listed next, followed by the 
quaestorship. Dexter was one of the quaestors seen in the well-known 
senatorial decree of 138, the SC Beguensis. He was apparently there as 
a consular quaestor (Rémy 1989: 347). 

After being tribune of the plebs, Dexter became praetor fideicommissar- 
ius, one of the upper praetorships (see Section 3.2.3). Dexter received 
a ruling about fideicommissa from the Emperor Antoninus Pius, because 
of a legal problem that he had raised (Dig. 36.1.17.17 and 40.5.30.6). In his 
next post Dexter left Rome again to command legio IV Scythica in Syria. 
His ultimate posting was also in the east, as legate of Cilicia. He probably 
then received the usual consulship (Syme RP VI: 430). 

The priesthoods remain the obvious sign of privilege. Dexter's main 
inscription places the two priesthoods between the initial posts and the 
quaestorship. Although Syme rejects that sequence here (RP VI: 430), it is 
paralleled elsewhere and cannot easily be ruled out. The analogies include 
two pontifices who were not yet quaestor (/LS 1121 and 1149, nos. 270 and 
30 in the database). In another case the younger Minicius Natalis, with an 
important parent behind him, became augur while still tribune designate 
(no. 254). (See further Appendix 6.) 

If the sequence of his offices is accepted as it stands, Dexter emerges as 
privileged, well-connected and able to benefit to the full from his father's 
high position and successful career. But his advantages did not hold him 
back from taking active posts in the legions and going out to govern 
a province as praetorian legate. 

TI.CLAUDIUS QUARTINUS (no. 52) Quartinus belonged to the 
Palatina tribe, and was probably descended from an Imperial freedman 
of the Julio-Claudian era (compare Aelius Severus, p. 163). (For discussion 
and references, see Syme RPIV: 330, V: 592 and VI: 428—9.) Quartinus was 
adlected to the Senate by Trajan after serving one militia, as equestrian 
tribunus militum in legio III Cyrenaica in Syria. He has been restored 
elsewhere as '[VlIvir epul]oni' after serving as urban quaestor. But early 
access to a major priesthood is uncertain for a modest newcomer, and 
Groag’s alternative of '[curi]oni' is much more likely (PIR C 990; Syme RP 
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VI: 429). Two other senators, Aemilius Arcanus (also from the militiae) 
and Herennius Silvius Maximus, are likewise seen as curio and quaestor 
urbanus (nos. 527 and 471). 

Despite his origins, Quartinus achieved an impressive career. The urban 
quaestorship and plebeian aedileship might be relatively modest. But after 
his praetorship, Quartinus became legate of Asia, one of the two senior 
proconsular provinces (Table 4.2B). Then he was appointed praetorian 
iuridicus in Hispania Tarraconensis, where he is attested in 117 and late 119. 
But this substantial civilian posting was followed by a very unusual military 
command, as double legate of III Cyrenaica, his old legion, and II Traiana, 
at a time of conflict on the Parthian frontier in 123. 

Quartinus then became praetorian legate of Lugdunensis, before being 
made suffect consul in 130. His first consular legateship came soon, and he 
was in Upper Germany by 134. That was probably followed by an appoint- 
ment to Britain (Birley 1981: 111). As a consular legate, Quartinus was now 
in the highest echelons of the Senate. That meant that he could compete in 
due course for the senior proconsulships. He successfully emerged as 
proconsul of Asia in 145/6, attested on coins of Aezani and Smyrna. 

His energetic career zigzagged between east and west, beginning and 
ending in the east, although the major postings were mainly in western 
provinces. Like some later senators recruited from the militiae, such as 
Helvius Pertinax and Vettius Sabinianus (nos. 523 and 514), Quartinus was 
evidently a man of recognised ability to whom a range of tasks could be 
entrusted. These tasks naturally had a military flavour much of the time. 
But they included significant spells in civil roles as iuridicus in Hispania 
Tarraconensis and governor of Gallia Lugdunensis. 

P.CORNELIUS ANULLINUS (cos II 199, no. 457) Anullinus is cele- 
brated by Dio as one of Septimius Severus's leading generals. The victory in 
194 over the formidable Pescennius Niger, where Anullinus was one of the 
two generals, was a critical point in the reign, and did much to consolidate 
Septimius on the throne (Dio 75.7). And Anullinus was one of three 
generals in the expedition against Adiabene the following year (75.3). His 
formal career is mainly known from a jumbled inscription from his home 
town of Illiberis (Granada) (ZLS 1139). But its sequence can be 
reconstructed. 

Anullinus had begun with the customary quaestorship, tribunate and 
praetorship. He was proconsul's legate in Narbonensis, possibly after 
being praetor, but a secondary position nonetheless. Then he obtained 
a legionary command in Spain as legate of VII Gemina, which was re- 
deployed in Baetica at this point (Birley 1999: so). The proconsulship of 
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Baetica itself probably came next (Groag PIR C 1322). There he may have 
encountered a youthful Septimius Severus, who served a quaestorship in 
Baetica at about that time (Birley 1999: 49). That was followed by the 
consulship and the legateship of Upper Germany. He was also appointed 
curator alvei Tiberis, probably before becoming legate. 

By 193/4 Anullinus was in Africa as proconsul of this grandest of western 
provinces. But his days of glory as one of Septimius's generals were still to 
come. The eastern victories earned him a second consulship, in 199, and 
the crowning post of praefectus urbi 

Anullinus's story displays the career of the successful military senator to 
the full. However, it was considerably helped by the change of dynasty and 
the civil wars that followed. Opportunities for dazzling victory might not 
otherwise have been available. Nevertheless, his career up to the proconsul- 
ship of Africa already showed every conventional sign of success, with the 
three posts of consular legate, consular curator and senior proconsul. 
Anullinus was one of the close friends whom Septimius Severus was said 
to have enriched (epit.de Caes. 20). His son of the same name was a salius 
and therefore a patrician (PIR C 1323), which suggests that the father was 
adlected to the patriciate (Schumacher 1973: 59). 

(CORNELIUS?) TACITUS (no. 1) The"... CITO CA..." of CIL VI 
41006 may be the consular historian (for a more definite view, Birley 
2000c). The name Tacitus is not especially rare. This fragment from 
a grand monumental tombstone shows a senator who was decemvir 
stlitibus iudicandis (that is, iudex) and quaestor Augusti. 

L.COSSONIUS GALLUS (no. 197) [Cosso]nius Gallus Vecilius 
Crispinus Mansuanius Marcellinus Numisius Sabinus is familiar as 
a Trajanic legate of Galatia, from the inscription from Pisidian Antioch 
given in ZLS 1038, where Ramsay read the nomen as  ... NIUS. In PIR 
G 71 this was taken as '[An]nius Gallus’. But another cursus inscription 
discovered more recently at Caesarea (Corpus Inscriptionum.  Iudaeae/ 
Palaestinae II 1227), where the fragmentary extended nomenclature is 
unmistakeably the same, has the name as '[Coss]onius'. He also appears 
in AE 1928, 101, ‘L.Cossoni Galli leg.Aug.pr.pr.' (Iconium). 

Gallus's early career, seen in detail in the original inscription, implies 
fairly modest beginnings. After serving as military tribune, Gallus became 
triumvir capitalis. Surprisingly, he was then appointed legate of Asia before 
being quaestor, a very rare event (Rémy 1989: 85 and n. 44). That could 
only indicate a close link with a particular proconsul. Next he served in the 
east again, as quaestor of Bithynia. After the standard posts of tribune and 
praetor, Gallus became curator of the via Clodia. Like two other curators of 
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this road, Curtius Justus and Aurelius Gallus (nos. 172 and 440), Gallus 
followed the post with the prefecture of the corn dole in Rome, not 
considered distinguished in itself (Caesennius Sospes, no. 127). And like 
these colleagues, he eventually became proconsul of a praetorian province. 
In Gallus's case that meant the modest province of Sardinia. But, more 
important, he first held two legionary legateships, of I Italica and the newly 
formed II Traiana Fortis. 

After his proconsulship Gallus was made sodalis Flavialis and became 
legate of Galatia. His consulship came in CE 116 (AE 1995, 1185). The most 
prominent feature of his career up to this point had been the two legionary 
commands and the legateship of Galatia. But the consular legateship in 
Judaea seen in the Caesarea inscription recognised his further military 
potential and placed him on a higher career plane. At about this point, 
Gallus also received a major priesthood, as septemvir epulonum. Gallus’s 
career now had the obvious hallmarks of success, and included more 
military experience than most. 

C.FULVIUS ... US (no. 554) C.Fulvius was a Tiberian proconsul, corn- 
prefect and legate, who dedicated an image of Concordia weighing 5 
pounds of gold and 23 pounds of silver in the Roman Forum. 
The expenditure was substantial, amounting to some 22,000 sesterces in 
metal alone. The cost of manufacture could easily double that figure 
(Duncan-Jones 1994: tables 15.2 and 15.3; Duncan-Jones 1982: 126). 

Earlier, Fulvius had been tribune of IX Hispana, quaestor, and evidently 
praetor. Groag restored a fragmentary intervening line to make him 
‘[aedilis] pl(ebis) C[erealis?]’ (RE VII.230 no.1r and PIR F 524 (Stein)). 
But this seems unclear, and is not followed by Dessau (/LS 3783, reprodu- 
cing CIL VI 30856). 

L.FUNISULANUS VETTONIANUS (no. 592) suffect consul in 78, 
apparently came from Caesaraugusta in Hispania Citerior (Syme RP IV: 
82,151). At the start of his long career, he was 'tri[umvir . . .]’, making him 
either monetalis or capitalis. He is classified here as capitalis (see PIR F570 
and Corbier 1974: 84) because he served as quaestor of Sicily, a post whose 
holders include three capitales but no monetales. 

Vettonianus had already served as military tribune, in legio VI Victrix. 
After being tribune of the plebs and praetor, he was appointed legate of 
legio IV Scythica in the east (Tac.Ann. 15.7 and ILS 1005). This was one of 
the three legions given to Caesennius Paetus in CE 62 for operations 
against the Parthians in Armenia that proved ineffective (Ann. 15.9—11). 
Vettonianus’s career prospered nevertheless, and he was appointed prefect 
of the aerarium Saturni, the more important of the treasury posts. He then 
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became curator of the via Aemilia, one of the three road posts usually given 
to more senior ex-praetors (Eck 1996: 40). Like two other holders, 
Cornutus Tertullus and lasdius Domitianus (nos. 473 and 555), 
Vettonianus went on to gain consular legateships. 

After the consulship in 78 he received a major priesthood as septemvir 
epulonum. At some point he had in addition been appointed 
sodalis Augustalis. Vettonanus was also placed in charge of the aqueducts 
in Rome, as curator aquarum. This was one of the prestigious consular 
curatorships, and promised well for the future (see Section 3.2.6). 

His career was crowned by three consular legateships, which placed him 
at the summit of the active senatorial career. First came Dalmatia. This was 
a relatively peaceful command, for which a military background was not 
strictly needed. But his second and third postings, to Pannonia in 84—5 and 
then to Upper Moesia, made more claim on his army experience. In the 
third post, he received military decorations from Domitian ‘bello Dacico’. 
The coveted proconsulship of Africa also came his way after the due 
interval. His career, despite slightly modest beginnings, illustrates the 
military archetype to the full and included all the accompanying honours. 

INCERTUS I (no. 386; JZAf324=/LS 8980). This anonymous senator, 
who was apparently consul ordinarius in the third century, is known from 
a damaged African inscription which still indicates major elements in his 
career. He began as iudex, then serving as military tribune. After normal 
offices leading up to the praetorship, he held office in a province whose 
name ended in ‘ILIAE’. Dessau restored this as [proconsul SicJiliae, 
Thomasson as [iuridicus Aem]iliae (see Dietz 1980: 257). But neither 
conjecture is convincing. The proconsulship was almost always later than 
the road-curatorship, which the Incertus held next (in twenty-one of 
twenty-five pairs; the four exceptions refer to the via Flaminia or the via 
Aemilia, neither of them in question here). And the iuridicus post too was 
normally later than the road-curatorship (in seventeen out of eighteen 
pairs, with the via Flaminia again the exception). Moreover, the few 
iuridici known in Aemilia bracket Aemilia with another region (Etruria 
or Flaminia), leaving no obvious parallel for the suggested 'iuridicus 
Aemiliae' on its own. 

A different restoration is thus needed: ‘sicILIAE” remains the most likely 
place-name, and the obvious alternative is ‘leg. (pr.pr.) provinc.sicILIAE’. 
This post immediately follows the praetorship in the career of Saevinius 
Proculus (no. 495; AE 1969/70, 601), and appears in several other careers 
(CIL VI 41215, VIII 9247, X 7266, XI 13, XIV 155, 3617; Solin (1975), 
Epigraphische Untersuchungen: 111; AE 2006, 297). 
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This employment as legate to the proconsul of a small province was 
followed by the curatorship of the viae Labicana et Latina. The Incertus 
then served as legionary legate of a legio VII. That was evidently followed 
by the praetorian legateship of Gallia Aquitanica, from the phrase 
‘... TANICAE’ at the end of line 3 (see LS 1096: ‘leg.Aug.pr.pr. provinciae 
Galliae Aquitanicae’). 

He was also appointed ‘SACErdos’. The only established senatorial post 
beginning 'sacerdos' was the sacerdos fetialis (ZLS 1001, 1048, 2935, 8977; 
CIL XIV 2941, 3595; IRT 541; AE 1954, 138). A rare alternative is sacerdos 
Titialis Flavialis (listed together with others who were sodales in Pflaum 
1981: 113-4). But there are only three explicit cases, and ‘fetialis’ remains 
more likely. The Incertus is taken here as a fetialis, as is another senatorial 
‘sacerdos . . . '. M.Laelius . . ., (no. 228). More often the holder is described 
as ‘fetialis’ by itself (see Section 8.2, n. 25). 

The line following the missing name has ‘ordinARIO’. Thus the 
Incertus appears to have been consul ordinarius at a time when the term 
‘ordinarius’ was being used in inscriptions, probably not before the Severi 
(see Chapter 2, n. 35; ZLS 1159, 1175). The Incertus was also ‘A SENAtu 
destinatus. Hence he may have been one of the special vigintiviri 
appointed by the Senate in 238 in its stand against Maximinus (see 
Caesonius Lucillus, p. 167). But this remains uncertain (Dietz 1980: 258). 

This intriguing career mainly contains normal ingredients which do not 
explain why its holder rose to be ordinarius rather than suffect consul. 
The position of fetialis was often a promising sign (see Caesennius Sospes, 
pp-166-7). But the inscription is too incomplete for every career detail to be 
accounted for. 

INCERTUS II (no. 422; CIL VI 41240) This very fragmentary inscrip- 
tion was dedicated by an employee of the alimenta to a patrician senator 
who was salius Collinus, and ‘[praefectus alimentorum per Flam]iniam". 
The more widespread post of 'iuridicus per Flaminiam' is excluded here by 
the alimentary dedication. The only patrician parallel, Valerius Poplicola, 
consul ordinarius in 253, held the alimenta post as consular prefect 
(no. 352). A consulship is therefore restored here. 

C.JULIUS ASPER (no. 472) For the complex record of this senator and 
his descendants (originally easterners, probably from Attaleia), see Dietz 
1997 (cf. PIRI 334 and 182 [both Asper I]; I 181 [Asper II]; I 232 [Asper III]). 
The leading figure is Julius Asper I, whose earlier career is attested 
a number of times, mainly in the inscriptions from his villa near 
Tusculum (Dietz 1997: 489—90, 502). He is never given a vigintivir college, 
and Asper was evidently one of the many senators whose career began with 
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the quaestorship. That evidently did not handicap him in what was to be 
a quite outstanding career. Asper's quaestorship in Africa was followed by 
the usual tribunate; after being praetor peregrinus he became curator of the 
via Appia, and was elected sodalis Augustalis before the consulate. He also 
became pontifex, and thus held the highest of the four major priesthoods. 

Asper had meanwhile distinguished himself as an advocate at Rome for 
provinces that included the Spains, the Mauretanias, and Britain, who 
honoured him as their patron or ‘defensor. This recalled the energetic 
provincial advocacy of the younger Pliny (no. 288), another high-flying 
senator who followed a civilian career. Under Septimius, Asper became 
proconsul of Africa, where he is mentioned by Tertullian as showing mercy 
to a Christian prisoner (ad Scapulam 4.3). He was consul for the second 
time, as consul ordinarius in 212, with his son as colleague, an extremely 
rare feat. As the climax of his career, Asper achieved the supreme post of 
praefectus urbi, with its important powers in Rome and Italy. 

However, Asper was later disgraced by Caracalla (Dio 77.5.3). Macrinus 
briefly sent him to Asia as proconsul, before banishing him and appointing 
Anicius Faustus instead (78.22.3). Elagabalus apparently allowed Asper to 
return to Rome (79.4.4). 

Asper's dangerously successful career seems to be entirely civilian, and 
without obvious aristocratic advantages, making his achievement more 
remarkable. His history suggests considerable forensic ability, as well as 
political acumen. The family became patrician with the son's membership 
of the salii, recorded in CE 201, and both son (Asper II) and grandson 
(Asper III) held an exalted priesthood, respectively flamen and septemvir 
epulonum. 

C.JULIUS MONTANUS (see L.Antius Lupus) 

C.JUNIUS PLACIDUS (no. 220) Senator (A), C.Junius Faustinus 
Placidus Postumianus, legate of Lower Moesia, is known from a full cursus 
inscription that includes several posts belonging to the period 198/209. He 
has often been conflated with senator (B), C.Junius Faustinus 
Postumianus, whose very brief epitaph shows that he was buried near 
Thugga, after serving as ‘praeses’ (consular legate) of Hispania and 
Britain. This must have been the climax of a long career, further details 
of which are omitted. If a single individual is in question, then there is an 
imposing run of three consular legateships. But there is no office in 
common, and it is most unlikely that (A)'s consular legateship of Lower 
Moesia could simply have been overlooked in the second inscription (this 
argument is accepted by the editor of the PIR entry I 752. For texts and 
references, see Birley 2005: 192-3). 
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Clearly, the alternative is to recognise (A) and (B) as separate indivi- 
duals. (B) was buried by his son '[Pl]ac[id]us'. The son was evidently none 
other than (A), whose fourth name was indeed ‘Placidus’ (see above). (A)'s 
career is firmly identified as early Severan (see above), which means that his 
father would probably have governed Spain and Britain in the time of 
Marcus or Commodus. Yet (B) is called 'praeses', usually taken as late 
terminology. However, ‘praeses was already established usage under 
Septimius Severus (see AE 1930, 141; 1967, 643; 2007, 1257; CIL III 202, 
12095b), and (B) could easily have survived into his reign. 

Thus, Placidus, or (A), was the son of an African career-senator of high 
rank. It is little surprise to find him among the exalted Imperial comites, 
and twice candidate of the Emperor, as tribune and praetor. He began as an 
iudex, and served a provincial quaestorship, possibly in Africa. After being 
tribunus plebis, he served as legate in Africa in the diocese of Carthage. 
Holding the legateship of one of the senior proconsular provinces before 
being praetor was something of a distinction. After serving as praetor 
candidatus, Placidus was iuridicus in Aenilia, Etruria and Tuscia. 

His path then moved back to the provinces, and he held a legionary 
legateship (XXX Ulpia Victrix), followed by two praetorian governorships, 
Lusitania and Belgica. After he had been suffect consul, Placidus's career 
reached its climax with the consular legateship of Lower Moesia 
(Table 5.4). The accompanying honours were the position of sacerdos 
Flavialis Titialis, a more distinguished version of sodalis (see Incertus I, 
p.175), and comes of Septimius Severus and Caracalla. Despite his privi- 
leged beginnings, Placidus proved an energetic figure, and was unusual in 
holding two praetorian governorships before his consular command. 

P.METILIUS SECUNDUS (no. 593), consul about 124. At the start of 
his career Secundus was 'tri[umvir ...]’, making him either triumvir 
monetalis or capitalis (/LS 1053). But as he was also quaestor Augusti, he 
has been convincingly identified as a monetalis (PIR M 549 and Scheid 
1990: 374). The only example here of a quaestor of the Emperor who was 
a capitalis is Claudian, making it an uncertain precedent (Coiedius 
Candidus, no. 165). Other quaestores Augusti were monetales (twenty-six 
in total), iudices (twenty-nine) or viocuri (one). 

Secundus is one of the career senators whose presence in Rome can be 
followed from the records of the Arval brothers. After holding the viginti- 
virate and military tribunate, he was sevir equitum Romanorum. This 
minor honorific post, although prestigious, was distributed fairy evenly 
among the vigintivirate colleges (Table 3.2 note; Sections 3.1.3 and 8.2.6). 
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Secundus then became quaestor of the Emperor under Trajan. That was 
followed by tribunate, then praetorship. 

He had become an Arval brother by CE 117 (CIL VI 2076) and was still 
attending their ceremonies at the start of 118 (VI 32374). He may have left 
about then for his first praetorian post, as legate of legio XI Claudia (Syme 
RP T: 238). Soon afterwards he is seen as governor of Numidia and legate of 
III Augusta in Africa, in 123. Secundus distinguished himself as governor by 
important building work, paving the trunk road from Carthage to 
Theveste, almost 200 miles long (ZLS 5835). He was evidently suffect consul 
in 123 Or I24. 

That made Secundus eligible for the higher curatorships at Rome. He 
was appointed curator operum publicorum, one of a group of prestigious 
posts which often implied future advancement (see Section 3.2.6). 
Preferment duly came in the form of a consular legateship (the province 
is uncertain). Secundus had thus achieved the much sought-after goal. His 
priesthood, membership of the Arvals, was not among the highest, but was 
evidently enough to single him out (see Section 8.2.7 ). His career pro- 
ceeded quite rapidly, with consulship divided from praetorship by only 
two posts, both substantive army commands. Privileged beginnings may 
have helped, but his career remains exceptional for the major building 
project in Numidia. 

L.MUMMIUS FAUSTIANUS (no. 257, cos.ord. CE 262) [L.] 
Mummius Faustianus (Dougga no. 67) is accepted as identical with 
L.Mummus Maximus Faustianus (CIL VI 31740), because the main 
names are in common, as are the posts of quaestor candidatus and quin- 
decemvir. (The account in Christol 1986: 103-4, which takes the defective 
form ‘Nummius’ from CIL XIV 5357, and pre-dates the Dougga publica- 
tion, has been superseded.) The various Fasti give ‘Faustianus’, or some 
version of this name, as consul ordinarius with the Emperor Gallienus in 
262 (also HA Gallien. 5.2). 

The Rome inscription shows Faustianus’ earlier career. This includes the 
posts of monetalis, sevir equitum, quindecemvir sacris faciundis, quaestor 
candidatus (that is, quaestor of the Emperor) and praetor urbanus. 
The absence of tribunate or aedileship marks him out as a patrician. 
The present posts show Faustianus as belonging to the upper elite. Most 
striking is the major priesthood conferred before he had become quaestor 
(see also Appendix 6). 

The Dougga inscription omits most of his early career, though it lists 
quaestorship and priesthood. But it gives his important later posts. 
Faustianus went on to be curator of the via Appia and of the alimenta, 
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legate of the tractus Hipponensis one of the divisions of Africa 
Proconsularis, and then consul ordinarius. The via Appia was one of the 
three highest road appointments (Eck 1996: 40), while the position of 
consul ordinarius placed its holder well above the suffect consuls, and 
higher still when his colleague was the Emperor. 

This important patrician career is free from any military involvement, 
and Faustianus's only overseas commitment is in his native province of 
Africa. It shows the continued functioning of the traditional system of 
office-holding during the troubled years of the mid-third century. Only 
two years before Faustianus's consulship, disaster in the east had claimed 
the senior Emperor and his army (see Section 7.3, n. 23). Yet this career 
follows the practices of a much earlier period in practically every detail. 
(See also Caesonius Bassus, pp.167-8). 

M’ VIBIUS BALBINUS (no. 599) Balbinus, who was commemorated 
under Tiberius, began as tribunus militum, praefectus fabrum and prae- 
fectus equitum (ZLS 937). A full-scale senatorial career followed, culminat- 
ing in the proconsulship of Narbonensis. He also held the quaestorship, 
the plebeian aedileship, the post of praetor aerarii and an appointment as 
legate of Augustus and Tiberius. 

Dessau, Pflaum and others took it that Balbinus's career illustrates 
Augustus's short-lived practice of allowing senators’ sons to command 
cavalry units as praefectus equitum (i.e. praefectus alae) in addition to 
the normal legionary tribunate (Suet.Azg. 38). 

But praefecti fabrum generally belonged to the equites or the army. 
The initial sequence here (trib.mil., praef.fab, praef eq.) is exactly repro- 
duced in CIL III 388, VI 32932 and IX 4519, all three of which show 
equestrian careers (see Dobson 1993b, with other evidence for the praefec- 
tus fabrum). Since the sequence of army posts is an early version of the 
equestrian militiae, Balbinus seems to have been one of those adlected to 
the Senate from the militiae (see Tables 2.1 and 7.3). For Maecenas's advice 
to Augustus to include equestrian army officers among those recruited to 
the Senate, see Dio 52.25.6. 

See also L.Gasperini, G.Paci, EOS 2.234. 


APPENDIX 6 


Early and Late Priesthoods 


The tendency to place any major priesthood next to the highest offices in 
a career listing often leads to difficulty." The procedure is clearly formulaic, 
and need not show at what point the priesthood was conferred." Anecdotal 
evidence is too scarce to help.’ 

But in an important paper, Syme discussed twelve of the priesthoods in 
the database that appear to fall early in senatorial careers (RP VI: 421—34).* 
In the cases whose sequence he accepts, the priesthood comes before any 
quaestorship in four cases (Syme AP nos. 3, 9—11), and follows the quaestor- 
ship in four more careers (nos. 1-2, 6, and the un-numbered Aemilius 
Arcanus [6B]). In a ninth case it even goes to a military tribune (no. 8). 

In the three disputed cases, the priesthood immediately follows the 
quaestorship (no. 4), or follows the vigintivirate (no. 5) or else the military 
tribunate (no. 7) The implicit argument for rejecting these examples 
is that the adjacent posts are very junior, and the individuals too modest 
at the time to be singled out for special treatment, in which case the 
priesthoods must be misplaced. But the other examples show that early 
conferment was entirely possible. That makes it difficult to reject particular 
cases as anomalous. The workings of patronage are almost always obscure. 
But clearly there was no inflexible rulebook, and priesthoods were 


' For priesthoods in general, see Scheid 2003 and Rüpke 2005, with Scheid 1979. 

* Thus, the younger Minicius Natalis (no. 254) appears in one inscription already holding the augurate 
when not yet tribune of the plebs (ZS 1029), while in another, his augurate comes between the 
proconsulship of Africa and the legateship of Moesia Inferior (/LS 1061). 

> Tacitus became priest as a praetorian senator, while Pliny achieved this after the consulship 
(quindecemvir and augur respectively: Ann. 11.11; no. 288 ). The few priestly ages at death include 
a salius Collinus aged twenty (Junius Silanus, no. 225), while a salius Palatinus and augur (L.Nonius 
Quintilianus) died at twenty-four (/LS 934). A sodalis Augustalis Claudialis was aged twenty-seven, 
adlected inter quaestorios (Caesellius La . . .) and a consular augur aged forty-two (Macrinius Avitus) 
(nos. 394 and 525). 

* Concordance: Syme 1 = no. 254; 2 = no. 194; 3 = no. 596; 4 = no. 54; 5 = no. 372; 6 = no. 52; [Syme 6B] 
(Aemilius Arcanus) = no. 527; 7 = no. 395; 8 = no. 187; 9 = no. 30; IO = no. 270; II = no. 130. 

> For the priesthoods of P.Cassius Dexter (no. 7), see Appendix 5, p.169. 
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occasionally bestowed on very junior senators, despite the claims of senior 
colleagues, most of whom would never receive this distinction. 

The cases accepted include two men from the militiae (nos. 6 and 6B), 
and two iudices (S2; nos. 8 and 11), as well as the expected patricians and 
monetales (nos. 9, 10, 1, 2, 3). The rejected cases show no great contrast, since 
they contain two more iudices ($2) and a viocurus (V2) (nos. 4, 7 and 5). 
The priesthoods in the accepted cases are pontifex (nos. 2, 3, 9 and 10), augur 
(no. 1), quindecemvir (no. 8), septemvir epulonum (no. 11) and curio (nos. 6 
and 6B). The three disputed cases show quindecemvir (nos. 4 and 5) and 
septemvir epulonum (no. 7) (the lower pair of major priesthoods). 


Further Career Evidence 


This evidence can be supplemented from overall career patterns. About 
one-sixth of major priesthoods (1896) appear in careers that end before the 
consulship (Table A4, 23/126). This proportion is substantially higher for 
the other priesthoods. With holders of secondary priesthoods, 3196 must be 
pre-consular (11/36); with sodales, 4196 (17/41); and with the main patrician 
priesthoods, 4396 (6/14). In careers ending before the praetorship, the 
proportion of priesthoods is much more limited, but it includes 496 of 
major priests (5/126), 896 of secondary priests (3/36), 1096 of sodales (4/41) 
and 21% of patrician priests (3/14), among them the youthful salii (Table 
AA, lines 1 and 2). 

Thus, a significant number of the senators given a priesthood were 
appointed fairly early. This broader evidence, together with the examples 
above, makes it difficult to reject priesthood grants to junior figures as 
anomalous. 


Table A4 Conferment of priesthoods: latest career point 








Latest career point Prir Pri2 Sodal Flamen  Salius Total 
1. Before quaestorship 3 o I o I 5 

2. Before praetorship 5 3 4 I 2 15 

3. Before consulship 15 8 I2 o 2 37 

4. Aggregate 23 Il 17 I 5 57 
TOTALS (NET) 126 (36) (41) (3) (11) 217 








Note: The major priesthoods open to plebeians ( Pri) were pontifex, augur, quindecemvir 
sacris faciundis and septemvir epulonum. The secondary priesthoods (‘Priz’) were Arval, 
curio, fetial, lupercus and sodalis Titius. Flamen and salius were exclusively patrician. 
The major plebeian priesthoods (‘Prir”) are shown here in full, but the others are shown net, 
to avoid overlap. 
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Because of the long list, names and references are shown in summary 
form. The inventory lists the names and details of the senators cited by 
number above (any gaps in the inventory numbering do not signify) 
To locate a senator by name, see Name Index below for an alphabetical 
list For further details of individual senators, see the Prosopographia 
Imperii Romani (PIR), the Realenkyklopädie (RE) or Brills New Pauly 
(BNP). For biographical discussion of some of the present senators, see 
also Appendix 5. A further thirty-six vigintiviri who fall outside the 
present database are listed in Appendix 4. 


Key 


1. Most citations take the form ‘H 65’, referring to alphabetical entries in 
the second edition of PIR. This standard guide reached the letter ‘Z’ in 
2016. The other major sources are the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
(CIL), RE, Dessau, Inscriptiones selectae (ILS), Devijver, Prosopographia 
Militiarum Equestrium (PME), Brill's New Pauly (BNP) and the Année 
épigraphique (AE). For modern authors cited here by name (Alféldy 
1969, Alféldy 1977, Birley 1981, Christol 1986, Dietz 1980, Dietz 1997, 
Halfmann 1979, Jacques 1983, Leunissen 1989, Pflaum 1978, Rémy 1989, 
Syme RP, Thomasson 1996), see Bibliography. For remaining epi- 
graphic abbreviations, see the online list in the Clauss-Slaby database. 

2. Column 4 below shows the social category of each senator (see 
Appendix 1 and Table 7.1), together with his period. 

3. Column 5 shows the career score (see Appendix 1.2). 
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Social categories 

PAT Patrician 

PAT(M) Patrician monetalis (triumvir a.a.a.f.£.) 

PAT(S) Patrician iudex (decemvir stlitibus 
iudicandis) 

PAT(V) Patrician viocurus (quattuorvir viarum 
curandarum) 

PAT(C) Patrician capitalis (triumvir capitalis) 

M2 Plebeian monetalis (triumvir a.a.a.f.f.) 

$2 Plebeian iudex (decemvir stlitibus 
iudicandis) 

Va Plebeian viocurus (quattuorvir viarum 
curandarum) 

(2. Plebeian capitalis (triumvir capitalis) 

NOV Non-vigintivir 

MILIT Senator from the militiae 

Family Personal Category/ Career 

No. name name Period score Reference 

I (. ..citus) Cases S2/2 4 PIR VIIL, p. 2 

2 (. ..elius) (M.f). Val. 2 CIL V 4362 

4 (. ..nius) Magnus S2/1 3 ILLPRON 430 

6 (..elius) (Q.£) S2/2 5 PIR F3 

10 (..tius) Hisp... S2/1 3 AE 1982, 403 

II (..tus) Sabinus S2/2 8 S 43 

12 (..us) Annianus S2/3 7 Dietz 1980, no. 4 

13 Accenna Agrippa C2/2 5 H 65 

IS Acilius Glabrio PAT(M)/2 12 À 73; RE Supp.XII.2 

16 Acilius Priscus V2/2 9 E 48 

17 Aedius Celer S2/1 C 626; AE 1990, 222 

18 Aelius Hadrianus S2/2 II A 184 

19 Aelius Theo S2/3 ILS 1192-3 

20 Aemilius Maximus S2/3 À 336 

2I Aemilius Honoratus  C2/2 À 350 

22 Aemilius Carus S2/2 12 À 338 
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Family Personal Category/ Career 

No. name name Period score Reference 

23 Aemilius Naso C2/2 2 A 386 

24 Alfius Maximus S2/2 8 Rémy 1989, no. 125 

25 Annaeus Saturninus  C2/3 7 A 615 

26 Annius Camars S2/2 7 A 638 

27 Annius Fabianus Cila 8 A 643 

28 Annius Italicus 2 V2/3 II A 659 

29 Annius Italicus 1 S2/3 9 A 658 

30 Annius Ravus PAT(M)/2 9 À 684 

32 Anon (. ..anus) S2/2 3 AE 1984, 438 

33 Anon (. ..anus) PAT(M)/3 II PIR' Inc 28; ILS 1198 

37 Anon IKXIIL 817 — S2/5 I2 IK XIII 817 

38 Anon AE 1964178 V2/3 5 AE 1964, 178 

39 Anon AE 1964,18  S2/2 7 AE 1964, 18 

41 Anon AE 1978,783 S2/2 I AE 1978, 783 

42 Anon AE 1985,324 M2/2 3 AE 1985, 324 

44 Anon AE 2001750  S2/2 4 AE 2001, 750 

45 Anon Africanus S2/2 5 CIL VI 41058 

46 Anon Capito V2/2 3 AE 1991, 513 

47 Anon Cassius S2/2 9 CIL VI 41104 

49 Anon Cerealis S2/2 3 CIL I1.14.1.332 

SI Anon II 3533 S2/2 5 CIL II 3533 

52 Claudius Quartinus MILIT/2 II Alféldy 1969: 79; PME 
C177 

53 Anon AE 1976,645a V2/2 7 AE 1976, 645a 

54 Anon III 6819 S2/2 8 CIL III 6819 

55 Anon IKLIV 196 S2/2 8 IK LIV 196 

58 Anon ILS 8842 Vals 9 Rémy 1989, no. 296 

59 Anon IGBR III 2.884V2/5 8 IGBR III 2.884 

61 Anon Julianus S2/2 2 IGRRP TI 3.1281 

62 Anon IX 1592 PAT(S)/2 5 ILS 1126 

63 Anon IX 6365 S2/2 2 CIL IX 6365 

64 Anon Maximus V2/2 6 M 404 

65 Anon Orbianus S2/2 I AE 1984, 157 

66 Anon X 4639 PAT(S)/2 3 CIL X 4639 

68 Anon Priscus S2/2 8 P 959 
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Family Personal Category/ Career 
No. name name Period score Reference 
70 Tettienus Severus S2/2 12 PIR VIII, pp. 37-8 
71 Anon V 7154 S2/2 4 CIL V 7154 
72 Calventius Vetus S2/1 12 RE Supp.XIV.85 
74 Anon VI 1577 PAT(M)/3 I ILS 1137 
75 Anon VI 1580 V2/2 2 CIL VI 1580 
76 Anon VI 1581 C2/2 I CIL VI 1581 
77 Septicius (e) S2/1 7 S 410 
78 Anon VI 31800 S2/2 8 CIL VI 31800 
79 Anon VI 31812 S2/2 6 CIL VI 31812 
80 Anon VI 31813 S2/2 3 CIL VI 31813 
81 Anon VI 31815 S2/2 5 CIL VI 31815 
82 Anon VI 31816 S2/2 2 CIL VI 31816 
83 Anon VI 41077 S2/1 3 CIL VI 41077 
84 Anon VI 41094 S2/2 5 CIL VI 41094 
85 Anon VI 41096 S2/2 4 CIL VI 41096 
86 Anon VI 41170 S2/2 8 CIL VI 41170 
87 Anon VI 4172 PAT(M)/2 5 CIL VI 41172 
90 Anon VI 41202 M2/2 5 CIL VI 41202 
91 Anon VI 41213 PAT(S)/3 5 CIL VI 41213 
92 Anon VI 41215 S2/2 5 CIL VI 41215 
93 Anon VIII 14288 S2/2 2 CIL VIII 14288 
94 Anon X 1259 M2/2 6 CIL X 1259 
95 Anon X 4757 S2/2 3 CIL X 4757 
96 Anon X 525 V2/2 5 CIL X 525 
97 Anon X 5579 M2/2 3 CIL X 5579 
98 Anon X 7837 S2/2 4 CIL X 7837 
99 Anon XI 2107 V2/2 4 CIL XI 2107 
100 Anon XI 3103 S2/2 2 CIL XI 3103 
IOI Anon XI 6339 C2/2 7 CIL XI 6339 
102 Anon XII 1861 S2/2 4 CIL XII 1861 
103 Anon XII 1865 S2/2 7 CIL XII 1863 
104 Anon XIII 2662 V2/2 13 CIL XIII 2662 
105 Anon XIV 2942 S2/2 6 CIL XIV 2942 
106 Anon XIV 4238 S2/2 4 CIL XIV 4238 


107 X Antistius Adventus V2/2 13 A754 
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Family Personal Category/ Career 
No. name name Period score Reference 
109 Antistius Rusticus S2/1 II A765 
IIO Antistius Vetus PAT(S)/1 9 A775 
III Antius Lupus PAT(S)/2 5 A 812; RE Supp.XIV.5o 
112 Antonius Albus M2/2 12 A 810 
113 Appius Severus Vah 3 À 953 
IIS Aquillius Florus S2/1 7 À 993 
116 Aradius Tiberianus  S2/3 3 A 1013 
117 Arrius Antoninus V2/2 14 A 1088 
118 Arrius Honoratus PAT(M)/3 9 A 1095 
II9 Arrius Longinus PAT(M)/3 9 À 1096 
120 Arrius Maximus C2/1 4 À 1099 
I2I Arruntius Aquila M2/1 9 À 1139 
122 Asinius Marcellus PAT(S)/1 9 À 1234 
123 Attius Julianus S2/3 2 À 1357 
124 Axius Naso S2/2 3 AE 1981, 495b 
125 Baebius Anon S2/2 7 B8 
126 Baebius Tampilus PAT(M)/1 7 B 28 
127 Caesennius Sospes Ma2/1 9 PIR 2.2, p. 300 
128 Bruttius Praesens C2/2 IS Thomasson 1996, no. 68 
129 Burbuleius Optatus C2/2 I2 B 174 
130 Caecilius Aemilianus — S2/2 5 C17 
I3I Caecilius Dentilianus  S2/2 8 C 56 
132 Caelius Proculus S2/2 5 C 133 
133 Caerellius (QUE) C2/1 7 C 155 
134 Caerellius Pollitianus  M2/3 7 C 157 
135 Junius Pastor M2/2 II 1796 
136 Caesernius Macedo M2/2 9 C 182 
137 Caesernius Statianus S2/2 II C 183 
138 Caesonius Lucillus PAT(S)/3 14 C 209 
139 Caesonius Macer C2/3 13 C 210 
140 Caesonius Bassus PAT(C)/3 14 AE 1964, 223 
I41 Valerius Festus Vah 12 V73 
142 Calpurnius Dexter PAT(M)/3 10 C 261 
143 Calvisius Ruso PAT(M)/1 13 Syme RP IV:397-417 
145 Camurius Junior M2/2 9 N 207 
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Family Personal Category/ Career 

No. name name Period score Reference 

146 Cascellius Anon Vah 7 C 457 

147 Cassius Agrianus C2/3 9 C 480 

148 Cassius Paulinus M2/2 3 C 513 

149 Cestius Gallus V2/2 9 C 692; Pflaum 1978a: 26 

150 Claudius Quintianus  PAT(M)/3 IO Dietz 1980, no. 22 

ISI Claudius Flavianus S2/2 7 V 635 

152 Claudius Frontinus S2/2 7 C 873 

153 Claudius Fronto S2/2 12 C 874 

154 Claudius Maximus V2/2 12 C 933; CIL III 10336 

155 Claudius Pollio S2/3 9 C 967 

156 Claudius Rufus S2/2 2 C 1002 

157 Claudius Saethida S2/2 7 C 1004a; Halfmann, 
no. 127 

158 Claudius Titianus S2/2 7 C 1044; Halfmann, 
no. 104 

159 Clodius Capito C2/1 7 C 1158 

160 Clodius Nummus S2/1 3 C 1175 

161 Clodius Maximus PAT(M)/3 II C 1180; Leunissen 
1989: 377 

162 Cluvius Maximus V2/2 13 Alféldy 1977: 342 

163 Cocceius Nepos S2/2 4 C 1222 

164 Coelius Balbinus PAT(S)/2 IO C 1241 

165 Coiedius Candidus C2/1 3 C 1257 

166 Comius Armiger S2/3 4 C 1274 

167 Cornelius Dolabella PAT(M)/2 9 C 1350 

168 Cornelius Fronto C2/2 I2 C 1364 

169 Cornelius Orestinus S2/1 2 CIL VI 41050 

170 Cornelius Pacatus V2/2 2 CIL VIII 14559 

171 Cornelius Pusio V2/1 12 C 1425 

172 Curtius Justus V2/2 Il C 1613 

173 Curtius Rufinus M2/2 2 C 1617 

174 Cuspidius Severus S2/3 II C 1633 

176 Dasumius Tuscus M2/2 I2 D 16 

177 Didius Julianus $2/2 16 D 77 

178 Dillius Aponianus  C2/1 IO D 89 

179 Dillius Vocula V2/1 7 D 90 
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Family Personal Category/ Career 

No. name name Period score Reference 

180 Domitius Decidius C2/r 5 D 143 

181 Domitius Lucanus PAT(V)/1 12 D 152 

182 Domitius Tullus PAT(S)/1 12 D 167 

183 Eggius Ambibullus PAT(S)/2 10 E6 

184 Egrilius Plarianus? S2/2 AE 1969, 87 

185 Fabius Agrippinus — V2/2 AE 2007, 303; BNP 
V.297 

186 Fabius Cilo S2/3 19 F 27 

187 Fabius Magnus S2/2 IO F 43 

188 Fadius Priscus Val 3 F 98 

189 Flavius Antoninus  V2/3 5 F 393 

190 Flavius Apellas V2/3 3 F 394 

I9I Flavius Octavianus  S2/3 4 F 365 

192 Flavius Silva PAT(C)/1 IO RE Supp XIV.121 

193 Flavonius Paulinus V2/2 7 F 448 

194 Fulvius Valens M2/2 4 F 526 

195 Fulvius Aemilianus  PAT(M)/2 5 F 541 

196 Galerius Maximus PAT(S)/2 3 G 29 

197 Cossonius Gallus C2/2 I CHP TI 1227; CIL VI 
6815 

198 Gargilius Macer C2/2 7 G 81 

199 Glitius Agricola S2/2 16 G 181 

200  Glitius Gallus 1 C2/1 2 G 184 

201 Hedius Avitus PAT(M)/3 13 H 36; Leunissen 
1989: 376 

202 Hedius Gentianus PAT(M)/2 14 H 42 

203 Helvius Geminus PAT(M)/1 5 H 71 

204 Herennius Faustus S2/3 9 H 107 

205  Javolenus Calvinus S2/2 9 1B 

206  Insteius Flaccianus  S2/3 5 1 33 

207  Insteius Paulinus C2/2 3 134 

208 Julius Frugi 1 S2/2 8 Halfmann 1979, no. 45 

209 Julius Marcianus  C2/2 12 1340 

210 Julius Marinus V2/2 9 I 408 

211 Julius Maximusr  S2/2 9 1 426 

212 Julius Montanus S2/1 3 1 435 
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Family Personal Category/ Career 
No. name name Period score Reference 
213 Julius Clemens S2/2 5 O 18 
214 Julius Berenicianus S2/2 9 I 477 
215 Julius Proculus M2/2 Il I 497; AE 1995, 355 
216 Julius Quadratus — M2/2 13 I 508 
217 Julius Scapula 2 M2/2 4 I 552 
218 Julius Thraso C2/2 8 I 600 
219 Julius Verus M2/2 16 I 618 
220 Junius Placidus S2/3 Il 1751 
222 Junius Montanus M2/t 9 Halfmann 1979, no. 6 
225 Junius Silanus 2 PAT(S)/1 I I 836 
226 Junius Silanus 1 PAT(M)/1 IO I 837 
227 Laberius Justus S2/1 7 L7 
228 Laelius (M.£) V2/2 6 Suplt VIII, p. 220 
229 Larcius Lepidus S2/1 7 L 94 
230 Larcius Priscus S2/2 9 L 103 
231 Licinius Modestinus  S2/2 9 L 213 
232 Licinius Silvanus M2/2 2 L 249 
233 Sosius Senecio V2/2 14 S 777 
234 Lollius Paullinus PAT(M)/2 15 L 320 
235 Lollius Urbicus V2/2 16 L 327 
236 Lusius Rutilianus  S2/2 L 437 
237 Maecius Postumus S2/1 M 58 
238 Maesius Picatianus S2/2 M 78 
239 Manilius Vopiscus PAT(M)/2 IO M 142 
240 Marius Maximus Val 17 M 308 
241 Marius Rufinus S2/3 9 RE XIV 1837-8 
242 Martius Macer Val 8 M 343 
243 Matius Sullinus PAT(M)/2 9 M 370 
244 Matucius Maximus S2/2 3 ILN II.A.7 
245 Memmius Fidus S2/2 Il M 462 
246 Messius Rufinus C2/2 3 M 520a 
247 Messius Rusticianus — $2/2 4 AE 1983, 517 
250 Metilius Regulus PAT(M)/2 IO M 540 
251 Minicius Annianus S2/2 I M 607 
253 Minicius Natalis 1 V2/2 13 M 619 
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Family Personal Category/ Career 
No. name name Period score Reference 
254 Minicius Natalis 2 M2/2 13 M 620 
255 Mocconius Verus C2/2 5 M 649 
256 Mummius Felix S2/3 IO M 703; Dougga 67 
257 Mummius Faustianus PAT(M)/3 10 M 706; Dougga 67 
258 Mummius Sisenna S2/2 13 M 7u 
259 Mussidius (Titus) Vah M 755 
260 Mussidius Pollianus S2/1 M 756 
261 Neratius Macer Vals CIL VI 41206 
262 Neratius Marcellus PAT(M)/2 14 N 55 
263 Neratius Proculus S2/2 9 N 63 
264 Nonius Asprenas PAT(M)/1 12 N 132 
265 Nonius Macrinus S2/2 13 N 140 
266 Novellius Atticus S2/1 7 N 175 
267 Novius Crispinus V2/2 9 N 180 
268 Novius Rusticus S2/2 4 N 19r 
269 . Numisius Junior S2/2 I2 N 208 
270 Nummius Primus PAT(M)/3 12 N 238 
272 Octavius Thuscenius  PAT(S)/3 9 O 64 
273 Opsius Fannianus S2/1 6 O 127 
274 Otacilius Fabricius S2/1 7 O 173 
275 Pactumeius Clemens S2/2 9 P 37 
276 Palpellius Hister S2/1 I P 73 
277 Passienius Orfitus PAT(S)/2 5 P 144 
278 Pedanius Secundus PAT(S)/1 3 P 204 
279 Petillius Firmus S2/1 5 P 261 
280 Petronius Melior S2/3 9 P 290 
281 Petronius Probatus V2/3 8 P 302 
282 Plancius Varus S2/1 7 P 443 
283 Planius Sardus S2/2 9 RE Supp.XIV.825 
284 Platorius Nepos C2/2 12 P 449 
285 Plautius Lamia PAT(M)/1 I À 206 
286 Plautius Pulcher PAT(M)/1 7 P 472 
287 Plautius Silvanus PAT(M)/1 17 P 480 
288 Plinius Secundus S2/2 II P 490 
289  Plotius Romanus Vals 9 P 515 
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Family Personal Category/ Career 
No. name name Period score Reference 
290  Plotius Sabinus S2/2 5 P 517 
291 Pompeius Macrinus V2/2 12 P 628 
292 Pompeius Senecio PAT(M)/2 I2 P 651 
293 Pompeius Vopiscus S2/2 12 P 663 
294 Pomponius Graecinus S2/2 I P 718 
295 Vitrasius Pollio PAT(M)/2 15 V 770 
296  Pompusidius Fabius S2/2 I P 782 
297 Pontius Laelianus V2/2 12 P 806 
298 Pontius Quietus S2/2 2 P 819 
299 Pontius Varanus S2/2 4 P 826 
300 Popilius Carus S2/2 14 P 838 
301 Porcius Priscus S2/3 9 P 864 
302 Postumius Africanus C2/2 5 P 884 
303 Postumius Romulus V2/2 4 P 891 
304 Praecellius Augurinus C2/2 2 P 919 
305 Prifernius Paetus 1 S2/2 13 P 938 
306 Prifernius Paetus 2 S2/2 14 P 939 
307 Publilius Probatus V2/3 9 P 1055 
308 Pulfennius Salutaris V2/2 3 P 1075 
309 Pullaienus Antiquus 2 PAT(M)/ 5 G 80 
310 Pullaienus Antiquus1  S2/2 9 G 79 
311 Pullius Pollio S2/1 7 P 1083 
312 Quadratus Maesianus S2/2 3 Q8 
313 Quintilius Maximus V2/2 5 Q 26 
314 Ranius Optatus S2/3 9 R 24 
315 Roscius Aelianus S2/2 12 R 89 
317 Rubrenus Anon S2/2 6 R 117 
318 Rubrenus Proculus PAT(S)/3 I2 R 120 
319 Rutilius Pudens MILIT/3 13 R 257 
320 Sallius Aristaenetus 2/3 9 S 78 
321 Salvius Julianus S2/2 14 S 136 
322 Salvius Nenolaus C2/2 2 S 140 
323 Satrius Seppius Val 5 S 200 
324 Seius Quadratus  C2/2 7 S 315 
325 Sempronius Gracchus PAT(S)/1 3 S 355 
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Family Personal Category/ Career 
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326 Sentius Caecilianus — S2/1 9 S 588 
327 Sentius Proculus 1 V2/2 3 S 392 
328 Septicius (Quintus) S2/1 7 S 410 
329 Septimius Geta S2/3 15 S 453 
330 Septimius Severus V2/2 13 S 485 
331 Sergius Paullus V2/1 3 S 529 
332 Servenius Cornutus S2/1 5 S 566 
333 Servilius Fabianus V2/2 12 S 583 
334 Sextius Lateranus PAT(M)2 m S 666 
335 Sextius Lippinus S2/1 7 S 667 
336 Sicinius Maximus S2/2 2 S 700 
337 Statilius Barbarus S2/3 II S 819 
339 Statilius Maximus S2/2 5 S 835 
340 Statius Paullus S2/2 7 S 839 
341 Statius Prosper S2/2 I S 881 
342 Stertinius Maxumus S2/1 9 S 908 
343 Suillius Rufus S2/1 12 S 970 
344 Sulpicius Platorinus S2/1 I S 1015 
345 Tadius Paullinus S2/2 7 T4 
346 Terentius Scaurianus V2/2 II T 88 
347 Tullius Varro 1 S2/1 7 T 392 
348 Umbrius Primus S2/2 12 V 897 
349 Ummidius Quadratus — S2/1 12 V 903 
350 Valerius Maximus PAT(M)/3 15 V 131 
351 Valerius Messalla 1 PAT(M)/1 I3 V 150 
352 Valerius Poplicola PAT(C)/3 10 V 181 
353 Valerius Messalla 2 PAT/3 II V 136 
354 Valerius Quadratus  S2/2 5 V 186 
355 Varius Geminus S2/1 8 V 276 
356 Venuleius Apronianus  PAT(M)/2 14 V 374 
357 Veranius (Quintus) PAT(M)/1 II V 3894 
358 Vesnius Vindex V2/2 3 V 435 
359 Vettius Gratus PAT(V)/3 10 V 472 
360 Vettius Scato C2/r 3 S 244 
361 Vettius Statura S2/1 5 V 489 
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No. name name Period score Reference 

362 Vetulenus Civica PAT(M)/2 IO V sor 

363 Vibusius Anon S2/2 2 V 617 

364 Vilius Quadratus  V2/2 3 V 635a 

365 Anon VI 41133 M2/2 2 CIL VI 4133 

366 Vipstanus (Lucius) M2/2 2 V 685 

367 Virius Lupus PAT(C)/3 II V 73 

368 Vit.. Flavi.. S2/2 4 V 730 

369 Voconius Saxa S2/2 12 V 921 

370 Volusius Saturninus — PAT(M)/1 IO V 983 

371 Aemilius Papus V2/2 I M 526 

372 Julius Severus 1 V2/2 14 1576 

373 Julius Severus 2 S2/2 Il I 574 

374  Suetrius Sabinus S2/3 14 O 25 

375 Murrius Umber C2/1 5 M 749 

376 Pompeius Falco S2/2 14 P 602 

377 Anon VI 4162 PAT(M)/2 I CIL VI 41162 

378 Anon IIT VIL118  M2/2 5 InscrIt V11.1.18 

380 Antonius Fuscus S2/2 6 CIL VI 1557; p. 4712 

381 Anon AE 1950,145 V2/1 2 AE 1950, 145 

383 Anon Flaccus V2/2 8 F 171 

384 Anon Geminus V2/2 5 G 163 

385 Anon ILS 8967 S2/1 7 ILS 8967 

386 Anon ILS 8980 $2/5 IO Dietz 1980: 257 

387 Anon VI 41200 PAT(S)/2 9 CIL VI 41200 

391 Anon VI 41091 M2/2 3 CIL VI 41091 

394 Caesellius La V2/3 3 CIL VI 41218 

395 Cassius Dexter S2/2 9 C 490; Rémy 1989, 
no. 307 

396 Didius Priscus C2/2 5 D 73 

397 Flavius Honoratus  V2/3 2 F 220 

398 Julius Octavianus  V2/2 2 I 442 

399 Propertius Postumus C2/1 7 P roro 

400 Sat... Sal: 2 S2/2 5 S 198 

401 Tebanus Latiaris NOV/1 5 T 49 

402 Aelius Severus C2/2 3 CIL VI 31632; cf. PIRN 5 
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403  Glitius Gallus 2 PAT(M)/1 9 Supplt III 790 
404 Anon EE IX 615 S2/2 2 FE IX 615 
405 Tullius Varro 2 S2/2 3 T 394 
406 Marcius Celer V2/2 9 M 221 
407 Salvius Vitellianus  S2/r 3 S 154 
408 Anon Rémy no.294 V2/3 6 Rémy 1989, no. 294 
409 Anon EE IX 612 S2/1 2 EE IX 612 
4H Junius Quintilianus C2/2 7 Q 18 
412 Calpurnius Piso PAT(M)/1 14 C 287 
413 Asinius Gallus PAT(M)/1 I2 A 1229 
414 Apronius Lucius M2/1 13 À 971 
416 Sextius Africanus S2/1 5 S 658 
417 Anon AE 1981,828  S2/1 5 AE 1981, 828 
419 Aninius Florentinus  M2/2 8 S 665 
420 Calpurnius Flaccus V2/2 9 C 268 
421 Cornelius Scipio S2/1 7 PIR Vl.2, p. 98 
422 Anon VI 41240 PAT(M)/2 I CIL VI 41240 
424 Anon VI 41174 PAT(M)/2 I CIL VI 4174 
425 Anon VI 41164 PAT(M)/2 I CIL VI 4164 
426 Cornelius Lentulus PAT(M)/1 14 C B80 
431 . cus Paulinus NOV/3 6 M 663 
432 Accenna Saturninus NOV/2 y À 24 
433 Acilius Rufus NOV/2 9 A 78 
434 Aelius Coeranus Vals 9 A 162 
435 Albinius Saturninus NOV/2 I3 À 477 
436 Annius Annianus NOV/2 8 À 631 
437 Anon Jacques no. 43 NOV/5 9 Jacques 1985, no. 43 
438 Antonius Martialis NOV/2 5 A 849 
439 Asinius Rufinus NOV/2 5 A 1247 
440 Aurelius Gallus NOV/2 9 A 1515 
441 Baebius Italicus NOV 8 B 17 
442 Caecilius Celer NOV/2 5 C 29 
443 Caecilius Marcellus NOV/2 7 C ss 
444 . Caecilius Novatillianus NOV/3 II C 66 
445 Caecina Tacitus NOV/3 9 C 107 
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447 Calpurnius Fidus NOV/3 5 C 264 

448 Calpurnius Squillius NOV/2 5 C 319 

449  Catienus Sabinus NOV/1 8 C 551 

450 Catilius Severus NOV/2 17 C 558 

451 Claudius Herodes NOV/2 IO C 802 

452 Claudius Charax NOV/2 9 Halfmann 1979, no. 73 

453 Claudius Gordianus  NOV/2 9 AE 1954, 138; C 880 

454 . Clodius Adiutor NOV/1 5 C 1156 

455 Coelius Quintus NOV/1 5 C 1238 

456 Considius Gallus NOV/1 5 C 1280 

457 Cornelius Anullinus PAT/2 17 C 1322 

458 Cornelius Felix NOV/2 6 C 1357 

459 Cornelius Marcellus NOV/1 5 C 1403 

460 Cornelius Senecio NOV/2 9 C 1450 

461 Cornelius Valens NOV/3 8 PIR VIIL2, p. 7 

462 ...enus Sabinus NOV/1 8 AE 2000, 465 

463 Ennius Saturninus NOV/2 4 AE 1979, 657 

464 Fabius Pollio NOV/2 7 F 52 

465 Fabricius Felix NOV/3 5 F 88 

466 Flavius Postumus NOV/3 8 F 341 

467 Flavius Pudens NOV/5 8 F 346 

468 Flavius Sulpicianus NOV/2 5 F 375 

469  Fulcinius Fabius NOV/2 5 F 514 

470 Haterius Quintus NOV/1 9 H24 

471 Herennius Maximus NOV/3 7 Hm 

472 Julius Asper NOV/3 IS I 334; Dietz 1997 

473 Cornutus Tertullus NOV/2 14 I 273; Halfmann 1979, 
no. 22 

474 Julius Eurycles NOV/2 7 I 302 

475 Julius Junianus NOV/3 9 I 369 

476 Julius Maximus2 | NOV/2 5 I 424 

477 Julius Celsinus NOV/2 9 I 501; 255 

478 Julius Pudens NOV/2 4 I 504 

479 Julius Tiro NOV/2 5 I 603 

480 Lucceius Camars NOV/3 5 L 356 
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481 Marcius Faustinianus NOV/2 6 M 232 
482 Mevius Donatus NOV/2 9 M 575 
484 Nonius Paulinus PAT/3 6 N 116 
485 Octavius Proculus NOV/2 5 O 61 
486 Ovinius Rusticus NOV/2 9 O 190 
487 Papirius Aelianus NOV/2 II P 108 
488 Pomponius Munatianus NOV/3 9 P 739 
489 Porcius Optatus NOV/5 8 P 861 
490 Publilius Volusianus  PAT/3 9 P 321 
491 Ragonius Quintianus NOV/2 9 R 17 
492 Ranius Festus NOV/3 7 R25 
493 Roscius Celer NOV/2 9 R 93 
494  Rubellius Blandus Mo/t 12 Run 
495 Saevinius Proculus NOV/2 9 S 63 
496 Salonius Marcellus NOV/2 8 S 113 
497 Salvius Secundinus NOV/2 5 S 148 
498 Sanquinius (Q.£) NOV/1 7 $ 178 
499 Sedatius Severianus  NOV/2 II S 306 
soo  Seppius Celer NOV/2 p S 403 
SOI Servaeus Fuscus NOV/3 8 S 560 
502 Sinicius Reginus NOV/2 5 S 753 
503 Terentius Priscus PAT/2 9 T 83 
so4  Tettius Rufus NOV/1 5 T 141 
506  Trebellius Catulus NOVA 7 T 312 
507 Valerius Lupercus NOV/2 5 Vus 
508 Vettius Valens NOV/2 7 V 494 
$09 Veturius Paccianus NOV/2 7 V 516 
510 Aurelius Tuesianus MILIT/3 9 T 370 add. 
5I Flavius Longinus MILIT/2 II PME F 54 
512 Anon Celsus MILIT/2 4 PME C 274 
513 Anon „linus MILIT/2 7 PME Inc 143 bis 
514 Vettius Sabinianus MILIT/2 15 V 485 
515 Velleius Paterculus NOV/1 5 V 358 
516 Caristanius Fronto MILIT/r 9 PME C 80; Rémy 1989, 


no. 48 
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517 Caristanius Julianus MILIT/r 7 PME C 82 
518 Claudius Claudianus — MILIT/2 Il PME C 133 bis 
519 Julius Julianus MILIT/2 PME 172 
520 Arruntius Claudianus  MILIT/2 7 PME A 166 
521 Julius Avitus MILIT/3 13 PME 1 32 
522 Claudius Candidus MILIT/3 IH PME C 128 
523 Helvius Pertinax MILIT/2 20 H 73 
524 Valerius Maximianus MILIT/2 9 V 125 
525 Macrinius Avitus MILIT/2 Il M 22 
526 Statius Priscus MILIT/2 13 S 880 
527 Aemilius Arcanus MILIT/2 5 PME A 74 
528 Anon CIL II 254 | NOV/2 8 Rémy 1989, no. 38 
529 Anon CIL V 8799 NOVIA 7 CIL V 879 
530 Anon CIL X 336 NOV/2 7 CIL X 336 
531 Anon AE 1950,91 NOV/2 7 AE 1950, 91c 
532 Anon AE1957,25 NOV/3 12 Christol 1986, no. 78 
533 Anon AE 1969,606 NOV/2 8 Rémy 1989, no. 53 
534 Anon AE 1975 303 NOV/: 5 AE 1975, 303 
535 Anon AE 1990,127 NOV/2 6 AE 1990, 127 
536 Anon IK XV 1535 NOV/2 9 IK XV 1535 
537 Anon Gallus NOV/2 6 G 63 
538 Anon Proculus NOV/1 7 P 988 
540 Arrianus Severus NOV/2 9 A 1080 
541 Aurelius Cassianus NOV/3 8 ILAlg II 617 
543 Caerellius (M.£.) NOV/1 7 C rss 
544 Calestrius Tiro NOV/2 9 AE 1966, 485 
545 Calpurnius Proculus NOV/2 12 C 302-3 
546 ...Sius AE 1950,251 NOV/2 7 AE 1950, 251 
547 Cilnius Paetinus NOV/1 7 C 731 
548 Claudius Julianus NOV/2 IH C 902 
549 Claudius Priscus NOV/3 7 C 935 
550 Junius Vestinus NOV/2 I 846 
551 Cornelius Nigrinus NOVA 12 AE 1973, 283; C 1407 
552 Fabius Fabullus NOV/1 7 F32 
553 Flavius Secundus NOV/5 8 F 362 
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554 Fulvius -us NOV/1 7 F 524 
555 Iasdius Domitianus NOV/3 13 CIL VI 41225 
556 Apronius Pius NOV/3 9 I 161 
557 Julius Celsus NOV/1 I2 I260 
558 Julius Romulus NOV/1 I523 
559 Julius Scapula 2 NOV/2 9 1553 
560 Julius Castinus NOV/3 II I 566 
561 Anon Lf: PAT/1 12 Thomasson 1996, no. 34 
562  Juventius Secundus NOV/2 IO 1 888 
563 Luxilius Sabinus NOV/3 7 L 452 
564 Marcius Clemens NOV/2 M 225 
565 Marius Perpetuus NOV/3 12 M 311 
566 Mimisius Sardus NOV/1 7 M 592 
567 Minicius Fundanus NOV/2 I2 M 612 
568 Neratius Priscus NOV/1 I2 N 6o 
569 Nonius Mucianus NOV/2 9 N 146 
570 Ovinius Sever.. NOV/2 6 AE 1986, 270 
571 Papinius Allenius NOV/1 IO P 102 
572 Rutilius Gallicus NOV/1 17 R 248 
573 Rutilius Lupus NOV/1 R 251 
574 Servilius Pudens NOV/2 S 596 
575 "Terentius Gentianus NOV/2 II Tz 
576 . Tursidius Manilianus NOV/2 5 CIL VI 41208 
579 Anon AE 2003,189 NOV/2 8 AE 2003, 1189 
581 Claudius Subatianus  MILIT/3 9 PME C 187 
582 .. „tilius Longus MILIT/r 5 PME L 49 
583 Claudius Severus NOV/2 9 Halfmann 1979, no. 39 
584 Sestius Pollio NOV/2 5 Halfmann 1979, no. 41 
585 Julius Severus3 NOV/2 13 Halfmann 1979, no. 62 
586 Julius Frugiz NOV/2 9 Halfmann 1979, no. 115 
587 Julius Mucianus NOV/2 5 Halfmann 1979, no. 117 
588 Flavius Philinus NOV/3 9 Halfmann 1979, no. 124 
589 Domitius Valerianus NOV/3 9 Dietz 1980, no. 33 
590 Sentius Proculus2  MILIT/2 5 PMES 25 
591 Caunius Priscus C2/2 9 AE 2003, 208; C 590 
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592 Funisulanus Vettonianus | C2/1 15 F 570 
593 Metilius Secundus M2/2 IH M 549 
594 Appius Bradua PAT/2 12 A 1298 
595 Cornelius Severus PAT/2 9 C 1453 
596 Velleius Sertorius M2/2 I AE 1972, 578 
597 Ces Anon $2/5 9 AE 2008, 434 
598 Annius Balbus NOV/2 5 AE 2008, 1421 
599 Vibius Balbinus MILIT/r 7 V 539 
600  Hosidius Geta V2/2 3 H 215 
6o2  Fulcinius ...rianus MILIT/2 5 CIL VI 41155 
603 Sagurus Priscus MILIT/2 5 S 66 
604 Rutilius Varus MILIT/1 4 R 261 
605 Caesius Aper MILIT/r 5 C 191 
606  Trebellenus Rufus NOV/1 5 T 308 
607 Pontius Paelignus NOV/1 4 P 815 
608 Aemilius Regillus PAT/1 3 À 396 
609  Settidius Firmus MILIT/r 3 S 616 
610 Numicius Pica NOV/1 4 N 203 
6i Postumius Quietus PAT/3 IO CIL VI 41224 
612 Anon Post... NOV/2 7 CIL XIV 2933 
613 Anon AE 1966,376 V2/3 8 AE 1966, 376 
614 Flavius Montanus  NOV/3 12 MAMA XI 104 
615 Pompeius Amoenus NOV/3 4 Rémy 1989, no. 295 
617 Domitius Apollinaris = NOV/1 9 Rémy 1989, no. 207; 


Syme RP VII: 588 
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Caerellius, Quintus 2 * 543 
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and praetors 81n 

captives as gladiators 132 
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Coelius Quintus * 455 
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Comius Armiger, Q. * 166 
COMMODUS ror, 128, 149n 
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aristocratic victims 164 
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Considius Gallus, L. * 456 
Cornelius Anullinus, P. * 457, 17n, 62n, 63n, 171 
Cornelius Dolabella, Ser. * 167 
Cornelius Felix, C. * 458 
Cornelius Fronto, M. * 168, 121, 165 
and Greek 39n 
Cornelius Lentulus, Cossus * 426 
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Cornelius Marcellus, L. * 459 
Cornelius Nigrinus, M. * 551 
Cornelius Orestinus, P. * 169 
Cornelius Pacatus, Sex. * 170 
Cornelius Priscianus 45n 
Cornelius Pusio, L. * 171 
Cornelius Scipio, P. * 421 
Cornelius Senecio 119 
Cornelius Senecio, Q. * 460 
Cornelius Severus, Cn. * 595 
Cornelius Valens, Q. * 461 
Cornutus Tertullus, C.Julius 473*, 32n, 62, 174 
Cosmus, Aug.lib. 107n, 149n 
Cossonius 161 

Cossonius Gallus, L. * 197, 79n, 172 
CRISPINA 166 

Curtius Justus. C. * 172, 173 
Curtius Rufinus, C. * 173 
Cuspidius Severus, T. * 174 
Cutius Balbinus, D. 161 
Cyrus 140 


Dasumius Tuscus, L. * 176 
DIDIUS JULIANUS (M.Didius Julianus, 
*177) 62n 
Dillius Aponianus, C. * 178 
Didius Priscus, T. * 396 
Dillius Vocula, C. * 179 
Dio, L.Cassius, subvented 25 
in Pannonia 46 
Dio Chrysostom, on self-sale 143 
Dionysius 140, 150 
DOMITIAN 8in, 138, 174 
and curator reipublicae 166 
and freedmen 107n, 149n 
northern wars 165-6 
reduces eunuch prices 139n 
reorganises seating 128n 
Domitius Apollinaris, L. * 617 
Domitius Decidius * 180 
Domitius Lucanus, Cn. * 181, 38n 
Domitius Marsianus, Q. 108n, 137n 
Domitius Tullus, Cn. * 182, 13n 
Domitius Valerianus, M. * 589 
DRUSUS CAESAR 90, 91, 128 


Earinus, Flavius 138n 

Eggius Ambibullus, C. * 185 

Egnatius Proclianus? 161 

Egnatius Strabo, A. 161 

Egrilius Plarianus? * 184 

ELAGABALUS 62n, 140n, 149n, 176 
daily sacrifices 90 

Ennius Saturninus, P. * 463 

Epaphroditus 148n 
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Epictetus 152n 

on appointments by freedmen 7n, 46n 

on comites 17n 

on consulship 26 

on freedman 148 

on militiae ron 

on slavery 146 

on travel 132n 
Eprius Marcellus, Ti.Claudius 81 
Erucius Clarus, Sex. 103 
Eurhythmus 107n 


Fabius Agrippinus, C. * 185 
Fabius Cilo, L. * 186 

Fabius Fabullus, M. * 552 
Fabius Magnus, M. * 187 
Fabius Pollio, L. * 464 
Fabius Valens 140n 
Fabricius Felix, C. * 465 
Fadius Priscus, M. * 188 
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Felix, M.Antonius 149 
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avius Menander, P. 161 
avius Montanus, T. * 614 
avius Octavianus, L. * 191 
avius Philinus, T. * 588 
avius Postumus, M. * 466 
avius Pudens, P. * 467 
avius Secundus, T. * 555 
avius Silva, L. * 192 

avius Sulpicianus, L. * 468 
avius Symphorus, T. 107n 
avonius Paulinus, P. * 193 
Frontinus, Sex.Julius 33n 
Fronto, see M.Cornelius Fronto 
Fufidia Clementina 145n 
Fulcinius Fabius, C. * 469 
Fulcinius ... rianus * 602 
Fulvius Aemilianus, L. * 195, 163 
Fulvius Valens, L. * 194 
Fulvius ... us, C. * 554 
Fulvius, C. 175 

Funisulanus Vettonianus, L. * 592, 63n, 79n, 173 
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GAIUS CAESAR 63, 81n, 90n, 97, 115, 149n 
and arena 128 
recruits equites 61, 98 

GALBA 12n, 45n, 115, 123 

Galen 141 


Galerius Maximus * 196 
GALLIENUS son, 79, 178 
Gallus 161 
Gargilius Macer, Q * 198 
Gavius Clarus, L. 25 
Gellius, Aulus 96 
as juror I14—15, 116-17 
Geminus 149n 
GERMANICUS as general 137 
commemoration 91, 93, IOI 
Glitius Agricola, Q. * 199 
Glitius Gallus 1, P. * 200 
Glitius Gallus 2, P. * 403 
GORDIAN III 63n 


HADRIAN (P.Aelius Hadrianus *18) 

subvented 25 

early posts 25n, 163 

and anulus aureus 124 

and eques 96 

and freedman 1son 

heir Gin 

and tax- farming 120 

war losses 21n 
Haterius, Quintus * 470 
Hedius Avitus, Q. * 201 
Hedius Gentianus, Q. * 202 
Helicon 149n 
Helius 149 
Helvius Geminus, M. * 203 
Herennius Faustus, M. * 204 
Herennius Silvius Maximus, Q. * 471, 171 
Herminus 150 
Hiberus, Aug.lib. 107n 
Hortensii 4n 
Hosidius Geta * 600 
Hostilius Firminus r104n 


Iasdius Domitianus * 555, 174 
Icelus 123 

Insteius Flaccianus, L. * 206 
Insteius Paulinus * 207 


Javolenus Calvinus, C. * 205 
Javolenus Priscus, L. 81 
Josephus on equites 118n 
Julius Asper, C. * 472, 17n, 18n, 175 
Julius Avitus, C. * s21 
Julius Berenicianus, A. * 214 
Julius Caesar, C. 127, 27n 

creates aedilis Cerialis 29 

free shepherds 142 

grants anulus aureus 123 
Julius Castinus, C. * 560 
Julius Celsinus, P. * 477 
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Julius Celsus, Ti. * 557 

Julius Clarus, Q. 161 

Julius Clemens, C. * 213 
Julius Eurycles, C. * 474 
Julius Frugi 1, Ti. * 208 

Julius Frugi 2, Ti. * 586 

Julius Julianus, C. * 519 

Julius Junianus, P. * 475 
Julius Marcianus, P. * 209 
Julius Marinus, L. * 210 

Julius Maximus 1, T. * 211 
Julius Maximus 2, Q. * 476 
Julius Montanus, C. * 212, 164 
Julius Mucianus, C. * 587 
Julius Nepotianus, Q. 16r 
Julius Octavianus, C. * 398 
Julius Pelago 141 

Julius Perseus, T. 122 

Julius Proculus, C. * 215, 167 
Julius Pudens, C. * 478 

Julius Quadratus, C. * 216, 166 
Julius Romulus, M. * 558 
Julius Saturninus, T. 121 
Julius Scapula 1, C. * 559 
Julius Scapula 2, C. * 217 
Julius Severus 1, Sex. * 372 
Julius Severus 2, C. * 373 
Julius Severus 3, C. * 585 
Julius Taurus, C. 161 

Julius Thraso, C. * 218 

Julius Tiro, C. * 479 

Julius Verus, Cn. * 219 

Julius Vestinus, L. 100 

Junius Faustinus Postumianus, C. 176 
Junius Gallio 98 

Junius Montanus, T. * 222 
Junius Pastor, A. * 135, 166 
Junius Placidus, C. * 220, 63n, 176—7 
Junius Quintilianus * 411 
Junius Silanus 1, D. * 226 
Junius Silanus 2, M. * 225, 180n 
Junius Vestinus * 550 


Juventius Secundus, M. * 
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Laberius Justus, Q. * 227 
Laberius, D. 127 
Laecanius Bassus, C. 161 
Laecanius Strabo, M. 104n 
Laelius M.f., M. * 228 
Laelius, M. 175 

Larcius Lepidus, A. * 229 
Larcius Priscus, A. * 230 
Larcius Macedo 152 
Latinius Pandusa, Ti. 161 
Licinius Modestinus, Q. * 231 
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Licinius Silvanus, Q. * 232 
LIVIA 135n, 140 

Lollius Paullinus, M. * 234 
Lollius Urbicus, Q. * 235 
Lucceius Camars, C. * 480 
Lucilius, C. 161 

LUCIUS VERUS 61n, 149n 
Lusius Rutilianus * 236 
Luxilius Sabinus, C. * 563 


Macrinius Avitus, M. * 525, 180n 
MACRINUS 62n, 101, 123, 176 
over-rides ballots 78n 
Maecenas, C.Cilnius 17n, 25n, 26n, 99, 118n, 
139n, 178 
Maecius Postumus, L. * 237 
Maesius Picatianus, C. * 238 
Mamurra 104n 
Manilius Antiochus 145n 
Manilius Vopiscus, P. * 239, 18 
MARCELLUS 28 
Marcius Celer, L. * 406 
Marcius Clemens, T. * 564 
Marcius Faustinianus, Q. * 481 
Marcius Rufinus, Cn. 105n 
MARCUS AURELIUS :26n 
appointment letter 108n 
judicial timetable 116 
praetor tutelarius 30 
recruits voluntarii 137 
widens Areopagus 124n 
Marius Maximus, L. * 240, 30 
Marius Perpetuus, L. * 565 
Marii Perpetui 102n 
Marius Priscus 62n 
Marius Rufinus, M. * 241 
Martius Macer, L. * 242 
Matius Sullinus, C. * 245 
Matucius Maximus, L. * 244 
MAXIMINUS equestrian origin 63n 
and senate 167, 175 
Memmius Fidus, C. * 245 
Messius Rufinus, L. * 246 
Messius Rusticianus, M. * 247 
Messius Rusticus, M. 161 
Messius Saturninus 106n 
Metilius Regulus, M. * 250 
Metilius Secundus, P. * 593, 177 
Mevius Donatus Junianus, C. * 482 
Mimisius Sardus, Postumus * 566 
Minicius Annianus, M. * 251 
Minicius Fundanus, C. * 567 
Minicius Macrinus 103 
Minicius Natalis r, L. * 253, 85n 
Minicius Natalis 2, L. * 254, 85n, 170, 180n 





Mocconius Verus, C. * 255 


Mummius Faustianus, L. * 257, 63n, 78n, 178 


Mummius Felix, L. * 256 
Mummius Sisenna, P. * 258 
Murrius Umber * 375 
Mussidius Anon, T. * 259 
Mussidius Pollianus, T. * 260 
Mutilius Sura? 161 


Narcissus 141, 149n, 150 
Naso 161 
Neratius Macer * 261 
Neratius Marcellus, L. * 262 
Neratius Priscus, L. * 568 
Neratius Proculus, L. * 263 
NERO 46n, 9on, 107n, 120n, 137, 141n 
and absenteeism 115 
eunuch spouse 139n 
freedman deputies 149 
legislates about freedmen 152 
recruits slaves 147 
removes general 45 
shows 127-8 
street brawler 164 
NERVA 2n, 103, 138n 
Nonius Asprenas, L. * 264 
Nonius Macrinus, M. * 265 
Nonius Mucianus, M. * 569 
Nonius Paulinus, M. * 484 
Nonius Quintilianus, L. 18on 
Novellius Atticus, Torquatus * 266 
Novius Crispinus, L. * 267 
Novius Rusticus, C. * 268 
Numicius Pica, P. * 610 
Numisius Junior, Q. * 269 
Nummius Primus, M. * 270 





Octavius Proculus, C. * 485 

Octavius Thuscenius, Q. * 272 

Opsius Fannianus, M. * 275 

Orfius Rufus? 161 

Otacilius Fabricius, L. * 274 

OTHO and equestrian qualification 97n 
as patron 151 
patrician 12n 

Ovinius Rusticus, L. * 486 

Ovinius Sever.., C. * 570 


Pactumeius Clemens, P. * 275 

Pallas, M.Antonius 107n, 123, 141, 149 
ancestry 150 

Palpellius Hister, Sex. * 276 

Papinius Allenius, Sex. * 571 

Papirius Aelianus, Cn. * 487 

Passienius Orfitus, C. * 277 
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Pedanius Fuscus Salinator, Cn. 13n 
Pedanius Secundus, L. * 278, 5n 
Perennis, Sex.Tigidius 101 
PERTINAX (P.Helvius Pertinax *523) 62n, 106n, 
152n, 171 

slave grandfather 152n 

rehabilitates senators 164 

funeral 93, 96 
Pescennius Niger, C. 45n, 62n, 171 
Peter, self-sale 143 
Petillius Firmus, C. * 279 
Petronius Melior, Q. * 280 
Petronius Probatus, Cn. * 281 
Philo embassy 149 
Plancius Varus, M. * 282 
Planius Sardus, Q. * 285 
Platorius Nepos, A. * 284 
Plautianus, C.Fulvius 101, 139n, 140 
PLAUTILLA 108, 139n 
Plautius Lamia * 285 
Plautius Pulcher, P. * 286 
Plautius Silvanus, Ti. * 287 
Plinius Paternus 131 
Pliny the elder 104 
Pliny the younger (C.Plinius Secundus *288) 85n 

advocate 176 

commuter sn 

consular games 26 

estates 5 

lender 118 

on patricians 13n 

patron 23, 103 

priest 33n 

sevir 24n 

slave-owner 131 

Tiber post 33n 

wealth 26 
Plotius Romanus, P. * 289 
Plotius Sabinus, L. * 290 
Polybius, a studiis 149n 
Polyclitus 149 

in Britain 107n 

pillages Rome 149n 
Pompeius Amoenus, Cn. * 615 
Pompeius Falco, Q. * 376 
Pompeius Macrinus, M. * 291 
Pompeius Senecio, Q. * 292, 165 
Pompeius Vopiscus, Q. * 293 
Pomponius Graecinus, C. * 294 
Pomponius Munatianus, Q. * 488 
Pompusidius Fabius, C. * 296 
Pontius Laelianus, M. * 297 
Pontius Paelignus, C. * 607 
Pontius Quietus, A. * 298 
Pontius Sabinus, T. rosn 
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Pontius Varanus, M. * 299 
Popilius Carus, C. * 300 
POPPAEA 140 

Porcius Optatus, P. * 489 
Porcius Priscus, C. * 3or 
Posides 45n, 140, 149 
Postumius Africanus, C. * 302 
Postumius Quietus, T. * 611 
Postumius Romulus, P. * 303 
Praecellius Augurinus, C. * 304 
Prastina Sura(?) 161 

Prifernius Paetus 1, T. * 305 
Prifernius Paetus 2, T. * 306 
PROBUS 168 

Propertius Postumus, C. * 399 
Propinquus 161 

Publilius Antiochus 145n 
Publilius Probatus, L. * 307 
Publilius Volusianus, L. * 490 
Pulfennius Salutaris, Sex. * 308 
Pullaienus Antiquus 1, L. * 310 
Pullaienus Antiquus 2, L. * 309 
Pullius Pollio, Cn. * 311 
PUPIENUS 62n 


Quadratus Maesianus, * 312 
Quintilius Maximus, Sex. * 313 


Ragonius Quintianus, L. * 491 
Ranius Festus, Q. * 492 
Ranius Optatus, L. * 314 
Romatius Firmus 96, 115 
Roscius Aelianus, L. * 315 
Roscius Celer, L. * 493 
Rubellius Blandus, C. * 494 
Rubellius Plautus 141 
Rubrenus Anon * 317 
Rubrenus Proculus, M. * 318 
Rutilius Gallicus, C. * 572, 85n 
Rutilius Lupus, M. * 573 
Rutilius Pudens * 319 

Rutilius Varus, T. * 604 


Saenius Pompeianus, Q. 121 
Saevinius Proculus, L. * 495, 174 
Sagurus Priscus, C. * 603 
Salanius 161 

Sallius Aristaenetus, C. * 320 
Sallustius Crispus, C. 100 
Salonius Marcellus, M. * 496 
Salvius Julianus, L. * 321 
Salvius Nenolaus * 322 
Salvius Secundinus, L. * 497 
Salvius Vitellianus, C. * 407 
Sanquinius Q.f. * 498 
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Satr.. Sal.. * 400 
Satrius Seppius * 325 
Sedatius Severianus, M. * 499 
Seius Quadratus, C. * 324 
Sejanus, L.Aelius 100, 139 
Sempronius Gracchus, Ti. * 325 
Sempronius Rufus 141 
Septicius (Quintus) * 328 
Seneca on equestrian status 95 
eunuchs 141 
Imperial freedmen 148n, 149n 
as lender 119n 
money-making 119 
senatorial promotion 7 
slavery 132, 145-6 
venationes 127n 
brother Mela 102 
Sentius Caecilianus, Sex. * 326 
Sentius Proculus 1, Sex. * 327 
Sentius Proculus 2, M. * 590 
Seppius Celer, Q. * 500 
Septicius Anon * 77 
Septimius Geta, P. * 329 
Septimius Severus, C. * 330 
SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 45n, 62, 79n, 95n, 
171, 177 
and anulus aureus 124 
consul 46 
enriches senator 172 
funeral 94 
Serapion, self-sale 142. 
Sergius Paullus, L. * 331 
Servaeus Fuscus, Q. * sor 
Servenius Cornutus, L. * 332 
Servilius Fabianus, M. * 333 
Servilius Pudens, Q. * 574 
Sestius Pollio, P. * 584 
Settidius Firmus, C. * 609 
SEVERUS ALEXANDER 14n, 25, 62n, 84n, 140, 
167, 168 
Sextilius, M. 161 
Sextius Africanus, T. * 416 
Sextius Lateranus, T. * 334 
Sextius Lippinus, P. * 335 
Shapur I 55n, 79 
Sicinius Maximus, Q. * 336 
Silvester 161 
Sinicius Reginus, L. * 502 
Sosius Senecio, Q. * 233, 163 
Sporus 139n 
Staberius Eros 145n 
Statilii 147n 
Statilius Barbarus, T. * 337 
Statilius Maximus 2, T. * 339 
Statius Paullus, P. * 340 


Statius Priscus, M. * 526 
Statius Prosper, L. * 341 
Statius 62n, 9on 

Stertinius Maxumus, C. * 342 
Strabo and equites 97n 
Suetonius 104n, 113n, 117n 
Suetrius Sabinus, C. * 374 
Suillius Rufus, P. * 343 

Sulla 97, 123 

Sulpicius Camerinus, Q. 149n 
Sulpicius Platorinus, C. * 344 
Surdinia Gin 

Surdinius Gallus 61n 


Tacitus, possible tombstone 172 
as priest 18on 
Tadius Paullinus, Sex. * 345 
Tarquitius Crispus, M. 161 
Tatian 145 
Tebanus Latiaris, P. * 401 
Tebanus, P. 161 
"Terentius Gentianus, D * 575 
Terentius Junior, C. 103 
"Terentius Priscus, A. * 503 
"Terentius Scaurianus, D. * 
Tertullian 176 
Tettienus Severus, Galeo * 70 
Tettius Rufus, P. * 504 
TIBERIUS 96, 98, 128, 132, 137 
abandons equestrian appointments 98 
investigates murder 8n 
money grants 4n 
prolongs consular commands 
46n, 78n 
Tineius Longus 106n 
TITUS 27n 
and eunuchs 138n 
and Jewish captives 132 
Toranius 131n 
TRAJAN 61 
army 45n 
freedmen 107n, 149n 
gladiatorial shows 133 
Italian land 62n 
patrician 12n 
subvents nephew 25 
values prefect 100n 
war losses 21n 
death 165 
Trebellenus Rufus, T. * 606 
Trebellius Catulus, Q. * 506 
Tullius Varro 1 * 347 
Tullius Varro 2, P. * 405 
Turpilius ro4n 
Tursidius Manilianus * 576 
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Umbrius Primus * 348 
Ummidius Quadratus, Q. * 349 


VALERIAN 21n, 79, 178 
Valerius Bradua Mauricus, M. 164 
Valerius Festus, C. * 141 
Valerius Lupercus, Q. * 507 
Valerius Maximianus, M. * 524, 62n, 
106n 
Valerius Maximus * 350, 78n 
Valerius Messalla 1 * 351 
Valerius Messalla 2, L. * 353, 28n 
Valerius Poplicola * 352, 78n 
Valerius Quadratus, M. * 354 
Varius Geminus, Q. * 355 
Varus, P.Quinctilius, and disaster 
21n, 137 
Velleius Paterculus * 515 
Velleius Sertorius * 596 
Venuleius Apronianus, L. * 356 
Veranius, Quintus * 357 
Vergilianus 161 
Verianus, M.Aurelius 125 
Verres, C. 121n 
Vesnius Vindex, C. * 358 
VESPASIAN 86n, 94n, 100, 103, 
133n, ISI 
adlects patricians 8n, 16n 
army backing 45n 
cares for plebicula 136 
promotes freedman 9on 
Vettius Gratus, C. * 359 
Vettius Sabinianus, C. * 514, 106n, 
I7I 
Vettius Scato * 360 
Vettius Statura, L. * 361 
Vettius Valens, M. * 508 
Vetulenus Civica, M. * 362 
Veturius Paccianus * 509 
Vibius Balbinus, M’ * 599, 100n, 
105, 178 
Vibius Salutaris, C. 122 
Vibusius Anon * 363 
Vilius Quadratus, Q. * 364 
Vipstanus Lucius * 366 
Virius Lupus, L. * 367, 78n 
Vistilia 92n 
VITELLIUS 45n, 123, 128 
and freedmen 107n, 150 
Vit.. Flavi.., C. * 368 
Vitrasius Pollio, T. * 295 
Voconius Saxa Fidus, Q. * 369 
Voconius Romanus, C. 103 
Volumnii 147n 


Volusius Saturninus, Q. * 
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.. us Annianus * 12 ... elius M.f. * 2 
…citus Ca ... *1 ... cus Paulinus * 431 
.. onius Fuscus * 6o1 ... eius Q.f. * 6 

.. tius Hisp.. * 10 ... enus Sabinus * 462 
.. tilius Longus * 582 ... tus Sabinus * 11 


.. nius Magnus * 4 
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NOTE For named individuals, see the Name Index above. 


a cubiculo 107n 
ab actis senatus 75, 77, 78n 
Achaia 166, 167 
actarius 152. 
actors, stage 123, 142, I45, 146n 
actor summarum 149n 
Adiabene 171 
adlection, patrician 13, 14-15 
aedilicius 23n, 29 
quaestorius 28 
praetorius 30 
senate I5, 158 
decuriae iudicum 94, 116—17 
adopted heirs 4n 
aedile, 79n 
analysis 29, Cerialis 27 
and corn-prefecture 29 
curule 28, 166 
curule not restricted 27n 
plebeius 27 
precedence 27 
recruitment 82. 
and slave-markets 28 
under-recorded 28n, 82-3 
aerarium see praefectus aerarii, praetor aerarii, 
quaestor aerarii 
Aezani 171 
Africa 36n, 165, 168, 172, 174, 176, 177, 178 
and Asia 38—9 
jurors from 117 
senators 64—5 
age of office-holders 8n, 23n, 91, 110n 
alae milliariae 113n 
Alba 125 
Alban Mount 25, 26n 
Alpine provinces 36n 
jurors 98 
Altinum 103 
amateurism in generals 21 


amber 119 
anularium 124 
anulus aureus 123 
and equites 124 
privileges 123 
and soldiers 124 
apparitor 121 
application to be eques 96 
appointments, Louis XVI 46n 
appointments citra sortem 38n 
Aquitania 175 
Arabia 58, 163 
arcarius 147, 152 
Areopagus access 124n 
aristocratic preference 47, 59 
Armenia 174 
army backing 45n 
army posts, duration 159 
arm's length investment 119 
Arval brothers 12n, 168, 177, 181 
under-recorded 85 
Asculum 169 
Asia 36n, 167, 171, 172, 176 
and patricians 39 
and patronage 40, 4on 
Asturia 17n 
Attaleia 62, 174, 175 
augur 164, 170, 180n, 181 


Baetica 26n, 167, 171 
Balkans, 58 
East 53 
ballot, proconsular and Agricola 37n 
exclusions 43n 
manipulated 38 
skewed results 38 
social biassing 37n 
banking 17 
Belgica 177 
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Beneventum 169 
Bessi 132 
Bithynia 41n, 43n, 172 
Bononia 141n 
boy-Emperors 62 
break in legislative recording 79n 
bribery 151 
banned 23 
brick-stamps 165 
Britain 16n, 53, 58, Gon, 171, 176 
Brixia 123 
Bu-Ngem army unit 79n 


Caesaraugusta 173 
Caesarea 172 
Campanian resorts 5 
Campus Martius 91 
camp-born soldiers 125 
candidati of Emperor 7, 77 
early mentions rare 24 
some patricians 24 
in Asia and Africa 24n 
Cantabri 132 
capitalis (triumvir capitalis) 8, 9, 168 
fewer consulships 9n 
rise in status 78, 84n 
under-recorded 84 
Capitol 136 
Cappadocia 164, 165 
captives in arena, Jewish 132 
British 132-3 
Capua 126n 
careers, equestrian, 105—17 
and militiae 114 
and decuriae 114-17 
careers, senatorial 8—72 
anomalies 106 
evidence, amount 81 
manipulated 78 
pattern changes little 6 
score hierarchy 11 
score key 155-6 
fast-track 30 
information source 82n 
reforms 80 
structure 106 
Carmo 99 
Carnuntum 126 
Carthage 169, 178 
castration banned 138n 
by Domitian 138 
by Justinian 139 
survival-rate 139n 
censors 92n 
centenarius 108—9 
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centurions from equites 105n 
child exposure, 133, 142n 
sale 134 
chronological peaks 75 
consular 73 
equestrian 73n 
patrician 74 
Cilicia 58, 165, 170 
circus massacre 97n 
circus-racing costly 26n 
citizen conscripts 137n 
Cnidos 126 
coding, analytical 6, 154-6 
cognitiones vice Caesaris 168 
comes 17, 167, 168, 177 
in Epictetus 16n 
commands, multiple 69 
single-tenure 69 
commercia 121 
competition for office 22 
conductores 120 
quintarum 122 
Constantinople 140 
consul ordinarius 17n, 165, 174, 176, 178 
social score 32 
and suffect consuls 32 
chronology 16n 
performance 32 
consular adlections 37n 
chronology, recording collapse 73 
later commands 59 
curators 32-3, 33N, 34 
consular legates 46 
average number 23n 
by province 56 
experienced 48 
first-time, 48 
inexperienced 21 
and legionary legateships 47 
and the throne 45 
and priesthoods, 48 
consular proconsuls, recording 85 
consuls, average number 23n 
chronology 6, Imperial appointment 23 
and ex-praetors 8n 
consulship 3 
access II, 30 
chronology 64 
duties 26 
recording 73 
total 64n 
conversion 143 
corn prefect 13, 30, 158, 166, 173 
Crete 166 
curator aedium sacrarum 33, 165 
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curator alimentorum 178 
curator alvei Tiberis 32, 168, 172 
curator aquarum 32, 174 

et Miniciae 168 
curator coloniarum et municipiorum 166 
curator operum 178 

publicorum 33 
curator rei publicae 5, 77n, 169 
curator viae I9n, 30, 174; see also via 
curatorships, consular, prestige value 33 
curio 12n, 170, 181 
cursus honorum 22 
curule aedileship not restricted 27n 
customs official 143 

dues 122 
Cyprus 41n, 165 
Cyzicenes 132 


Dacia 53, 57, 6on 

wars 133, 174 
Dalmatia 53, 174 
database, senatorial 6 
decemvir (Xvir) stlitibus iudicandis see iudex 
decuriae 90, 116 

additional 115 

size 117 

and Tiberius 96, 98 
defensor provinciarum 176 
demographic crisis 61 
disaster under Valerian 21n, 55n, 79 
disasters, Antonine 21n 
disgraced senator 104n 
dispensator, Nero 151 
dogs replace horses 26 
domicile of senators 62 
double commemorations 158n 
Dougga (Thugga) 176, 178 
ducenarii 116 

early postings 103n 


eastern jurors 98 
eastern senators 64 
fewer consular legates 71-2 
social score 71 
govern in the East 71 
in eastern provinces 38 
in provincial posts 71-2 
Egypt 36n 
prefecture 100 
Einzelpachter 121 
elections, senatorial 7 
Emperor, source of office 6 
and selecti 117 
as field commander 45 
subvents senators 25 


as priest 12n 

from equites 62 
Emperor’s levée 82n 
Emperor's provinces 36 


enslavement, women 135n 


and warfare 132 


epulo see septemvir epulonum 
equestrian 89—128 


ancestry 92 
centurions 93 
consiliarii salaried 25n 
database 108n 
gladiators 127 
grandeur 103 

grants 125 

growth 99 

jurors 114 

lenders 118 

lictores 102n 

losses 97 

prefects 79n 

rank conferred 94 

not inherited 93 

rank prestigious 89 
recruitment 98 
tax-farmers 119-20 
terminology 94 
changed terminology 94 
viatores 102n 


equites, retired 92 


senatorial 91 
shortage 61 

an elite caste 101 
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